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BENJAMIN PARKER RICHARDSON. 
[Communicated by Rev. Dorus Ciarxz, D.D.] 


BensJAMIN ParKeER RicHARDSON was born in Boston, at the corner of 
Pearl and High streets, April 23, 1802, and died in Boston, at 37 Boylston 
street, Nov. 17, 1870, aged sixty-eight years. On the paternal side 
he descended from Jeffrey Richardson, who was born in Yorkshire, 
Eng., in 1693, and emigrated to this country and died on Winter street, 
Boston, Sept. 29, 1775. On the maternal side he descended from Capt. 
Richard Brackett, who was born in Scotland, in 1610, and removed to 
America, and died in Braintry (Braintree), Mass., March 5, 1690-1. For 
the details of his descent from those venerable and venerated ancestors, the 
reader is referred to a volume entitled Genealogical and Biographical 
Sketches of the Name and Family of Brackett and Richardson, by Jeffrey 
Richardson, Jr. 

His father, Jeffrey Richardson, was a witness of the Boston massacre, 
March 5, 1770. He possessed a large real estate in Boston, and owned 
the rope-walks, which extended from High street to Milk street, and which 
were destroyed by the Great Fire in 1794. In 1796, the town deeded to 
him “a tract of marsh land and flats at the bottom of the Common.” 

No Racidente of a very remarkable character appear to have occurred in 
the early life of Mr. Benjamin P. Richardson. He was bred to business, and 
in 1826 he became a partner in the firm of J. Richardson & Brothers, iron 
merchants, who occupied the same store, No. 2 Central wharf, for the long 
period of 53 years. That firm conducted their business through that pro- 
tracted term, and amid all the remarkable vicissitudes in commercial affairs 
which distinguished it, with the utmost harmony and with continued success.* 





1Itis worthy of note that the surviving partners, Messrs. Jeffrey and James B. Richard- 
son, continue under the same firm at the same place. Ep. 
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Mr. Richardson was remarkable for method and accuracy, and his private 
ledgers and letter books are models of beauty and correctness.’ In the 
years 1822 and 1824, he made tours of observation through the Northern, 
Middle and Southern States, and scanned, with careful eyes, the state of the 
country and the condition of society in the regions through which he passed, 
and with ready pen entered his “random sketches” in a volume, filling 547 
pages. He had letters of introduction to Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison, who kindly received him and presented him to other distinguished 
gentlemen of that day. 

Mr. Richardson collected a library, which was remarkably rich in works 
upon the early history of this country, in manuscripts, pamphlets, ballads 
and newspapers. Genealogy was with him a favorite study, or rather a re- 
cuperating pastime. Searching records, conversing with the aged, copying 
epitaphs, collecting antique relics, and pursuing, with indefatigable diligence, 
some clue which he had discovered, to find some connecting link in family 
records, which others had long sought for in vain, were his great delight. 

In politics, Mr. Richardson was an ardent whig. He was a member of 
the house of representatives from Boston for five successive years; a 
member of the common council.for six successive years; and a member of 
the school committee for seventeen successive years. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Water Board, and of various benevolent institutions. 

In religion, he was an Episcopalian. He was a yvestryman of Trinity 
Church, clerk of the Greene Foundation, and member for many years of 
the Massachusetts Board of Missions, besides sustaining many other impor- 
tant trusts in that denomination. A distinguishing feature of his life was 
inflexible honesty. His understanding was strong and accurate, and he had 
dittle tendency towards vacillation when his judgment was convinced that 
any given course was right. His bodily sufferings during his latter years 
consigned him to a long and weary seclusion from general society, but they 
sat, in stronger relief, the gentleness, the patience, and the submission which 
only the grace of God can administer in seasons of calamity. In health 
and prosperity a man may be resolute before the world, but in protracted 
suffering and in the chamber of death, nothing, as in the case of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, but the supporting presence of the Angel of the Covenant can 
inspire true composure and peace into the soul. ‘ 

Upon his demise, appropriate resolutions, offered by the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, were adopted by the vestrymen and wardens‘of Trinity Church, , 
expressive of the great loss they had sustained by the departure of their. 
associate in office, and of their sympathetic condolence with the family in 
their bereavement. 


1 Weare informed by hisson that he commenced at the age of ten to keep an account of his 
expenses and to preserve his letters, which practice he continued during his life; and that 
his family have now his account books and letters from that age. Ep. 
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Nov. 27, 1828, Mr. Richardson was married to Rebecca, dau. of John 
Bridge, of Littleton, Mass., and they had four children :— 

Rebecca Bridge, b. Oct. 28, 1829. 

Sarah Cordelia, b. Jan. 30, 1832. 

Benjamin Heber, b. Aug. 17, 1835, and 

Edward Cyrenius, b. Feb. 29, 1840. 

Mr. Richardson was admitted a resident member of the New-England 
Historic, Genealogical Society, Nov. 27, 1847. 


[Nore sy THE Eprror.—Weare permitted to add the following extract 
from a letter by the Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, who was an intimate friend of Mr. Richardson. It confirms the esti- 
mate of his character given in the preceding memoir. ] 


“T consider Mr. Richardson’s example as having been most beneficial to 
others ; and the remembrance of his uprightness makes me always think of 
him, now that he is gone, with the most unalloyed satisfaction. And this 
firmness of purposé, combined with a solid and vigorous understanding, is 
brought into strong relief by the gentleness, patience and submission with 
which he resigned himself to the will of God during the sufferings of his 
latter years. The strong man, consigned to a long and weary seclusion 
attended by constant bodily anguish, then became the little child. So that 
alike in his resolute life before the world, and in his quietness of spirit in 
the chamber of death, his character is one of great force.” 


EDWARD OXNARD. 


[At our request, Edward S. Moseley, Esq., of Newburyport, has kindly 


for the Recister the following brief sketch of his maternal ancestry, the Oxnards, 
and has appended interesting extracts from the extended diary kept by Edward 
Oxnard while in England.—Ep. of N. E. His. ¢ Gen. Register.| 


Tuomas Oxnarp, the progenitor, so far as is known, of the comparatively 
few families who bear that surname, at the present time, in the United 
States, came from the bishopric of Durham in England, and settled in 
Boston. 

The precise date of his immigration has not been ascertained. The 
connection, however, which he formed with the family of Mr. Osborne on 
the 10th March, 1737, by his marriage at that time with his daughter Sarah, 
would seem to indicate either that he had been here sufficiently long, 
previous to his marriage, to have enabled him to establish his own reputation, 
or that he had left England with the prestige of a respectable position at 
home. : 

John Osborne, his father-in-law, was a native of Bristol, R. L, born in 
1688, whose first wife was Sarah Woodbury of the same place. They 
subsequently removed to Boston, where she died in 1734. After her 
decease, Mr. Osborne was married three times: in 1745 to his third wife, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, the mother of Goy. Hutchinson. Two of his sons grad- 
uated at Harvard College:—John, in 1735; and Woodbury, whose name 
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heads the list in the catalogue of that year, in 1739, both of whom, as well 
as Mrs. Oxnard, were children by his first wife. Mr. Osborne died in 
Boston in 1768. 

Mr. Oxnard engaged successfully in commerce and the importation of 
merchandise. In 1740, he was one of the directors of what was known as 
The Silver Scheme, an association of merchants and others, composed of 
such men as Samuel Sewall, Edmund Quincy, Edward Hutchinson and 
James Bowdoin, who issued their notes in opposition to The Land Bank, or 
Manufactory Scheme, for the purpose of furnishing a circulating medium of 
which the merchants and traders were greatly in need. In 1746 his name 
appears, in company with those of other “prominent citizens,” as a proprietor 
of real estate in Boston, attached to a memorial addressed to the freeholders 
and others assembled in town meeting. 

To him belongs, what is now considered the honorable distinction of 
having been a subscriber to Prince’s Chronology. 

He was interested in the subject of free-masonry, and finally attained, in 
that fraternity,‘the high position of grand-master, which office he held at the 
time of his decease. The following notice of his ait wed is copied from 
a Boston newspaper of that period: 

“The Right Worshipfal Thomas Oxnard having sented a deputation, 
dated London, Sept. 23d, 1743, from the Rt. Hon. and most worshipful John, 
Lord Ward, Baron of Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, grand-master 
of Masons in England, appointing him provincial grand-master of Masons 
in the room of the right worshipful Grand-master Tomlinson, deceased : 
which being communicated, March 6, 1744, he was properly acknowledged, 
invested, installed and congratulated.” 

Mr. Oxnard’s residence was on Tremont street, at some distance back 
from the road, the lot on which it stood extending from Winter to the next 
street running parallel with it on the north. 

It is described in the inventory of his property on file in the probate 
office in Boston, the record of which has been recently examined, as “ house 
and land fronting the common,” and is appraised at what was then deemed 
the large amount of £1200. 

At his decease, which took place June 26, 1754, he was buried under the 
old Trinity church. The following notice of his death and of the public 
services attending upon his funeral is extracted from the account published 
in one of the Boston newspapers of that time. 

“A Grand Lodge was held in due form at Graten’s in Roxbury, on June 
26, 1754, but by reason of the death of the Right-worshipful Grand-Master 
Thomas Oxnard, this morning at 11 o’clock, the celebration was rather 
sorrowful than joyous. In honor of their right worshipful Grand Master, 
whose loss was sincerely lamented by all who had the pleasyre and honor 
of his acquaintance, and more especially by the society over which he had 
for eleven years presided with dignity, they voted to attend his funeral in 
mourning with the honors of masonry and to invite the several lodges to 
assist on this mournful occasion.” 

“ His corpse was attended to the grave by a numerous train of relatives, 
friends and acquaintances, and by the society of Free and Accepted Masons, 
dressed in black, clothed with white aprons and gloves, who walked before 
the procession, two and two. 

“The grand-master’s Jewel was carried on a tasseled black velvet cushion 
before the coffin. The deputy grand-master and other officers wore their 
Jewels pendant upon black ribbon. 
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“ After the interment, the fraternity walked before the relations and 
returned with them to the mansion house of the deceased, where they took 
their leave. The whole attendance was conducted through a vast number 
of spectators, with great order and decency.” 

His widow, Mrs. Oxnard, in May, 1756, married Judge Samuel Watts of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and died in 1773. Her will was presented for 
probate before the Hon. Foster Hutchinson, Sept. 3d of that year ; Sampson 
S. Blowers, H. C. 1763, afterwards the chief-justice of New Brunswick, to 
whom her son Edward in his diary makes frequent allusions, and with whom 
and whose family, while in England, he fvas on the most friendly relations, 
being one of the subscribing witnesses. The last item in it is as follows: 

“T give to my servant Prince his freedom from the state of slavery and 
four pounds lawful money.” 


The children of Thomas and Sarah (Osborne) Oxnard were: 


Tuomas, born in Boston in the year 1740. He removed to Falmouth 
after his father’s decease, and in 1770 was appointed deputy-collector of 
that port, the only place in Maine for the collection of customs until the 
revolution. June 17, 1772, he married Martha Preble, the daughter of 
Brigadier Preble, of illustrious memory, and sister of the commodore. In 
1774 there were but eight persons on the Neck in Falmouth who owned 
more shipping than he. After the burning of Falmouth by Mowatt, he left 
the country and was at length proscribed by the act of Massachusetts passed 
in 1778. Under the provisions of the absentee act of 1782, all his property 
was confiscated ; previous to which, the same year, Martha Oxnard his wife 
was permitted, by a resolve of the general court, “to go to her husband at 
Penobscot with her two servant maids, and such part of her household goods 
as the selectmen of Falmouth should admit.” In 1784 he was complained 
of for violating the law in returning from banishment, and on trial and 
conviction was committed to jail. The laté Chief-Justice Parsons, then a 
practising lawyer in Newburyport, prepared a writ of habeas corpus, on the 
ground that the provisions of the treaty of peace were superior to and 
annulled all contradictory state laws. 

On being relieved from molestation, he commenced business in Portland 
with his brother Edward. Although so warm an Episcopalian that he con- 
templated taking orders at this time, ultimately his religious views underwent 
so much change that he became a Unitarian. He died May 20,1799. Capt. 
Preble, the historian of the Preble family, characterizes him as “a man of 
general intelligence, a constant reader, and of unimpeachable honor and 
virtue.” His wife, who survived him twenty-five years, died Oct. 16, 1824. 
They had in all ten children, some of whom seem to have inherited the 
same traits of character exhibited by their renowned uncle, Commodore 
Preble—viz. : 

Thomas, the eldest, during the war of 1812-15, commanded the True 
Blooded Yankee of 18 guns and 200 men, which, under his charge, 
became so destructive to British commerce, that a reward was offered 
by that government for her capture@ He was endowed with 
undaunted courage, and neither the dangers of the seas, the menaces 
of a turbulent crew, nor the conflict with an enemy vastly his 
superior in force, could cause him for a moment to quail. He married 
Clarice (the sister of the late P. P. F. De Grand) of Marseilles, and 
was for many years the U.S. consul at that port, where he died 
June 16, 1840, interred at his especial desire with the American flag 
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wrapped round him for a shroud. He left children, who survive, all 
born in France. 

Edward, was lost in the privateer Dash, which foundered at sea in the 
war of 1812-15, leaving no descendants. 

Ebenezer, died unmarried at Demerara, Oct. 22, 1800. 

John, died at sea, unmarried, Dec. 20, 1802. 

Martha, married her cousin Edward Oxnard. She died Jan. 30, 1860, 
leaving three sons and two daughters. 

Mary, died unmarried, Jan. 7, 1796. 

Henry, born Jan. 6, 1789; died Dec. 15, 1843, at his residence on Mt. 
Vernon street, Boston, leaving two sons and one daughter. An 
obituary notice of him in the Boston Daily Advertiser speaks of him 
“as combining with a vigorous constitution, daring enterprise, 
intelligence and rectitude of conduct. In all his vast and complicated 
mercantile transactions he had acquired such an exalted reputation 
for integrity, such a faithful adherence to all those high principles on 
which the institutions of society are founded and depend for their 
stability, as to have secured that public confidence and respect which 
are the most precious rewards, that man can hope to receive.” For 
many years, he was the purchasing agent, in New Orleans, of the 
manufacturing corporations of Lowell. 

Mehitable, married her cousin William Oxnard, and still survives. She 
has four sons and two daughters. 

Enoch, was lost in the Dash in the war of 1812-15. 

Stephen, was for many years the master of a merchant ship, and died in 
Portland, leaving one son and five daughters. 


2. Mary, the second child of Thomas and Sarah (Osborne) Oxnard, was 
born in 1742. She married, May 22, 1765, Edward Watts, M.D., the son 
of Judge Watts, who had previously married her mother for his second wife, 
and being her mother’s second husband. He died Jan. 9,1799. She died, 
Jan. 19, 1812, and left descendants, one of whom, the Hon. Francis O. Watts, 
a grandson, died within a few years in Boston, universally lamented. 

3. Epwarp OxNarp, the second son and third child of Thomas and 
Sarah (Osborne) Oxnard, was born in Boston on the 30th July, 1747. He 
entered Harvard College, and graduated there in 1767, his name standing 
the third in the list of graduates of that year, preceded only by those of 
Thomas Bernard, the son of Sir Francis and afterward himself a baronet, 
and Adam Winthrop. Since 1773 the names have been arranged alpha- 
betically. As indicating the paucity of the family name on this side of the 
water, it may be stated, that it stands solitary and alone in the index of the 
Harvard graduates, and is not to be found therein, except as a middle name 
by his grandson, the Rev. William Oxnard Moseley, H. C. 1836, and his 
great grandson, W. O., Jr., 1869. 

A cursory exaniination of the triennials of other colleges in New-England 
does not show a single graduate of that family name. At the time of his 
graduation, he united with his classmate Bernard in giving a ball to their 
mutual friends, the invitati®n to which, struck off from the copper plate used 
on that occasion, is here given,’ showing that the “spreads” of the present 
day, as they are now termed, had their counter-part more than a hundred 


years ago. 


1 See the printed plate hereto annexed, for which we are indebted to the liberality of 
Mr. Moseley.—Ep. 
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After leaving college, his elder brother having moved to Falmouth, Mr. 
Oxnard also engaged there in business with him. On the 11th Oct., 1774, 
he was married by the Rev. Dr. Haven, of Portsmouth, N. H., to Mary Fox, 
born Nov. 9, 1754, the daughter of Jabez Fox, H. C. 1727, who studied 
divinity, but whose health did not allow him to preach—who for the three 
years preceding his death in April, 1755, held the position of a member of 
the governor’s council. He was the second son of John Fox, H. C. 1698, 
the minister of Woburn, who was the son of Jabez, H. C. 1665. At the 
time of the revolution, the Fox family were all whigs, and their sympathies 
* and personal efforts given decidedly to its support. The ship “Fox,” armed 
and fitted out principally by John Fox, the brother of Mrs. Oxnard, with 4 
iron guns and no swords, but with scythes fitted into handles for boarding 
pikes, succeeded in capturing a letter-of-marque of 18 guns, with a very 
valuable cargo, which she took safely into Boston. 

Notwithstanding the strong opposing feeling of the family into which he 
had married, it is not strange that Mr. Oxnard should have been influenced 
by considerations arising from his descent, political faith and religious belief, 
as a member at that time of the church of England, to remain loyal to the 
king and crown. , 

When therefore it became apparent that the sword was to be drawn, and 
the issue depended upon the success of either party in arms, he believed that 
his allegiance was due the mother country to which he was closely allied by 
hereditary ties; and under the impression that the rebellion, as he deemed 
it, ought and speedily would be crushed out by its overwhelming supremacy, 
he left America, arriving in England on the 17th August, 1775. Here his 
stay was unwillingly protracted until the 30th April, 1785, when hé 
embarked for the U. S., by the way of Halifax. 

The journal which he kept while in England, extracts from which are 
hereto appended, and to which this account of the family is but an 
introduction, shows, for the most part, the routine of bis daily life, accounting 
for his employment almost every hour, and was evidently penned, either to 
remind him in after years ef the little occurrences of the moment, or with 
the view of giving his friends a transcript of the events which befel him 
while an exile from his native land. Their publication in the Register 
has been doubtless suggested, not from the literary talent they exhibit, or 
from any profound disquisition they contain, but because anything bearing 
on those times, whether socially or politically, has, at this day, an interest. 

Mr. Oxnard was a member of the Adelphi Club in London, composed of 
about twenty-five loyalists, of which Gov. Hutchinson was one; and also of 
another society of a literary character. During his long absence, his time 
was principally spent in company with some of his fellow refugees, with 
whom he could mourn in sympathy over the cause of their exile. With 
Judge Sewall and his family, and Mr. Blowers, both in London and after 
his return to Halifax, where he became chief-justice, Mr. Oxnard was on 
intimate terms. 

As with his brother Thomas, he was proscribed by name in the act passed 
by Massachusetts, in Sept., 1778. Unlike in character and in appearance 
to his brother, there was yet a remarkable uniformity in their action, and 
harmony in their respective opinions. Previous to the revolution they had 
been connected in business, and after Edward’s return to the U. S. in 1786, 
they again united in it. At different times, they were both lay-readers in 
the episcopal church in Falmouth, and were doubtless influenced in their 
political action by their warm attachment to the church of England, leading 
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to the sacrifice of property, country and kindred, yet ultimately both 
abandoned their previous opinions, owing in a great degree to the influence 
of the Rey. Dr. Freeman, of the King’s Chapel in Boston, and became 
Unitarians. Edward died in Portland, July 2, 1803, as he was on the eve 
of moving into a large three-story house which he had built. His wife, 
Mary Fox, survived him in widowhood more than thirty years, dying in 
Portland, Aug. 22, 1835. 


The children of Edward and Mary (Fox) Oxnard were: 

1. Mary Ann, born Jan. 31, 1787; married June 17, 1810, the Hon. + 
Ebenezer Moseley, of Newburyport. She died March 9, 1840, leaving 
issue, of whom two sons and two daughters are now living. 

2. William, born Feb. 11, 1789; married his cousin Mehitable, and has 
children ; died October, 1871, aged 82. 

3. Edward, born July 13, 1791; married his cousin Martha, and has issue. 

The two brothers have always been interested together in commercial 
pursuits. 

4. Lucy Jones, born June 9, 1793; married her cousin John Fox, Esq., 
of Portland, where he died within a few years, leaving three sons and one 
daughter who survive. One of the sons is the Hon. Edward Fox, who has 
held the position of judge of the supreme court in Maine, and now that of 
judge of the U. S. district court. 

5. John, born March 26, 1795; married Catherine Stewart, and has 
children. 

Newburyport, Oct. 26, 1871. M. 


’ 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF Epwarp OXNARD. 

Aug 16—- 
1775. Made the English Coast called Plymouth. 

Sep’. 1". This day took lodgings in Newgate Street, No 51, at 10-6 a 
week—for two rooms. . 
4—- Engaged to dine with Alderman Brigham in company with Sir Thomas 
Trickling & Cap‘. Scott. By no means liked my company, as we differed 
in political sentiments. My cousin Gyfford called on me, and appeared to 
be very fond of seeing me.—A high Wilkite, I soon observed. 
7-- Received a éard from Gov. Hutchinson to dine, could not, so waited 
on him in person to make my.compliments. He appears low spirited ; 
desired me to call again. Went with Mr. F. Green, Mr. Balch, Mr. 
Silsby, & Mr. Berry to see Sir Watkin William Wynn’ House in S‘. James 
Square. I think it extremely elegant. 
10-- This morning went to Mr. W * * * conventicle, stayed about two 
hours, came out by no means improved. the preacher was a mere boy, who 
made up his want of knowledge, by noise. from thence went to Newington 
Green to Mr Cox* to dinner. heard the great Dr. Price preach a funeral 
sermon, the text the last enemy, Death. The Dr. proved himself to be an 
ingenious and sensible divine. 
12-— This morning*went with Mr. Curwen, Cap‘. Martin & Mr. Silsby to 
Chelsea; examined Battersea Bridge built wholly of wood—it looks very airy. 
15 This morning at home, writing to America. dined with Mr. Newbrey 
—single dish. In the afternoon went with Mr. Watson to the Queen* 
Arms to hear a disputation on predestination & election, which was poorly 
supported on either side—mere mechanicks, who thought themselves suffi- 
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ciently able to dispute on the most abstruse & intricate subjects. Mr. Berry 
spent the evening with me. had a good pot of porter together. 
18— This morning went to the N. E. Coffee house. 

Heard of two arrivals from America, but the letters have not come to 
hand. Dined at the Queen” Arms: then to the Carolina Coffee house to 
see Mr. Osgood from thence to Mr. Berry”, who carried me to the Robin 
Hood Society, which I find ‘is visited by persons of better understanding, 
and situation in life than the Queen* Arms. The questions under discussion 
were whether Taxation promotes Industry, and whether it is equitable & 
right that Congress should confiscate the Estates of the Refugees in England: 
this last was determined to be unjust by a great majority. 

The method of the Society is this: a president is appointed for a length 

of time, and he determines all disputes that arise. Every person, who is 
disposed has a right to dispute on the question, which is proposed the night 
before. The President begins asking the one at his left hand, and so goes 
on to his right. All are allowed to speak once to the question & then no 
longer than fifteen minutes. After every one has spoken that is inclined, 
the President sums up the arguments & delivers his opinion. After which, 
it is determined by a major vote of the Society. 
20-- This morning Mr. Head & Mr. Berry did me the honor of break- 
fasting with me, after which walked with Mr. Silsby towards the extreme 
south of the city. dined with Mr. Johnson, who is a counsellor at law, and 
is the Author of Chrysal or the adventures of a Guinea. As far as I am 
capable of judging, he is a sensible & agreeable man, well acquainted with 
the places to which he has travelled. In the evening went to the Haymarket 
to see Foote. The play was called the Commissary; the entertainment, 
cross questions. Their majesties were there. The King entered first, and 
the plaudit was universal: the Queen entered some time after. His majesty 
is a very good figure of aman. He seemed to be much dejected. Her 
majesty appears to be a small woman; her countenance carries such a 
sweetness, as attracts the esteem of all. She was dressed in white, with a 
diamond stomacher; a black cap with lustres of diamonds. A maid of honor 
stood behind her chair the whole time, as well as a Lord behind his majesty”. 
I observed the King & Queen conversed as familiarly together, as we in 
general do in public company. Two beefeaters stood on each side of their 
majesties the whole of the play. I take Foote to have been a good actor, 
but to have lost much of his humor and drollery by age. 

I dislike much his entertainments, as they are pointed at particular 
persons, remarkable for some peculiarity. 

9—- Oct. Called this morning on Mr. Gray & Mr. Waldo. dined at Sheriff 
Hayley* in company with Mr. & Mrs. Amory, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Greene, 
Cap‘. Scott & Mr. Quincey. The dinner was the most elegant of any I 
have seen in England. Bacon & fowls, boiled & roast, roast hare, battered 
oysters &c; castards & cheese cakes, damson & gooseberry tarts—a fine 
pyramid of sweetmeats—wines of different kinds. 

11—- Inthe evening Mr. Quincey, Col. Pickman, Mr. Cabut & myself went 
to Covent Garden, but could not get in, the house being so pomgrnwe 
owing to their majesties being there. From thence went to Drury Lane, 
the play, “ Win a wife & rule her.” The pantomine, “ Harlequin* Jacket,” 
the scenery was beyond anything I have ever imagined & was shifted with 
the greatest dexterity. The house has been lately fitted up in a most ele- 
gant manner. 

15-—- This morning went with Mr Cox to Islington to church. We gave 
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some offence by taking possession of a pew. returned to Mr Cox" to dinner 
with Mr. Storey & family. In the afternoon we took a walk, as is too much 
the custom in this country on Sundays. See where the New River is car- 
ried over a field, so that one may walk underneath. I look upon this as 
great an undertaking as was ever performed. 

From the source of this river to London, the distance is 44 miles. The 
projector ruined himself, but the present proprietors have made fortunes. 
a share that was bought for £100 when the owner died, which was about 
ten years ago, is now worth £3500. This River supplies a great part of 
London with the water to drink. 

20-- This morning Mr Silsby Berry & self rambled into the country, as 
' far as Kensington Gravel pits. 

In company with Mr. Berry went to Covent Garden Theatre to see the 

Tragedy of Cato played. The celebrated Mr. Sheridan performed the part 
of Cato to admiration. He justly merits the applause which his treatise on 
Elocution gives him, as an author. The Commonality take on themselves 
to determine the merits of a performance, and if it does not suit their taste, 
they express it by hissing ; should that prove ineffectual, they pelt the actors 
with apples till they drive them from the stage or make some apology. 
25 This morning was ushered in with the ringing of bells, it being the 
anniversary of the king’s accession to the throne. Mr Sayer was sent to 
the Tower for attempting to seize the king’s person. Five malefactors were 
executed at Tyburn, at which I attended & lost a good silk handkerchief by 
the pickpockets. The frequency of these executions appear to have no 
effect on the populace, for the number of criminals is by no means lessened 
by this mode of punishment. Drank tea & supped at Mr Lawrence’. 
26—- This morning went to S‘. James Park to see the king go in state to 
the parliament House. He rode in the State Coach, the elegance of which, 
it is beyond my power to describe—drawn by eight cream colored Horses, 
elegantly dressed with Blue ribbons. The number of people was fifty, if 
not sixty thousand, through whom the king passed with joyful acclamations. 
Spent the evening at the club. 

Nov. 1*. This morning at home. Spent the evening with Mr. & Mrs. 

Geyer. Lost 7s at cards. 
15-- This morning very pleasant. visited Guildhall to see the tickets 
drawn in the Lottery, which is done much the same way as with us. There 
are two large wheels, and a blue coated boy stands at each, draws out a 
ticket, lifts his hand over his head & delivers it to another, who cuts it, and 
delivers it to one of the Commissioners, who declares the number. the 
process on the other side being the same, a commissioner declares it, blank 
or prize. Vast numbers daily attend in hopes of being the fortunate pos- 
sessor of the £20,000 prize. Anxiety is strongly expressed on their coun- 
tenances whenever the word “ prize” is announced. 

It is a great shame that so many lottery offices are permitted to be opened, 
being the means of injuring many, who gamble to a considerable amount to 
the great prejudice of their families. dined at the Queen* Arms by candle 
light, tho’ but 3 o’clk. At this season of the year daylight in the city is 
very short, rendered so considerably by the narrowness of the streets, and 
the height of the houses. Drank tea at Mr Green’ and treated very gen- 
teely. Mrs Green is a most amiable & humane woman. Meet here Mr 
Boylston, lately returned from his travels. He deals much in the marvel- 
lous. 

[To be continued.} 





Elegy on the Rev. Benjamin Bunker. 


WIGGLESWORTH’S ELEGY ON THE REV. BENJAMIN 
BUNKER, OF MALDEN. 


[Communicated by Joun Warp Dean, A.M.] 


Tue following elegy, on the death of the Rev. Benjamin Bunker, written 
by the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, is printed from the author’s autograph 
copy, preserved among the Ewer Manuscripts, vol. i. folio 8, in the 
library of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. It has twice 
been printed in newspapers. The first time, it was printed in the Puri- 
tan Recorder, Oct. 11, 1855, a religious paper of the Orthodox Congre- 
gationalist denomination, published in Boston. The copy was made by 
Dean Dudley, Esq., of Boston. A few years after, it was copied by Aaron 
Sargent, Esq., of Somerville, and printed in a Malden newspaper. 


Upon the much lamented Death of that Precious 
. servant of Christ, M™. Benjamin Buncker, pasto’ 
of the Church at Maldon, who deceased 
on the 3¢ of y* 12" moneth 1669. 


M* Buncker’s Character. 


He was another Timothie 
That from his very youth 
With holy writt, acquainted was 
And vers’t ith’ word of truth. 
Who as he grew to riper yeers 
He also grew in Grace ; 
And as he drew more neer his End, 
He mended still his Pace. 


He was a true Nathaniel, 
Plain-hearted Israelite, 

In whom appear’d sincerity 
And not a guilefull sp’rite, 

Serious in all he went about 
Doing it with his Heart, 

And not content to put off Christ 
With the eternall part. 


He was most sound and Orthodox, 
A down-right honest Teacher. 

And of soul-searching needfull Truths 
A zealous, painfull Preacher. 

And God his pious Labours hath 
To many hearers blest, 

As by themselves hath publiquely 
Been owned & confest. 


He hath in few yeers learned more, 
And greater progress made 

In Christianity, then some 
That thrice the time have had. 

A humble, broken-hearted man 
Still vile in his own eyes 

That from the feeling of his wants 
Christ’s Grace did highly prize, 





Still thirsting to obtain more fall ; 
Assurance of God’s Love: 
And striving to be likér Christ 
And to the Saints above. 
Although he was endu’ed with Gifts 
And Graces more then many’s; 
Yet he himself esteemed still 
More poor & vile then any. 


In fruitless, empty, vain discourse, 
He took no good content: 

But when he talk’t of Heav’nly things, 
That seem‘d his element. 

There you might see his heart, & know 
What was his greatest Pleasure, 

To speak & hear concerning Christ 
Who was his onely Treasure ; 


His constant self-denying frame, 
To all true saints his love, 

His meckness, sweetness, Innocence 
And spirit of a Dove, 

Let there be graven on our hearts 
And ndver be forgot. 

The name of precious saints shall live, 
When wicked mens shall rot. 


O Maldon, Maldon thou hast long 
Enjoy’d a day of Grace; 

Thou hast a precious man of God 
Possessed in this place: 

But for thy sin, thou art bereft 
Of what thou did’st possess ; 

Oh let thy sins afflict thee more 
Then do thy wants thee press. 
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Great strokes, Great Anger do proclaime, 
Great Anger, Greater sins. 

We first provoke,! before the Lord ['offend. 
To punish us begins. 

Good Lord awaken all our hearts 
By this most solemn stroke 

To search for, find oute, and forsake 
Our sins that thee provoke 


Awake, awake, secure hard hearts ; 
Do you not hear the Bell 

That for your Pastours Funerall 
Soundeth a dolefull Knell ? 

You that would never hear nor heed 
Th’ instructions that he gave, 

Me-thinks you should awake & learn 
One lesson at his Grave. 


mt, Repent, It’s more then time 
he Harvest’s well nigh past, 

And Summer ended: but thy soul 
Not saved, first nor last. 

The Belows they are burnt with fire, 
The Instruments are gone, 

But still thy Lusts are unconsumed : 
Read then thy Portion ; 
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If that the ffounder melts in vain 
(Thy lusts do not decay) 

God will account thee worthless Dross 
Fit to be cast away. 

Since words could not awaken us, 
God tries what blowes can do: 

He strikes us on the head, & makes 
Us stagger to and fro. 


Much more I might have said, but Time 
Will not the same permit. 

Come let us put our mouths in Dust 
And down in Ashes sit 


- The Lord hath giv’n us Gall to drink, 


And laid us in the Dust: 
What shall we say ? Behold we’re vile, 
But thou, O Eord, art just. 


If this, and such like awfull strokes 
Do not our hearts awaken, 

Doubtless the Gospel will ere long 
Be wholly from us taken. 

If we repent, return to God, 
Esteem his Gospel more 

Improve it better: then the Lord 
Hath mercies yet in store 


We append to the elegy the following lines by Mr. Wigglesworth, which 
we print from a copy in the autograph of the author preserved in the same 
volume, folio 9. These papers were presented to the above society by the 
late Miss Charlotte Ewer, who found them among the papers of her de- 
ceased brother, Charles Ewer, Esq., the first president of the society. The 
handwriting shows that these lines were written at an earlier period than 


the elegy. 


1 

When as the wayes of Jesus Christ 
Are counted too precise, 

Not onely by some Babes or ffooles, 
But also by the wise : 

When men grow weary of the yoke 
Of godly discipline, 

And seek to burst those golden barres 
Which doe their lusts confine. 


2 
When some within, and some without, 
Kick down the Churches wall 
Because the doore is found to be 
Too strait to let in all: 
The best can then nought else expect 
But to be turned out, 
Or to be trampled under foot 
By the unruly rout. 


3 ; 
‘When as the ffoxes and wilde Boares 
Come in to dress the Vine, 
The vinyard then is like to yield 
But very little wine, 
‘When as the Sheep shall with the woolves 
For carnall ends comply, 
If my Conjecture faile mee not 
They’! slaughter get thereby. 


4 
When Godly men cannot agree 
Bat differing mindes bewray 
And by their fell dissensions 
Shall make themselves a prey. 





=e. New England is the time 
Of thy sad visitation, 
And that is like to be the yeer 

Of God’s fierce indignation. 


5 
When some shall strive to scrue the rest 
To their own apprehensions 
In things where rence might be born, 
Then look for sad contentions 
For those that conscientiously 
From others doe dissent 
Against their consciences to act, 
Will never be content. 


6 
When of their Shepheards faithfulness 
The sheep suspitious grow 
Or slight & undervalue them 


To who they reverence ow: , 
Or when the Shepheards force the shee 
Where danger doth appeare, 
Then both to Shepheards and to sheep 
Calamity is neere. 


7 
When Joshua and Zerubbabel 
Are thought for carnall ends 
To favour the Samaritans 
By some of their best ffriends: 
When such uncharitable thoughts 
Make many hearts to swell : 
God grant them grace to act their part, 
Both warily and well. 





Gov. Barefoote’s Will. 


GOV. BAREFOOTE’S WILL. 


In Toe NAME OF Gop Amen. I Walter Barefoote of Great Island in 
y® Prouince of New Hampshire in New England Esqr., being of sound 
perfect & disposing memory, tho weak in body, Do make & ordain this my 
present Last Will & Testament (revoking all former Wills) in manner & form 
following. ffirst & principally, I commend my Soul into the hands of 
Almighty God, hoping through the Merits, Death & Passion of my Sauiuor 
Jesus Christ to haue full and free pardon & forgiueness of all my sins, & 
toinherit eternall life. And my Body I commit to the earth, to be decently 
buried at the discretion of my Executor hereafter named, And as to y® dis- 
posure of all such Temporall Estate as it hath pleased God to bestow upon 
me, I giue & dispose therof as followeth.  ffirst I will that my Debts and 
ffuneral charges shall be paid and discharged. As to the disposing of 
all my Lands Tenements and Hereditaments, I the said Walter Barefoote 
do hereby deuise and bequeath to Thomas Wiggin my Brother in law and 
to my Sister Sarah his Wife, my House and Land with the appurtenances, 
situate and lying at Strawbery bank in Portsmouth in the said Prouince 
(now in y* possegsion of John Pickerin Sen".) And also my House and Land; 
situate & lying at Greenland, containing about two hundred acres: And also; 
my Lands lying & being at Merimack River, containing about thirteen 
hundred acres, To haue and to hold all the said Lands and p’misses ta 
the said Thomas Wiggin and Sarah his Wife and her heirs for euer, they 
paying and discharging all my just Debts & Legacies by me hereafter giuen 
and bequeathed. 

I deuise and bequeath to Joseph Clark son of John Clarke of Great 
Island aforesaid Mariner ffiue hundred acres of my Land in the Prouince of 
Maine, which I perchased of Cap™ ffrancis Champernoon, adjoining to his 
Island, beginning at y* Stepstones & running to Br&rboard harbour, 
To haue and to hold to the said Joseph Clark his heirs & assigns for 
euer, excepting forty acres by me disposed of. And I likewise deuise and 
bequeath to Thomas Wiggin aforesaid and Sarah his Wife ffiue hundred acres 
of my Land in y* said Prouince of Maine which I perchased of Colonell 
John Archdale, lying on backside of the said ffiue hundred acres, perchased 
of the said ffrancis Champernoon (as aforsaid) To haue and to hold to 
the said Thomas Wiggin and Sarah his Wife their heirs and assigns for euer. 

I deuise and bequeath to my said Beloued Sister Sarah Wife of Thomas 
Wiggin aforesaid, all that my Land with the Sawmills & apurtenances lying 
and being at Lamprill river, formerly in the possession of Robert Wadleigh, 
To haue and to hold to her the said Sarah, During her natural life; and after 
her*decease I deuise & bequeath the same to her Daughters Sarah and 
Susanna, To haue and to hold to them their heirs & assigns for euer, 
equally to be divided. 

I deuise & bequeath to my Cousin Thomas Wiggin Son of the said 
Thomas Wiggin my Brother in law, all that my Land with the apurtenances 
lying & being at Lamprill riuer containing about Three hundred _ acres, 
which I purchased of William Hilton, Charles Hilton, & Samuel Hilton, 
And one hundred acres of marsh (or there about), the moiety or half part 
wherof I perchased of the said William Hilton, Charles Hilton, & Samuel 
Hilton, and the other moiety or half part I purchased of Robert Mason, 

Vou, XXVI. 2 
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Eq’: as by the Deeds of Sale may more fully appear, To haue and to hold 
to him the said Thomas Wiggin Jun": his heirs and assigns for euer. 

I deuise and bequeath to Edward Hilton Son of Edward Hilton of Exe- 
ter in the said Prouince, the Debt due and owing to me from y° aforesaid 
Edward Hilton, his father, being Nine pounds, together with y* Bill by which 
it is due. 

I deuise and bequeath to John Clark aforesaid, all that my Land lying 
and being at Saco in y* Prouince of Maine aforesaid, To haue and to 
hold to him his heirs & assigns for euer. 

I deuise & bequeath to Joseph Clark son of the said John Clark, all that 
my Dwelling house (with the apurtenances) and Land containing half an 
acre, situate & lying on Great Island aforesaid, near the House of John 
Clark aforesaid, To haue and to hold to him y* sd Joseph Clarke his 
heirs & assigns for euer, but I will that Elizabeth Clarke his Mother shall 
haue the use of the said house and p'mises during her natural life. 

I deuise and bequeath to the other Children of the said John Clarke viz: 
Love, Isaac, & Jacob, all that my Land containing about seven acres, 
lying & being on Great Island aforesaid: and also one acre of Land adjoin- 
ing to the said Land, and to John Lewis his House and Land, & which I 
formerly perchased of him; To haue and to hold to them their heirs & 
assigns for euer, to be equally deuided between them. I deuise and be- 
queath all that my Land at Spruce Creek in the said Pranince of Maine, 
containing about one thousand acres, which I formerly purchased of Doct* 
Henery Greenland, I deuise it to him y* said Henery Greenland, To haue 
and to hold to him his heirs & assigns for ever. 

I giue and bequeath to John Tufton Esq’: ten pounds to be paid him in 
current pay : 

I giue and bequeath to Richard Chamberlain Esq’: Ten pounds in cur- 
rent pay. 

I giue and bequeath to Robert Tufton & Catherine his Wife one hundred 
pounds in curreng pay. 

I giue and bequeath to Joseph Rain ffiue pounds in current pay. 

I giue and bequeath to John Lee (my Cousin) flifty pounds in current pay. 
“ I giue and bequeath to my beloued sister Sarah before named my Great 

ible. 

I giue and bequeath to Elizabeth Clarke aforesaid my two Chests which 
are at my House aforesaid, together w™ all that is therein contained except 
the Writings, and so many yards of Dowlas as will make half a dozen Shirts, 
which quantity of Dowlas I do hereby giue & bequeath to Richard Cham- 
berlain abouesd, and all the Money Goods Chattles & Moveables which I 
haue at this House of John Clarke, where I am at p’sent, I giue & bequeath 
to her the said Elizabeth Clarke. 

I giue.& bequeath to Nathan Bedford Ten pounds to be paid in current 
pay, and also one ffeather bed with the Bolster Rug and Blanket. 

I giue & bequeath to Thomas Swaffer Ten pounds in money. 

I giue & bequeath to Robert Tufton aforesaid my best Beaver hat. 

I giue & bequeath to John Clark aforesaid my Cow to be kild & spent in 
his family. 

I giue & bequeath to the poor of Great Island aforesaid ffiue pounds to 
be paid in Money, Corn or Provision. 

I do hereby constitute & appoint my said Brother in law Thomas Wig- 
gin, Sen": my full & sole Executor of this my Last Will and Testament, 
and I desire my good frends, s*. Richard Chamberlain & Cap™ Samuell 
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Wentworth, to be ouerseers of the same, & do hereby impower them 
to see the same, & every thing therein contained, to be duly performed. 
In testimony that this is my Last Will & Testament I haue hereto set my 
hand & seall the Third day of October in the ffourth year of the Reign of 
Our Souerain Lord, James the Second, King of England. Annoque Dni. 
1688. 


Watrter Bareroore [L. 8.] ¢ 


Signed, sealed & his W. B. mark. 
published, (after 
y° erasure of y° 17" & 

18 lines [of the original],) 
in presence of : 

Shedrack Walton 

William Godsoe 

Henry Trevethan. 

We, John Lee & Thomas Swaffer, heard the herein named Walter Bare- 
foote, Esquire, declare that this writing being his Last Will and Testament 
was read all unto him just as it is herein set down, and did again publish 
the same October 8", 1688. 

John Leeg 


; Thomas Swaffer. 


[Walter Barefoote came from England, probably between 1650 and 1655. We know 
that he was a resident of Great Island (Newcastle, the seat, for many years, of the pro- 
prietary and provincial government of New-Hampshire), as early as 1660. In 1683, he wrote 
to the “ Lords of the Committee, &c.” (Chalmers Pol. An.) that he had been a resident 
of the province more than twenty-five years. Of his previous history or condition we 
know nothing, unless we give credit to the ex parte statement of one Wm. Davis (ante, 
vol. v. p. 358), made before Mr. Secre' Rawson in 1676; but there are obvious reasons 
for regarding this deposition with — 

Barefoote has not fared very well at the hands of our historians. He is called a 
* tool of Cranfield ;” a ‘‘ factious person,” &c. &c. It is true, he was a staunch royalist 
and a friend, if not a member, of the Church of England; as were a large number, if not 
a of the leading men of the province down to the revolutionary war. But he is 
not the only character who has failed to engage the attention, not to say interest, of our 
historians, old or new. ya examples of this neglect, or partizanship, may be 
found in the case of Capt. John Mason and Sir Ferdinando Gorges; characters of pons | 
more importance than Barefoote. Had these and other prominent men, who might be named, 
been of the Puritan party, we might have had from the Mathers, at least, their pedigrees 
epitaphs, and exploits set forth at length; and the Hebrew, Greek and Latin tongues would 
have been taxed for apt words of eulogy. - 

It is also true, that he was somewhat stern in his official conduct; but he had to deal 
with many men who were intent upon courses subversive of the rights of the crown, and 
of its loyal subjects. However, after a careful examination of the printed records, we dis- 
cover no evidence of peculiar rigor of manner or of misconduct on his part. He was 
faithful certainly to his oaths, and never played a double part toward the king, or his 
ministers and agents. He was obnoxious undoubtedly to the authorities and leading men 
of the Bay, and to their sympathizers and abettors in New-Hampshire; for he was a 
strenuous opposer of their attempts, finally unsuccessful, to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Colony of the Bay over New-Hampshire. 

Moreover, it should be set down to his credit (and great credit it is), that he never 
persecuted men for their “opinions,” either in matters of religion or politics; and he 
was one of the few in office who protected the Quakers from the violence of men, both of 
the laity and clergy, who claimed for themselves rights, and immunities even, which have 
always been the peculiar property of “ tender consciences:”” among which is the right to 

rsecute the minority for disobeying the will of the majority; and immunity from pun- 
ishment for disobedieuce when in the minority. 

There is evidence that Barefoote was a man of ability, if not of education. He is 
styled ‘‘ Dr. Barefoote” by Judge Bell (N. H. Hist. Coll. vol. viii. p. 307); otherwise, we 
have-seen no reason to suppose that he was trained to any profession. 

He held various important offices. He was deputy-collector of customs during Pres. 
Cutt’s term; he was named counsellor in Gov. Cranfield’s commission, and held that office 
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from Oct., 1682, to Jan., 1683; deputy-governor from Jan., 1683, to May, 1686, and a part 
of that time was the acting | esd | assistant to Mason in the Court of Chancery, for a 
time; justice of the Court of Common Pleas, by virtue of his office of counsellor; and upon 
the accession of Pres. Dudley was made a justice for New-Hampshire, 

From his letter to the “‘ Lords,” above referred to, it appears that he became connected 
by marriage with many of the leading families of the country, but who his wife was or 
whether he had any children, we know not. He makes no mention of either in his Will. 
Savage and Quint state that his sister Sarah was the wife of Thomas® Wiggin, son of 
Thomas! of Dover, and the la of the Will tends to — that statement. 

Barefoote’s Will was proved, in Boston, 21 Feb., 1688-9, and it is probable that he died soon 
after its execution. It is now first printed, and from a copy, loaned to us by Charles Deane, 
LL.D., which was made about the time the original was proved. It bears a memorandum 
referring to another copy in the hands of “ Thomas Wigins at Swampscot,” a So 
descendants was, probably, the late Thomas Wiggin, Esq., of Stratham. Our copy been 
carefully corrected by the original. 

Considerable documentary matter illustrating Barefoote’s official proceedings will be found 
in ‘The Provincial Records of New-Hampshire.”—Ep. N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register.) 


MEMOIR OF HON. OLIVER WOLCOTT, SEN., GOVERNOR OF 
CONNECTICUT, 1796-7. 


Tue following memoir was obtained for the Recister by J. Wingate 
Thornton, Esq., of this city. The original manuscript is now in the posses- 
sion of G. P. Delaplaine, Esq., of Madison, Wis. When Mr. Delaplaine 
sent this copy to Mr. Thornton, he wrote that the document had this 
endorsement upon it in the handwriting of his father: “ Orig'l life of 
Governor Wolcott, sent me by Gov. Oliver Wolcott, Feb. 7, 1819, Sunday.” 
The Gov. Oliver Wolcott who sent the document to Mr. Delaplaine, Senior, 
was the second governor of Connecticut of that name. He was a son of 
the person whose memoir is given, and was probably the author of the 
document. A memoir and portrait of him will be found in the Register, 
vol. iv. pp. 9-10. A genealogy of the Wolcott Family, descendants of 
Henry Wolcott, the emigrant ancestor, is printed in vol. i. pp. 351-5. 


Henry W01c07T, the ancestor of the family of that name in Connecticut, 
was an English gentleman of Tolland in Somersetshire, who was born in 
the year 1578. He was the owner of an estate worth five hundred pounds 
sterling per annum, which, considering the value of money at that period, 
was a considerable property. His wife was Elizabeth Saunders, to whom 
he was married about the year 1606. He is represented to have been a 
man of talents and energy, and, in early life, much addicted to the habits and 
amusements of a country gentleman. Having adopted the principles of the 
sect of Independents, he became obnoxious to the government, and was 
thereby determined to remove to America. He first visited New-England 
‘in 1628, but returned again to England, and brought over his family in the 
‘year 1630, and settled at Dorchester in Massachusetts. Having sold the 
principal part of his estate in England, he undertook, in the year 1636, the 
‘settlement of Windsor in Connecticut. His principal associates were John 
Mason, a distinguished captain and warrior; Roger Ludlow, a well educated 
and correct lawyer; Mr. Stoughton, and Mr. Newberry, gentlemen of good 
estates. These were the chief founders of Windsor, and they defrayed 
most of the expenses of the settlement. The religious pastor elected by 
them, was the Rev. Mr. Warham, a man distinguished, at that period, for 
learning and piety. 
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In the year 1639, the towns of Windsor, Hartford and Wethersfield 
associated as a commonwealth, and formed a constitution of civil government. 

This instrument is understood to have been drawn up by Roger Ludlow, 
and was approved by the free planters of the settlement. Considered with 
reference to the period when it was formed, this constitution may be pro- 
nounced to be the best system of democratical government which had then 
been devised. Experience has demonstrated that it was well calculated to 
promote and perpetuate the views of its founders. The charter granted by 
Charles IL, in 1662, was prepared in Connecticut, and it embraced the 
principles of this original compact; and they have been recently re-estab- 
lished in the new constitution adopted by the people. It may, therefore, be 
truly asserted, that the government of Connecticut, since 1639, has been 
conducted by the free representatives of the people; that its municipal 
regulations have secured a high degree of happiness and tranquillity, and 
have hitherto been less variable than those of any other government. 

Henry Wolcott was annually elected a member of the assembly, or one 
of the magistracy, till his death in 1655, in the 78th year of his age. 

His eldest son, Henry, succeeded to the principal part of his estate and 
was annually chosen a magistrate. He was named as one of the patentees, 
in the charter granted to Connecticut by Charles II. He died in 1680. 

Simon Wolcott was the youngest son of the first Henry Wolcott. He 
was a farmer in Windsor, was born in England in 1625, immigrated to 
this country with his father’s family, married Martha Pitkin in 1661, and 
died at Windsor in 1687, leaving a numerous issue. 

The youngest son of Simon, was Roger Wolcott, who is distinguished in 
the annals of Connecticut. He was born at Windsor, January 4, 1679. 

The impoverished state of the country, occasioned by Indian wars, and 
the labors and expenses incident to new settlements, deprived him of the 
advantages of an early education. He was bound as an apprentice to a 
mechanic, at the age of twelve years. At twenty-one, he established himself 
at East Windsor, where by industry and frugality, he acquired a plentiful 
estate. By regular degrees, he rose to the highest military and civil honors. 
He was commissary of the Connecticut forces, in the expedition against 
Canada, in 1711, and was second in command, with the rank of major- 
general, at the capture of Louisburgh, in 1745. He was successively a 
member of the assembly, and of the council; a judge of the county court, 
deputy governor, chief judge of the superior court, and from 1751 to 1754, 
governor. He died May 17, 1767, in the 89th year of his age. 

He was free and affable, easy of access, of ready wit and great humor, a 
sincere Christian, and a zealous advocate for the civil and religious privileges 
of his country, which he defended with a firm spirit. Though uneducated 
in early life, his literary attainments were respectable. He published several 
tracts and a long poem, containing an account of the agency of John Win- 
throp in procuring from Charles II. the charter of Connecticut, and 
describing, in the quaint language of that day, the principal events of the 
Pequot War, as conducted by John Mason. 

Oliver Wolcott, the events of whose life are more particularly the subject 
of this memoir, was the youngest son of Roger Wolcott, and was born the 
26th of November, 1726. He was graduated at Yale College in 1747. In 
the same year he received a commission as captain in the army, from Gov. 
Clinton, of New York, and immediately raised a company, at the head of 
which he marched, to the defence of the northern frontiers, where he served 
for about a year; but the regiment to which he was attached, being disbande¢ 

Vou. XXVI. . 
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in consequence of the peace at Aix La Chapelle, he returned to Connecticut, 
and studied medicine, under the direction of his brother, Dr. Alexander 
Wolcott, then a distinguished practitioner. Before he was established in 
practice, the county of Litchfield was organized, and he was appointed the 
first sheriff of the county in 1751. In the year 1774, he was advanced to 
be an assistant or councillor; to which station he was annually elected till 
the year 1786. While a member of the council, he was also chief judge of 
the court of common pleas for the county, and for many years judge of the 
court of probate for the district of Litchfield. He served in the militia, in 
every grade of office, from that of captain to that of major-general. On 
all the questions preliminary to the revolutionary war, he was a firm advocate 
of the American cause. In July, 1775, he was appointed, by congress, one 
of the commissioners of Indian affairs for the northern department. This 
was a trust of great importance. Its object was to induce the Indian nations 
to remain neutral during the war. * While he was engaged in this business, 
the confroversies respecting boundaries between Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania, and between Vermont and New-York, menaced the tranquillity of the 
colonies, and exposed them to the seductions of British partisans. Mr. 
Wolcott’s influence was exerted, with great effect, to compromise these 
disputes, and to unite the New-England settlers in support of the American 
cause. In January, 1776, he attended congress at Philadelphia, and remained 
with that body till the declaration of independence was adopted and signed. 
He then returned to Connecticut, and on the 15th of August was appointed 
by Gov. Trumbull, and the Council of Safety, to command fourteen regi- 
ments of the Connecticut militia, which were ordered for the defence of 
New-York. This duty he performed, till the force, amounting to more than 
five thousand men, was subdivided into four brigades. He then returned 
home for a few weeks. In November, 1776, he resumed his seat in congress, 
and accompanied that body to Baltimore during the eventful winter of 1777. 
The ensuing summer, he was constantly employed in superintending detach- 
ments of militia, and corresponding on military subjects. After detaching 
several thousand men to the assistance of Gen. Putnam, on the North River, 
he headed a corps of between three and four hundred volunteers, who joined 
the northern army, under Gen. Gates, and aided in reducing the British 
Army, under Gen. Burgoyne. In February, 1778, he attended congress at 
York-Town, and continued with that body till July. In the summer of 
1779, after the invasion of Connecticut by the British, he was in the field, 
at the head of a division of the militia, for the defence of the sea coast. In 
1780, he remained in Connecticut. From 1781 to 1783, he occasionally 
attended congress. In 1784 and 1785 he was one of the commissioners of 
Indian affairs for the northern department, and, in concert with Richard 
Butler and Arthur Lee, prescribed the terms of peace to the Six Nations 
of Indians. From 1786, he was annually elected lieutenant-governor, till 
1796, when he was chosen governor, which office he held till his death on 
the first of December, 1797, in the 72d year of his age. 

This brief recital of the services of Oliver Wolcott proves, that during an 
active and laborious life devoted to the public service, he constantly enjoyed 
the confidence of his fellow citizens; a confidence alike honorable to him, 
and to the people of the State. He married Laura Collins, of Guildford, 
in the year 1765, with whom he lived till her death in 1795. In the arduous 
duties in which he was engaged during the revolutionary war, he was well 
supported by his wife, who, during his almost constant absence from: home, 
educated their children, and conducted the domestic concerns of the family, 
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including the management of a small farm, with a degree of fortitude, 
perseverance, frugality and intelligence, equal to that which in the best days 
of ancient Rome, distinguished their most illustrious matroms. Without her 
aid, his public services could not have been rendered, without involving a 
total sacrifice of the interests of his family: with her aid, his house was a 
seat of comfort and hospitality, and by means of her assistance, he retained 
during life a small estate, a part of which was a patrimonial inheritance. 

The person of Gov. Wolcott was tall and erect, indicating great personal 
strength and dighity. His countenance manifested a sedate and resolute 
mind. His manners were urbane, and through life he was distinguished for 
modesty. Though firm and tenacious of his own opinions, which he dis- 
tinctly expressed on all suitable occasions, he ever manifested great deference 
for the opinions of others. The State of Connecticut was, upon principle, 
well united in support of the revolution, and during the war was second 
only to Massachusetts, in the effective force furnished for its defence. There 
were here no British governors, officers, judges or agents. Though a few 
respectable men were of opinion that the war was premature and indiscreet, 
yet as their opinions proceeded from their peculiar views of the public 
interests and policy, their opposition was, in general, limited by moderation. 
The consequence was that the war of the revolution produced, in this State, 
few or none of those distressing consequences which usually attend civil 
conflicts. ‘The subject of these remarks was therefore able to maintain with 
his political opponents, and to extort from the enemy, the character of an 
inflexible republican, with the precious commendation of being just and 
humane in all his conduct. He was indeed a republican of the old school, 
and his ideas of government and social liberty were derived from the purest 
sources. He was never idle; dissipation had no charms for him. Though 
not a learned man by profession, the writings of the most celebrated histori- 
ans, biographers, poets and orators, both ancient and modern, were familiar 
to his mind and afforded him the only relaxation in which he indulged from 
active exertions. He was intimately acquainted with public law, and with 
the works of the great luminaries of science, who flourished in Europe, 
subsequent to the reformation. His integrity was inflexible, and never even 
suspected, his morals were strictly pure, and his faith that of a humble 
Christian, untainted by bigotry or intolerance. 

Gov. Wolcott was personally acquainted with and esteemed by most of 
the great actors of the American revolution, and his name is recorded in 
connection with many of its most important events. It is the glory of our 
country, that the fabric of American greatness was reared by the united 
toils and exertions of patriots in every State, supported by a virtuous and 
intelligent people. It is peculiar to our revolution, and distinguishes it from 
every other, that it was recommended, commenced, conducted and terminated, 
under the auspices of men who, with few exceptions, enjoyed the public 
confidence during every vicissitude of fortune. It is therefure sufficient for 
any individual to say of him, that he was distinguished for his virtues, his 
talents and his services, during the Age of Men— 


‘* Of Men on whom late time a kindling eye 
Shall turn, and tyrants tremble while they read.’’ 


That Gov. Wolcott was justly entitled to this distinction, was never 
disputed by his contemporaries. 
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ELIOT’S NEW-ENGLAND BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Letrer or Rev. Joun Eviot to Rev. Dr. Wau. BENTLEY. 


[Tats letter shows some of the difficulties under which Eliot’s Dictionary was 
composed and carried through the press. The first edition of Allen's Biographical 
sg ag Amn published in 1809, the same year as Eliot’s. We are indebted to Miss 
Mary R. Crowninshield for the original letter.—Ep. N. E. H. §& G. Register.) 


. 


Boston, Jan. 11, 1810. 


Dear Sir, Last evening I received your letter & packages, had no op- 
portunity to pay for the conveyance which I wished to do, and make the 
charge either to Dr. Morse or the Historical Society—For nothing in it 
was for myself, either letter or scrap of paper. 

I thank you for perusing my book—though I think neither your compli- 
ments nor your exceptions (as the case of some individuals) have much just- 
ness in them. I am very sorry I ever published it. My design was to be 
preparing it three or 4 years, & then make a job for my son. When Allen 
published his proposals, I was pressed into a thing I knew to be precipitate 
& wrong. I was urged by friends who felt or feigned friendship and expressed 
a higher opinion of my abilities than I knew they had. I was sick, hurried, 
plagued with other affairs. The Gentlemen who undertook to serve, heaped 
cares without putting a finger to lighten the burden. They engaged block- 
heads for printers, one of whom left it, to print the Patriot, and the other was 
always sure of making mistakes, more so after a proof was corrected, if a 
figure could be turned upside down. 

It will never see another edition in my day. The characters I think best 
drawn, meaning with truth, candour and impartiality, are S. Adams, J. 
Hancock, Hutchinson, Chauncy, Hubbard & Williams. A Gentleman from 
New York says I have not done justice to Adams, & that the book is hor- 
ribly deficient, in not having James Sullivan, the glory of our times.—Sev- 
eral Gentlemen in Boston, estimable for Talents & worth, tho’ federalists 
(which may lower them with you), say they would have mot subscribed for 
the book had they seen what I have said of S. A. & John Hancock. 

You say that I have not done justice to two men, who certainly are great 
favourites with me. I have declared R. W. with “ all his excentricities,’ one 
of the greatest and best men of the Planters. I have plucked a feather from 
the cap of Penn, by declaring that the first writer upon toleration, the 
first promoter of it in any government was this great man. I took my 
authorities, not from Mather or Morton, or Hutchinson, but from Winthrop, 
Callender, Backus, Bentley & jis own writings. 

As to Hubbard, I believe what Mr. Frisbee said was correct & very 
consistent with what you relate. I believe that the Clergy of the neigh- 
bourhood, & all the wise men of the Province did think and speak highly 
of him. But a generation-in the town of Ipswich rose up, who only were 
witness of his infirmities. I believe in every instance when a minister 
grows old, and people are put to expense to maintain him, they will treat him 
with neglect. I fully believe you & I, worthy, learned & respectable as we 
are, will experience it, if we outlive the days of our vigour, & loiter here 
after our companions have gone to their long home. 

After saying this, I thank you for your hints, and will endeavour to make 
use of them. I should certainly have quoted the passages which you have 
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done if I had seen them, & will certainly do it if I ever reprint, which I 
never expect to do. 

For the many, very many real expressions & tokens of your respect & 
affection, I again heartily thank you. I believe no man’s friendship to- 
wards myself is more sincere (at times I have thought it extravagant), but 
all compliments upon my Dictionary I can away with. 

And am with high sentiments of esteem & regard 
your friend & brother, Jonn E ior. 
[Addressed to] 
Rey. William Bentley, Salem. 


NOTES ON EARLY SHIP-BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Communicated by Capt. Gzo. Henry PREBLE, U. S. N.] 


A complete List of the Public and Private Armed Vessels belonging to Massa- 
chusetts, prior to the Revolution, from 1636 to 1776, and of Armed Vessels 
built or fitted out in Massachusetts from 1776 to 1783, inclusive. 
Continued from vol. xxv. page 369. 

Vessels, Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Jason Ship 10 25 T. Dinsmore 1780 
Jason Ship 16 70 C. Hamilton 1781. 
Joseph Brig 8 15 H. Higenson 1782 
Joseph Brig 6 20 P. Wells 1781 
Joseph Brig 8 25 C.Babbidge 1776-7 

Also Capts. Field and West. In September, 1776, captured a schooner 
in ballast; and in November, captured a ship with a valuable cargo. 
Recaptured three times. , 

Juliet Brig 6 16 §S. Smith 1781 
Julius Cesar Ship 40 J. Harrendon 1782 
Junius Ship 25 N. West 1781 
Junius Brutus Ship 100 J. Brooks, &e. 1780 
Junius Brutus Ship 120 N. Broadhouse 1781-2 

March, 1782, in company with the Holker and two other privateers, 
sailed on an expedition against Tortola, W. I., where they engaged several 
armed British vessels, and madg two captures. 

Juno Ship 12 25 W. Hayden 1780 
Juno Brig 12 16 J. Felt 1782 
Jupiter Ship 14 40 W. Orm 1782 

An American brig of this name, Capt. Watson, captured an Algerine 
galley of 12 guns, in 1786, and carried her into Malaga. 

Lady Washington Sloop 7 Cunningham, &c. 

June, off Boston, beat off 4 armed barges, killing several of the enemy. 
October, off Boston, captured a ship, with a cargo of rum, sugar and cotton. 
Lady Washington Brig 6 15 W. White 1782 
Landdon Sch’r 6 10 50 J. Codman, &c. 1776 
Languedoc Sch’r 8 25 R. Yearmans 1781 
Languedoc Sch’r 4 25 Dunn & Hegarty 1781 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Lark Brig 4 13 R. Stonehouse 1781 
Lark Sch’r 4 12 J. Tilden, &c. 1781 
Lee Sch’r 8 50 D. Walters, &e. 1776 

Captured 3 British transports, and assisted in taking a fourth, with Col. 
Campbell and part of the 71st Regiment on board. 
Lee Sloop — Burke 1776 

Pe an action with a ship,and schooner. Finding it rather warm, hauled 
off. 

Lee Ship 6 25 J. Conway 1782 
Lee Sch’r 6 30 W. James 1782 
See also previous to 1776. 
i Brig + 14 50 B. Crowninshield 1782 
Brig 10 20 D. Smith 1781 
Sch’r 6 25 — Pierce 1776 
October, captured a ship or brig, with a cargo of fish and lumber. 
Lion Brig 10 45 J. Mason 1781 
Little Bachelor Sloop 4 20 M. Johnson 1782 
Little Dan Sch’r 4 25 D. Young 1781 
Little Porgia Brig 10 60 W. Armstrong 1781 
Little Vincent Brig 10 16 J. O’Brien 1781 
Little Vincent Brig 8 25 N. Poor 1781 
Little Vincent Sloop 4 6 R. Chaloche 1781 
Lively Sloop 6 30 A. Dunn 1781 
Lively Sch’r 8 35 G. Ashby 1781 
Lively Sloop 6 25 M. Duprey 1782 
Lively Ship 14 30 N. Goodwin 1780 
Lively Sloop 10 35 D. Adams 1776 
Rescued the officers and crew of the British frigate * Blonde,” wrecked 
near a barren and desolate island. 
Live Oak Ship 6 20 S. Tucker 1782 
Lucy Brig 12 25 S. Clay 1780 
Lynch Sch’r — Ayers 1776 
Evidently the same vessel recorded in 1775. 
Manete Sch’r 6 16 J. Ducarte 1780 
Marlborough Ship — Babcock 1778 
Reported to have captured 28 prizes, one a slaver with 300 slaves. 
“Penn. Packet” for July 14th. 


Marquis Ship 10 20 N. West 1780 
Marquis Ship 16 80 R. Cowell 1781 
M. DeLafayette Ship 16 100 Buffington, Reed |7§]-2 
Maria Ship 12 35S. Hill 1781 
Mars Ship 14 45 J. Webber 1781 
Mars Ship 6 20 S. Dagget 1781 
Maria Brig 7 20 P. Maxfield 1781 
Massachusetts Brig 16 D. Souther 1776 
September, captured a brig of 6 guns and 28 men, with a company of 
dragoons on board. 
Massachusetts Brig 16 30 J. Calef 1780 
In 1779, captured a ship with a cargo valued at $100,000. 
Massachusetts Brig 16 30 — Fiske 1777 
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In company with the privateer “Tyrannicide,” captured the barque 
“Lawnsdale,” after resisting 3 hours, and losing 3 killed; also a ship and 6 
other vessels, in one of which were 63 Hessian Chasseurs. 


Vessels. 
Medium 
Mercury 
Mercy 
Minerva 
Minerva 
Mohawk 
Mohawk 
Montgomery 
Montgomery 
Monmouth 


Class. 
Sch’r 
Sch’r 
Sch’r 
Brig 
Sloop 
Ship 
Ship 
Sch’r 
Brig 
Brig 


Guns, 


4 
6 
4 
16 
6 


8 
6 


Swivels. Men. 


25 
15 
10 
35 
10 
130 
80 
15 
20 


Commanded by 
B. Withern 
W. Ferris 
J. Adams 
A. Hallet 
N. Buffington , 
E. Smith 
J. Carnes 
B. Ashton 
J. Carnes 


Date. 
1781 
1781 
1782 
1782 
1782 
1781 
1782 
1782 
1780 
1778-82 


20 D. Ingersoll 


In 1778, captured a vessel that was afterwards lost near Portsmouth, with 
In 1779, captured 2 brigs, 1 schooner and*1 sloop, 
the latter in charge of a midshipman and 4 men. 


her crew of 11 men. 


Monmouth 


Brig 


20 


160 —Ross* @ 


1779 


One of the cruisers destroyed in the Penobscot, to prevent falling into 


the possession of the British Squadron. 


Moore 
Morning Star 


Nancy 

Neptune 
Neptune 
Neptune 
Neptune 

New Adventure 


New Adventure - 


Nimble Shilling 
Nimble Shilling 
Norwich Witch 


Oliver Cromwell 


Oliver Cromwell 


Captured the tender “St. Geor 
in all 60 prisoners. 


Oliver Cromwell 


Brig 
Ship 


Bri 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Ship 
Brig 
Sch’r 
Sch’r 
Sch’r 


Ship 


Ship 


Ship 


14 
8 


4 


7 
14 
15 

6 
14 

6 

5 

a 


10 


16 


10 


40 E. Burroughs 
12. F. Roch 


13 T. Parker 
120 W. Friend 

20 W. Woodbury 

65 H. Smith 

60 S§S. Smith 

25 R. Cushing 

50 J. Neal 

15 J. Clover 

16S. Hill 

10 <A. Minor 


1782 
1780 


1780 
1777 
1780 
1781 
1781 
1780 
1781 
1781 
1781 
1780 


' 60 W.Coit & J. Tilley 1776 
Captured by the British sloop-of-war “Beaver,” May 11, 1777. 


— Parker 


85 J. Bray . 


Reported to have been captured by the “Galatea” frigate. 


Pallas 
Pallas 


Ship 


10 
14 


20 G. Hodges 
80 — Johnson 


1779 


ge,” of 10 guns; also a ship and schooner, , 


1781 


1780 
1779 


Captured a ship, loaded with provisions; was one of the vessels of the 
Saltonstall Expedition. 


Panther 
Panther 
Patty 
Patty 
Patty 
Patty 
Patty 


Sch’r 
Brig 
Ship 
Ship 
Brig 
Brig 
Brig 


35 §. Massury 

15 G. Lane 

20 Derby & Smith 
16 N. Nichols 

16. J. Oakes 

15 J. Bishop 

20 W. Hayden 


1781 
1782 
1782 
1777 
1779 
1779 
1782 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Peacock Brig 4 12 P. Wells 1782 
Peacock Sch’r 4 16 §. Smith 1780 
Peacock Sch’r 4 10 E. Davis 1781 
Peacock Sch’r 4 15 A. Mackay 1781 
Penguin Sch’r 10 40 §. Foster 1782 
Perus Ship 22 150 8. Crowell 1782 
Phenix Brig 8 16 __ J. Richard 1780 
Phenix Sloop 10 8 60 — Cunningham 1776 
Pickering Sloop 16 100 J. Harraden 1779 

May, had an engagement of 1 hour and 25 minutes with a cutter of 20 
guns. June, captured the schooner “Golden Eagle,” 22 guns and swivels, 
and 57 men, which was soon after recaptured by the “ Achilles,” which the 
“P.” afterwards engaged for several hours, beat her off, and then retook her 
prize, on board of which she found the 2nd Lt. of the “ Achilles.” 

Pa. Gazette, No. 2619. 


October, off Sandy Hook, engaged at the same time, and captured after 
1 hour and,30,minutes, ship “ Hope,” reported to have been armed with 14 
guns; brig “ Pomone,” reported to have been armed with 12 guns; cutter 
“ Royal George,” reported to have been armed with 14 guns; and during 
the same year three other armed vessels. 
Pilgrim Ship 18 150 J. Robinson 1779 
Captured 3 prizes, one with men, and 2 with cargoes of salt. 
Pilgrim Ship 18 150 J. Robinson 1781 
January 5th, captured, after an action of several hours, the “Mary,” of 
22 guns and 83 men; her Captain among the killed; both vessels very much 
shattered. 
Pink Sch’r 4 20 M. Harvey 1782 
Polly Sloop 12 8 100 —Leech ° 1776 
August, 1779, captured a brig, with a cargo of tobacco. 
Polly Ship 16 24 S. Lee 1782 
Polly Ship 6 14. G. Leacy 1780 
Polly Ship 20 35 W.Coas 1781 
Polly Ship 8 30 J. Foster 1781 
Pompey Boat 10 W. Thomas 1781 
Poppet Sch’r 10 T. Barnard 1782 
Poras Ship 20 140 J. Carne 1781 
Porga Brig 14 40 W. Armstrong 1780 
Port Pacquet Ship 8 20 S. Forrester 1781 
Prosper Ship 6. 18 J. Atkins 1780 
Protector Ship 26 .200 J. F. Williams 1779 
January 9th, at sea, engaged the British ship “ Admiral Duff,” Capt. R. 
Strange, of 30 guns, for 14 hours, when the latter blew up, and 55 only of 
her crew were saved from the wreck. The “ P.” subsequently had a running 
fight for several hours with the “Thames” frigate, and escaped. Midshipman 
(subsequently Commo.) Preble was attached to the “P.” at this time. For 
an account of this fight, see Vol. II. of N. E. Historical and Genealogical 
Register. The “Protector” was finally captured by the “ Roebuck,” a 40 
_ gun ship, and the “May Day,” of 28 guns. Her log-book is now in the 
possession of the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society. 
Providence Sloop 8 15 J. Simmonds 1780 
Putnam 2 16 45 — Bayley 1776 
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Captured a privateer, of 8 guns and 20 men. 
Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Putnam 20 170 Waters 1779 
Was one of the Saltonstall Expedition. 
Queen of Spain Ship 6 15 T. Barnard 1782 


Race Horse Brig 15 N. Thayer 1781 
Race Horse Sch’r 25 A. Storey 1782 
Race Horse Sch’r 15 T. Oliver 1782 
Rainbow Sch’r 25 O. Webb 1782 
Rainbow Schr 10 40 W. Webb 1782 
Rambler Ship 16 40 B. Lovett 1782 
Ranger Sch’r 6 10 40 — Robert 1776 
Ranger Brig 10 20 S. Babson 1780 
Ranger Brig 8 15 T. Simmonds 1781 
Ranger Brig 8 20 J. Knight 1781 
Ranger Sch’r 2 4 20 J. Burgess- 1782 
Ranger Sch’r 4 20 J. Christopher 1782 
Rattlesnake Ship 20 85 M. Clark 1781 
The British claim to have captured a cruiser of this name. 
Raven Ship 10 40 J. Davis 1780 
Raven Sch’r 10 40 G. Olmstead 1780 
Raven Sch’r 10 40 G. Hollister 1781 
Raven Sch’r 10 45 §. Buckland 1782 
Recovery Brig 12 ~ 15 S. Ingersoll 1782 
Recovery Brig 6 16 W. Dennis 1782 
Reprisal Brig 8 10 70 — Wheelwright 1776 
Repgisal Brig 10 55 ~P. Read 1777 
Reprisal Galley 4 25 B. Frizzle 1781 
Reprisal Sch’r 4 30 J. Curtis 1781 
Reprisal Sch’r 6 12 W. Jacobs 1782 
Republic Sloop 12 J. F. Williams 1776 
Captured ship “Julius Cesar,” armed ship, with a valuable cargo taken. 
to Boston. 
Resolution ‘ 6 25 A. Potter, &c. 1781 
Resolution Ship 20 130 S. West 1782. 
Resolution Brig 6 18 L. Seare 1780 | 
One of these captured 5 vessels in 1779; cargoes of coal, &c. 
Resource Ship 10 24 R. Ober 1780 
Retaliation Brig 10 9 70 — Giles 1776 
Captured a ship armed with 6 guns, after a resistance of two hours. May 
14, 1779, was attacked by an English cutter of 16 guns and a brig of 14,. 
and beat them off. 
Retaliation Ship 12 30 J. Goodhue 1780 
Retaliation Ship 10 24 §. Sewell 1781 
Retrieve Sloop 10 16 80 — Stone 1776 
Revenge Sloop 12 80 J. White, &c. 1776 
August, captured ships “Anna Maria,” cargo of rum and sugar, and 
“Polly,” cargo of wine, &c. Brigs “ Harlequin” and “ Fanny,” cargoes of 
rum and sugar. Sloop “ Betsey,” and one other released with prisoners. A 
ship of this name, 18 guns and 150 men, was in the Saltonstall Expedition,. 
1779. 
Vou, XXVI. 3 
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Vessels. , Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Revenge Sloop 4 14 A. Rainey, &c. 1780 
Revenge Sloop 4 14 E. Burrows, &. 1781 
Revenge Sch’r 8 40 B. Knight, &e. 1781 
Revenge Sch’r 4 35S. Foster 1781 
Revenge Sch’r 4 35 LL. Coat 1781 
Revolt Brig 8 20 H. Phelps 1781 
Rising States Brig 20 16 100 J. Thompson 1776 

Also armed with 7 cohorns. 
Robin Hood Ship 14 60 S. Smith 1781 
Rochester Boat 20 §. Morton 1782 
Rochambeau Snow 16 85 M. Melally 1781 
Roebuck Ship 14 ‘ 90 Hemfield, Gray 1779-80 
PE amg off Salem, captured the privateer sloop “Castor,” of 8 guns and 

men. 
Romeo Sloop 10 15 J. Grimes 1781 
Romulus Brig 14 25 J. Grafton, &e. 1781 
Rover Sch’r 6 20 E. Ayre 1781 
Rover Schr 12 40 D. Niedham 1782 
Rover Sloop 8 14 80 — Forrester 1776 

Engaged the ship “ Africa,” which soon after blew up, and only 3 lives 
out of a crew of 26 were saved ; captured the snow “ Lively,” and the brigs 
“Mary and James,” “Sarah Ann” and the “ Good Intent.” 


Rover Ship 24 100 J. Barre 1781 


A packet of this name, carrying 6 guns, was captured by an American 
privateer, Capt Sweet, in 1779. 


Rover Schr 6 30 Z. Young 1%82 
The enemy claim to have captured a cruiser of this name, carrying 14 
guns. 


Rover Galley Sch’r 4 25 L. Carver 1782 
Ruby Brig 6 20 §S. Babson 1781 


Salem Brig 12 20 H. Williams 1780 
Salem Sch’r 6 30 E. Stanley 1782 
Salem Packet Ship 12 80 J. Cook 1781 
Salem Packet Ship 9 20 J. Brewer 1782 
Sally 20 180 — Holmes 1789? 


Destroyed in the Penobscot, to prevent capture. 


Sally Sloop 2 16 E. Crocker 1782 
Satisfaction Sch’r 10 20 M.Smelthurst 1782 
Satisfaction Sloop 14 12 100 — Wheelwright 1777 
Scammel Schr 16 40 N. Stoddard 1782 
October, was chased on the Jersey shore by two British men-of-war, 
whose boats were beaten off, and the privateer got off without having sus- 
tained material injury. 
Scotch Irish Boat 2 12 J. Wing 1782 
Scourge ; Ship 20 120 J. Parker 1781 
Sea Flower Brig 6 15 W. Whitcomb 1781 
Sea Flower Sloop 4 30 R. Jones, &c. 1782 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Sea Flower Sloop 6 40 D. Nye 1782 
Sebastian Ship 10 30 J. Grooves 1780 
Senegal Brig 10 35 N. Bentley 1781 
Shake# Galley 6 40 S. Stacey 1782 
Shark Brig 14 80 D. Allen 1781 
Shaving Mill Boat D. Loring 1781 
Sherwood Brig 14 11? J. Tucker 1782? 
Siren Sch’r 12 50 D. Stevenson 1781 
Sky Rocket Brig 16 120 — Burke 1779 


Probably overrated in guns and men; one of the Saltonstall Expedition. 


Spanish Fame Brig 10 25 J. Robb, &e. 1781 

Spanish Packet Ship 10 20 T. Dalling 1782 

Speedwell Sloop 8 12 70 — Greeley 1776 
October, captured a snow, and sent her to Boston. 


Speedwell Brig 10 50 J. Murphy 1781 
Speedwell Boat 2 20 L. Barbor,&c. 1782 
Spitfire Brig 1 10 20 W. Perkins 1782 
St. Mary’s Brig 12 30 J. Leach 1782 
Success Sch’r 2 18 S. Rodgers 1781 
Success. Ship 6 15 W. White 1780 
Success Brig 10 50 J. Brown 1781 
Success Brig 16 20 S. Stanwood 1782 
Success Boat 1 20 §. Freeman, &. 1782 
Surprise Brig 14 20 B. Cole 1782 
Surprise Sch’r 18 N. Perkins 1781 


Surprise Sch’r 8 85 J. Lengoore 1782 
Swallow Brig 6 20 H.Higgenson 1782 
Swift Brig 14 70 J. Little 1781 
Swift Brig 14 20 J. Johnson 1781 
Swift Brig 8 20 <A. Woodbury 1781 
Swift Sch’r 2 10 380 T. Saunders 1781 


Tartar Sch’r 3 8 18 T. Dexter 1782 
Tartar Ship 24 200 — Grimes 1776 


Mentioned in Clark’s Naval History, p. 50; probably overrated in guns 
and men. 


Tempest Ship 12 40 J. Souns 1781 
Thomas Ship 10 20 F. Boardman 1781 
Thomas Brig 12 35 J. Smith 1780 
Thorn Ship 16 100 Daniel Waters 1778 

Ship 16 60 Daniel Waters 1778 


Engaged the brig “ Gov. Tyron,” Capt. Stebbins, of 16 guns, and at the 
same time the brig “Sir William Erskine,” Capt. Hamilton, of 18 guns, 
each having a greater number of men than the “Thorn.” After an action of 
2 hours the “Tyron” struck, and the “ Erskine” made sail to escape, but was 
pursued and captured. Also same year, captured the ship “ Sparlin,” of 18 
guns and 97 men, after an action of 50 minutes; carried the two last prizes 
into Boston; the first separated in the night and escaped. Capt. Walters 
was appointed a captain in the U.S. Navy, upon the recommendation of 
Gen. Washington, March 15, 1777. 
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Vessels. 
Thorn 


Three Friends 


Thrasher 
Tiger 
Tiger 
Trooper 


True American 


Class. 
Ship 18 
Sch’r 4 
Sch’r 8 
Brig 14 
Ship 16 
Ship 8 
12 


Guns, 


Swivels. Men. 


Early Ship-building in Massachusetts. 


120 
25 
30 
70 
74 
30 


Commanded by 


S. Tucker 
W. Young 
B. Cole 

S. Crowel 

J. Tucker 

S. Dunn 

— Buffington 


Had a severe engagement with a W. I. privateer. 


True Blue 
Tryall 


Two Brothers 
Two Brothers 


Sloop 6 
Sch’r 6 
Ship 8 
Sch’r 1 


8 


40 


O. Allen 


20 S. Rodgers, &c. 
60 T. Chester, &c. 


25 


W. Gray 


[January, 


Date. 

1781 
1782 
1781 
1781 
1782 
1781 
1778 


1776 
1782 
1776 
1781 


Re-enforced by volunteers in April, 1779; captured off Salem, a privateer 
of 8 guns and 60 men. 


Twin Sisters 


Tybalt 


Tyrannicide 


Brig 16 
Brig 8 
Brig 14 


25 
20 


S. Avery 
P. Howland 


100 J. Fisk 


1781 
1782 
1776 


June 13th, at sea, captured, after a resistance of one hour, the British 
packet schooner “Despatch,” of 8 guns, 12 swivels and 31 men, loss of her 
Captain (Gutteridge), and 1 man killed and 7 wounded. In July, at sea, 


captured the armed ship “ Glasgow,” with 30 prisoners. 


captured the brig “St. John” and schooner “Three Brothers.” 


Tyrannicide 


Brig 14 


90 


A. Hallet 


In August, at sea, 


1779 


March 29th, off Bermuda, carried by boarding, after an obstinate resistance 
of more than one hour, the British brig “ Revenge,” of 14 guns and 85 men, 
Capt. Kendall; the latter had two of her guns dismounted, and many of her 
crew killed and wounded. The “T.” had 8 wounded. 


Tyrannicide 
Tyrannicide 


Brig 14 
Brig 14 


90 
90 


S. Harding 
— Cathcart 


August 14th, destroyed in the Penobscot to prevent capture. 


Ulysses 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


Vengeance 


Ship 10 
Sch’r 8 
Sch’r 4 
Pol’ca 4 
Ship 4 
Brig 8 
Sloop 10 


Brig 18 


14 


40 
25 
20 
15 
12 
20 
65 


100 


D. MeNiel . 
J. Blackley 
D. Parsons 
T. Powers 
E. Schin 

J. Gardner 


— Semes 


— Newman 


1779 
1779 


1780° 
1777 
1781 
1780 
1781 
1780 
1786? 


1778 


September 17th, captured the packet ship “ Harriet,” of 16 guns and 45 


men, after an action of 15 minutes; had one man killed. September 21st, 
captured the packet ship “Eagle,” of 14 guns and 60 men; resisted 20 
minutes and lost several killed and wounded, among the former a colonel; 
had on board 4 lieutenant-colonels and 3 majors. 


Vengeance Brig 18 190 — Thomas 
August 14th, one of the fleet destroyed in the Penobscot. 


Ship 10 80 G. Babcock 
Ship 10 20 T. Nicholson 


1779 


1781 


Venus 
1782 


Venus 
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Vessels. Class, Guns. Swivels, Men. Commanded by Date. 
Venus Brig 6 15 M. Leslie, &e. 1780-1 
Virginia Ship 10 24 W. Claghorn 1782 
Viper Sch’r 2 25 T. Coburn 1782 
Viper Sloop 2 25 B. Hilton 1782 
Viper Ship 65 J. Niel 1782 
Volunteer Sch’r 20 L. Luce 1782 
Volunteer Galley 24 W. Hart 1782 


8 
1 

Vulture Sch’r 4 18 W. Shaloner 1782 
7 


Wasifington Ship 15 E. Lewis 1781 
Wasp Snow — Harthorne 1776 
Wasp Boat 19 §S. Thompson 1782 

October, lost 3 killed and 10 wounded in an action of 2 hours with an 
armed British packet; captured a snow with a cargo of oats. November, 
captured a ship with a cargo of fish, &c. 


Sch’r 4 16 E. Pike 1780 
Brig 6 20. D. NeNiel 1782 
Wexford Brig 20 120 J. Rathburn 1781 
William Ship 8 25 J. Power 1781 
Willing Maid Galley 4 25 J. Savage 1782 
Winthrop Sloop 13 35 Geo. Little 1781 
Ed. Preble, afterward commodore in the navy, was her Ist lieut. 
Captured 2 letters-of-marque on herefirst cruise, afterwards cut out the 
British armed brig “ Merriam” lying in the Penobscot with a prize sloop, 
and made numerous other captures, among which was a schooner of 8 guns, 
that was first chased on shore. 


Wolf Sloop 10 10 90 — Freeman 1776 


Yankee Sloop 9 16 43 — Johnson 1776 
July, captured ships “Creighton” and “Zachara,” cargoes rum and sugar. 

The prisoners in these prizes afterwards rose and took “ Yankee,” and 

carried her to Dover, where the captain was imprisoned and treated with 

great cruelty. 

Yankee Hero Brig 14 40 J. Tracy 1776 


June, was captured by the English frigate “Lively,” after a sharp 
resistance and the loss of 4 killed and 13 wounded. 


Zephyr Brig 4 15 G. Lane 1780 


Nore.—The classification, &c. of vessels contained in these tables are 
compiled chiefly from Emmons’s Statistical History of the U. S. Navy, or 
have been copied from official documents ; nevertheless, a sloop may have 
been called a ship, or a brig sometimes a schooner, and perhaps the swivels 
have sometimes been included in the number of guns given, but in the 
absence of positive proof, I have confined myself to the record. 

The guns on board the privateers fitted out in Massachusetts, during the 
year 1781, amounted to 500, and the men to upwards of 2300.—(Penn. 
Packet, July 26.) 


(To be continued.) 
Vou. XXVI. 3* 








Early Printing in Virginia. 


EARLY PRINTING IN VIRGINIA. 


[Tue following somepeanam, printed from the originals in the possession of 
Miss Mary R. Crowninshield, seems to have been begun at the desire of Isaiah 
Thomas, Esq., who was then engaged upon his History of Printing in America, 
which was published the next year. In that work, vol. ii., pages 41-2, he makes 
these statements :— 

‘** Lord Effingham, who was appointed governor in 1683, was ordered am, 
‘ to allow no person to use a printing press on any occasion whatsoever.’ Although 
these instructions were given to lo fingham, yet no act of the colonial govern- 
ment of Virginia can be found, after the strictest search by the greatest law charac- 
ters in the state, which prohibits the use of the press. ‘The influence of the governors 
was, undoubtedly, sufficient for the purpose without any legislative act.’’ 

The expression, ‘* the strictest search by the greatest law characters in the state,” 
in this extract, no doubt refers to that detailed in this correspondence. We are in- 
debted to Col. Thomas H. Ellis, formerly of Richmond, Va., now of Chicago, II. 
for the greater part of the material from which we have compiled the subjoined 
notes ; also, to Thomas H. Wynne, Ee. and Alex. Q. Holladay, Esq., of Rich- 
mond, and Conway Robinson, Esq., of Washington, D. C., for assistance.—[Ep. of 
N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register.}. 


Wittram W. Henrie,’ Esq. to Hon. St. Georce Tucker. 


Dear Sir, Richmond, 4th July, 1809. 

Your favour of the 28" ult®. was put into my hands this morning. 
—I will with pleasure, make the examination requested, and inform you of 
the result.—If a law ever did exist, in Virginia, prohibiting the printing of 
News Papers, it must have been, I presume, posterior to Purvis’s collection 
of the laws: for at the period of the publication of that book, and for many 
years afterwards, no such thing as printing of any kind seems to have been 
contemplated in Virginia. 

It is well known the Purvis was printed in London (supposed about the 
year 1§2).—Ihave an ibridgement of the Laws of Virginia printed in Lon- 
don alsb, in the year 1122 ; and another, purporting to be a second edition, 
printed in 1728 ; but, in truth, it is the same book, with only a new title 
page ;—a species of typographical artifice, very common at that period, espe- 
cially as it related to law-books of every kind. 

My Statutes at Large have progressed, in the printing, as far as the 
March session 1657-8 and from the earliest period of our legislation to 
that date, I have discovered no law of the kind alluded to in the extract 
inserted in your letter.—I will immediately examine the intervening period 


1 Witt1AM WALLER HeENING is more generally known for his connection with the 
“Statutes at Large” of Virginia, a series of 13 volumes compiled and edited by him with 
great learning and ability. In its historical features, also, this exhaustive work is entitled 
to the highest credit. Mr. Hening also published several law manuals, and, jointly 
= Mr. William Mumford (a translator of Homer), reported and published several volumes 
of law-reports. ; 

We have not been able to ascertain anything definite in regard to his ancestors, or early 
history, and it would seem that his great services to his native State have not secured for 
his memory the notice he deserved. He died 31 March, 1828, and probably in Richmond. 
A son, the Rev. Edmund Waller Hening of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was for some 
years a missionary in Africa. : 

The name Waller was probably the name of his mother. If so, he was perhaps descended 
from John Waller, one of the first planters at Jamestown in 1607, or from Edmund Waller 
who is said to have come over early in the 18th century... Mr. H. B. Grigsby, in his “ Dis- 
course on the Life and Character of the Hon. Littleton Waller Tazewell” (1860), supposes 
that this Edmund was a grandson of Edmund the poet. He is in error, however, in stating 
that this Edmund of Virginia was the first of the name in the colony. 
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between 1658, and the commencement of Purvis, as well as the MSS. em- 
braced in that book, and as low down as 1733 (when the first Revisal of 
our laws was printed in Virginia) ; and if any thing should occur which will 
throw any light on the subject to which your enquiries have been directed, 
I will communicate it to you. 
I am respectfully, yrs, 
[Addressed to] Wm. W. Henna. 
The Hon’” St. George Tucker, 
Williamsburg [Va.] 


[Memo. by Judge Tucker.] 
St. G. Tucker to his friend Bishop Madison. 


Having no recollection of any such law as that which the reverend M*. 
Bentley in his Letter to you, enquires after, I wrote to M'. Hening who 
has made the most ample collection of the Laws of Virginia, which he is 
now actually engaged in publishing, to make the same enquiries from him. 
The preceding Letter contains his answer, which you will do me the favor 
to transmit with my best respects to-M’. Bentley & Doctor Oliver. 

July 10, 1809. 


BisHor Mapison To Rey. Dr. WittiaAm BENTLEY. 


Rev. & Dear Sir, July 12, 1809. 

I transmit the Result of Judge Tucker’s enquiries relative to 
the object of which you wished to be informed. I am sorry that no deci- 
sive answer has yet been obtained, but you will find, from Mr. Hening’s 
Letter, that this cannot long be the Case. Mr. Hening’s Diligence & 


1 The Rev. James Madison, D.D., first bishop of Virginia, and son of John Madison, 
clerk of Augusta Co., Va., was born at Port Republic, in the county of Rockingham, Va., 
27 Aug., 1749, and died in Williamsburgh, 6 March, 1812. He was descended from the 
Capt. Isaac Madison (or Madyson) whose name appears as an ctive agent in the affairs 0° 
the colony at Jamestown from almost the first. See Smith’s ist.of Va.; N ei? i History 
of the Virginia (x ey &e. sO 

In 1653, John Madison was settled on Chesapeake Bay. He vas the father of John, the 
father of Ambrose, who was the father of James, the father of Pres. James Madison. 
The family planted itself on the shores of Chesapeake Bay, but gradually extended 
its branches through Virginia to the waters of Mississippi, and several of its members were 
pioneers of the tide of frontier life and adventure in that direction. See Letter of John 
Madison, under date of 1753, in Rives’s Madison. From the writer of that letter, who 
was first cousin of Pres. Madison’s father, sprang Bishop Madison; Col. George Madison 
distinguished in the war of 1812, and governor of Kentucky, and other eminent men of 
that name. 

The bishop was educated at the College of William and Mary, where he distinguished 
himself as a scholar; elected professor of mathematics in 1773; admitted to orders in the 
church by the bishop of London in 1775; president of William and Mary from 1777 to 
1812; consecrated bishop by the archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the bishops of 
London and Rochester, 19 Sept., 1790. 

Bishop Madison’s studies in mathematics, moral philosophy and natural history were 
extensive. His published writings are not numerous. Among them is a sermon on the 
death of Gen. Washington; an elegy on John Madison, 22 Sept., 1809, and a prayer com- 
= (in 1807) for the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the settlement of 

amestown. He prepared a map of Virginia, of which a few copies are extant. The 
Richmond Enguirer contains also a communication from him about a mammoth, 14 July, 
1809, and one on meteroic stones, 13 Dec., 1810, The same paper contains his obituary, 
under date of 13 March, 1812, and that of his widow, Mrs. Sarah Madison, under date of 
Aug., 1815. The degree of doctor in divinity was conferred upon him in 1785, by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. : 

One of the bishop’s daughters, perhaps his only daughter, married the late Robert G. 
Scott, an eminent criminal lawyer of Richmond, who was some years consul of the United 
States at Rio de Janeiro—and was succeeded in the same office by his son Robert G. 
Scott, Jr.; another of Mr. Scott’s sons, Charles L., was a representative in congress from 
California; a daughter married Edwin Harvie Chamberlayne, chief clerk in the office of 
the James River and Kanawha Company, at Richmond. 
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Accuracy may be entirely relied upon; & if the Gentlemen engaged in the 
work mentioned should find it convenient to wait for the Issue of Mr. H.’s 
researches, I shall lose no Time in forwarding it to you. 

I regret, very sincerely, that the Person alluded to in your Letter should 
be the source of uneasiness to his dearest Friends, as well as to yourself. 
There was, certainly whilst he was here, a kind of Eccéhtricity, or strangeness 
in his manners, which impress’d many with the Belief of some Derange- 
ment. It is too probable, I think, that there is more of Reality than mere 
Pretext, in his situation. 

I wrote to our Friend, Dr. Oliver, a few Days past, and mentioned to him, 
that I should write to you as soon as I rect Mr. Tucker’s Reply. I thought 
it would be more satisfactory to forward the inclosed. I am, Rev‘ sir— 
with the greatest Respect, Yr Friend & Ser’t, 

J. Manpison, 
Williamsburg. 


[Postmarked W™burg, Va., July 14.] 
[Addressed to] 
The Rev‘ Dr. Bentley, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 


Hon. St. Georce Tucker’ To THE Rev. Dr. Bent Ley. 
REVEREND Sir, Warminster, Va., August 3d, 1809. 


A few days before I left home, in Williamsburg, I did myself 
the pleasure to communicate to Bishop Madison the answer which I had 
received from M". Hening, respecting the prohibition of printing newspa- 
pers in Virginia, at some period antecedent to our revolution. By the last 
post I have received a second Letter from that Gentleman, the contents of 


which are as follow. 
“ Not being able to discover in all my researches into the old acts of as- 


sembly in my possession, any trace of a law interdicting the publication of 
news-papers in Virginia, I requested information from MT". Jefferson, on 
the subject: the subjoined is an extract of a Letter just received from him. 


1 St. George Tucker was educated at William and wm § College. Heread law and began 
practice. After the revolutionary war, he was appointed by the legislature one of a com- 
mittee, composed of Edmuud Pendleton, Henry Tazewell, St. George Tucker, Joseph 
Prentis, Arthur Lee, and William Nelson, Jr., to revise and digest the laws of Virginia; 
one of the judges of the General Court, professor of law in William and Mary, a judge of the 
Court of Appeals, and district judge of the United States for the eastern district of Vir- 

nia. His judgeship in the Court of Appeals he resigned 2 April, 1811. The office of 

strict judge he resigned several years previous to his death, in consequence of feeble 
health. In 1801, he published a letter on slavery, addressed to a member of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, which has frequently been quoted in the anti-slavery manuals of 
later days, taking ground that the effect of domestic slavery on the moral character of the 
whites was baneful, and inconsistent with the truest principles of republicanism. He 
prepared an edition of ‘‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries, with Notes of reference to the consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, and the Commonwealth of Virginia”; author, also, 
of various political essays, and of the poetic lines, beginning, ‘‘ Days ofsmy youth, ye have 
glided away.” 

Judge and Mrs. Tucker died, and were buried, at ‘‘ Edgewood,” Nelson county, Va., the 
seat of Joseph C. Cabell, Esq., who had married his step-daughter. 

He was a near relative of the late Hon. Henry St. George Tucker, of London, who was 
for a number of years, by successive elections, chairman of the board of directors of the 
East India Company; and also a relative of the late Hon. George Tucker, who was for 
about six years a representative in congress from ba wer the first professor of moral 

hilosophy and political economy in the University of Virginia, author of “ The Laws of 

ages, Profits and Rent, investigated,” ‘‘ Progress of the United States in Population and 
Wealth,” “ The Life of Thomas Jefferson,” ‘‘ A History of the United States,” &e. 

Judge Henry St. George Tucker, his eldest son, an alumnus of William and Mary, was 

sometime a member of congress, chancellor of the fourth Judicial Circuit, president of the 
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“¢T do not know that the publication of newspapers was ever prohibited 
in Virginia. My Collection of Newspapers begins in 1741, but I have 
seen one newspaper of about three years earlier date, as well as I can recol- 
lect. The first Laws printed in Virginia, were, I believe, the collection of 
1733. Till the beginuing of our revolutionary disputes, we had but one 
press, and that having the whole business of the Government, and no com- 


Court of Appeals, professor of law in the University of Virginia, author of Lectures on 
Natural Law, Lectures on Government, Lectures on Constitutional Law, Commentaries on 
the Laws of Virginia, &c. &c., and president of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society. He married Ann Evelina Hunter, who was a daughter of Moses Hunter and 
Ann Stephen (a daughter of General Adam Stephen), of Jefferson county; and died in 
Winchester, Va., 28 August, 1848. 

Of his two daughters, the first, Ann, married Dr. T. Magill, formerly professor of the 
principles and practice of medicine, obstetrics and medical jurisprudence in the University 
of Virginia; the second, Virginia, married Henry L. Brooke, Esq., an attorney and coun- 
sellor-at-law, formerly of Richmond, now residing in Baltimore. Mrs, Magill, assisted 
by two of her daughters, is the principal of the Valley Female Institute—an admirable and 
very successful school for the education and training of young ladies, in Winchester. Her 
eldest daughter married the Rev. J. R. Graham, — the Presbyterian Church in Win- 
chester. Another of the daughters, Miss Mary Tucker Magill, has been for several years 
an accepted contributor to some of the leading magazines of the country—and the Lippin- 
cotts have at this time in preparation a story of Virginia Home Life, written by her, enti- 
tled, ““ The Holcombes.” One of Mrs. Brooke's daughters married Daniel Lucas, Esq., a 
lawyer by profession, and the author of numerous poetical productions—among them: 
“In the land where we were dreaming.” 

Of Judge Henry St. George Tucker’s sons— 

David- Hunter, married a daughter of the late Hon. George M. Dallas. His professional 
education was received at the University of Virginia, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
in Paris. Heis the author of medical works; was for several years a professor in the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, and for a longer period professor of the practice 
of medicine in the Medical College of Virginia, in Richmond—where he still practises his 
profession. His eldest son, Henry St. George, a very promising and exemplary young man, 
was the first soldier in the confederate army, of Virginia, who lost his life after the com- 
mencement of the late war. 

Nathaniel-Beverley, married Miss Ellis. He now resides in St. Catharines, Ontario, 
Canada. Soon after leaving the university, he settled to agricultural life at “ Hazelfield,’ 
the former home of his mother and grandmother, in Jefferson county, Va., but subsequentl 
founded and edited the Washington Sentinel, became printer to the U. S. Senate, pow 
during the administration of Mr. Buchanan, was consul of the United States at Liverpool. 
One of his sons, Beverley-Dandridge, — educated at Vevay, in Switzerland, and who 
is now prepasing for the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, is the 
author of various hymns, among which we recall one, on the words from St. Mark, “‘ Come: 
Take up thy Cross and Follow me,”—beginning : 

“ Yea, Jesu, Lord, at thy command, 
I take the cross and ready stand, 
To follow thee.” 


One piece of his contains 133 lines on the words of the Psalmist, “ And He hath put a 
new song in my mouth, even praise unto our God,” headed Lyra Sacra, beginning: 


* Too long, too long, O Lord, on careless wings 
My song has wandered far from thee.” 


John-Randolph, formerly attorney-general of the State of Virginia, and at present asso- 
ciate professor of law in Washington and Lee University. He enjoys a remarkable EZ 
larity in his native state. Among his published writings is a lecture, entitled, ‘‘ The South- 
ern Church justified in its support of the War.” He will soon have ready for the press a 
new edition of “ Tucker's Commentaries,” adapted to the greatly changed laws of this 
day. He married a daughter of Col. Humphrey Powéll, of Leesburg, Virginia. 

St. George, who was for some years clerk of the senate, and afterward, of the House 
of Delegates, and principal of a classical school at Ashland, Hanover county, died during 
the late war, from disease contracted in the military service of the Confederate States; 
being at the time the captain of a company of infantry. His contributions to polite litera- 
ture were numerous, and some of them very graceful and beautiful. Among his poems 
was “ The Southern Cross ;” and among his prose works, ‘ Hansford; a tale of Bacon’s 
Rebellion.” He married a daughter of the late Governor Thomas Walker Gilmer, of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 

Judge Nathaniel-Beverley Tucker, the second son of Judge St. George Tucker, was some 
time district-judge of the United States for the district of Missouri, afterward professor of 
law in William and Mary, author of “ Tucker’s Pleadings ;” also, of ‘* Lectures on the Sci- 
ence of Government,” and among other literary works, of “The Partisan Leader.” One of 
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petitor for public favor, nothing disagreeable to the Governor could be got 
into it. We procured Kind to come from Maryland to publish a free paper. 
I do not suppose there ever was a legal obstacle.’ ” 

Such, Sir, is the most satisfactory Information I have been able to pro- 
cure in answer to your enquiries. Be pleased to accept my best wishes, 
& respects, & do me the favor to present them also to Doctor Oliver. 

I am, Reverend Sir, your most obed' sev‘, 
The Reverend M". Bentley. Sr. G. Tucker. 


his daughters married the late Henry A. Washington, who was also a professor in William 
and Mary, and, under the authority of congress, edited, with Notes, “The writings of 
Thomas Jefferson.” 

Elizabeth, only daughter of Mrs. Coalter, who was the daughter of St. George Tucker, 
married John Randolph Bryan, the adopted son and one of the legatees of John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, at one time a lieutenant in the United States Navy, afterwards a distinguished 
farmer ,in Gloucester county, Va., but now residing at “‘ Carysbrook,” Fluvanna county, 
with large planting interests also in Alabama. One of his sons, Joseph, a member of the 
Richmond bar, recently married a daughter of John Stewart, Esq., of “ Brook Hill,” 
near Richmond. 

An obituary notice of Judge St. George Tucker will be found in Niles’s Register, vol. 
=; Dec., 1827; and a fine biographical sketch in Call’s Reports, 4th vol. (Richmond, 

a., )s 


PEDIGREE. 
Henry! Tucker, of Port Royal, Bermuda, married Anne Butterfield. Their children 


were :— 

1. Henry, Lt. Gov. of Bermuda; died Feb., 1808. 

2. Frances, married Henry Tucker, Esq., of Somerset, Bermuda; died 12 Sept., 1825. 
vie oy John was the father of the wife of Dr. Robert Emmet of the University of 

in 

3. Tuomas Tupor, a physician in Charleston, C. S.; afterward treasurer of the United 
ne under Washington; which office he held till his death, in the term of the second 

ams, 

4, ELIZABETH, aresident of Bermuda as late as 1828. 

5. NATHANIEL, physician in the town of Hull, Eng.; author of “ The Bermudian ” and 
other poetical compositions; died in Dec., 1807. 

6. St. Georce, born in Port Royal, 29 June, 1752 (0.S.), and on 23 Sept., 1778, married 
Frances Bland (see Note A), daughter of Theodoric Bland, Esq., of Cawson’s on James 
River and Appotomax River, Va,, widow of John Randolph, Esq. (see Note B), of Ches- 
terfield, and mother of Richard Randolph, born 9 March, 1769; Theodoric Bland Ran- 
dolph, born 22 June, 1771, who died and was buried at Bizarre, in Cumbéfrland county, 
February, 1792; and John Randolph, born 2 June, 1773. 

The children of this marriage were :— 

(1) Anne Frances Bland Tucker, born 26 Sept., 1779; wife of John Coalter, judge of 
the Court of Appeals; died 12 Sept., 1813. 

2) Henry St. George Tucker, born 6 Jan., 1781. 

3) Theodorick Tudor Tucker, born 17 Sept., 1782. He died 3 April, 1795. 

3 Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, born 6 September, 1784. 
5) Henrietta Eliza Tucker, born 16 Dec., 1787, and died July, 1796. 

heir union was dissolved by the death of Frances Tucker, 18 Jan., 1788, in the 36th 
year of her age, she being born 24 Sept., 1752 (O.S.). She was interred at Matoax, in 
Chesterfield county, where a plain black marble monument remains to mark the place. 

St. George Tucker and Lelia Carter were married at Currotoman, in Lancaster county, 
Va., 8 Oct., 1791. She was the daughter of Sir Peyton Skipwith, of Mecklenburg, Va., and 
widow of George Carter, of Currotoman, was born 9 Feb., 1769. 

St. George Tucker, their son, was born in Williamsburg, Va.,29 Aug., 1792; he died 26 


-, 1795. 
ulia Maria Tucker, their daughter, was born 25 Nov., 1793, and died a few days after. 
spams Bate e Tucker, their second daughter, was born 4 Oct., 1796, and died about 
an hour a > 


BianD (Norte A.) 


Ava Bland (in the reign of Edward VI.) married Jane Atkyns. 
Joun Bland, m.Susan——. From them came John, whose son Giles came to Virginia, 
engaged in Bacon’s rebellion and was hanged by Gov. Berkeley ; an 
HEODORIC, who came to Virginia about 1654; m. Jane Bennett, dau. of Richard Ben- 
nett, governor of Vieginia, in the time of Cromwell, and died 28 April, 1671. 
Ricuarp, m. (2) Elizabeth Randolph (see Note B). Their eldest son Richard was a lead- 
ing member of the revolutionary convention of Virginia, and of the continental congress, 
and styled by Jefferson, ‘‘ the wisest man south of James River.” <A daughter, Mary, m. 
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Isatan Tuomas, EsQ., To Rev. Dr. BEentvey. 


My eoop FRrienp, r Aug. 14, 1809. 
I should have sooner noticed yours of the 25" ult., but have 
been absent from home for three weeks. 

I can repay your goodness only by thanks and feelings of gratitude. 

It may be that the declaration of Berkeley, and the Instructions to Ld. 
Effingham, relative to the press in Virginia made that impression on my 
mind, as led me to believe that a law anciently had been enacted in the 
colony to prohibit the Printing Press. The mandate of Ld. Effingham 
was, perhaps, at the time sufficient without a legislative act. I most 
cordially thank you and your friends in endeavoring to ascertain the fact 
by so thorough an investigation. 


Henry Lee, and their son Henry was father of the celebrated Col. Henry Lee (Light 
Horse Harry) of the revolutionary war, who was the father of the late Gen.jRobert E. Lee. 
THEODORIC m. Frances Bolling (see Note C). Their only son, Theodoric, was colonel 
of dragoons during the revolutionary war, and afterward member of congress. He died 
childless. Their daughter 
Franczs, m. (1) John Randolph (see Note Cy. and they were the parents of “John 
Randelph, of Ronoake.” She m. (2) St. George Tucker. 


Ranpotrn (Nore B). 

Witrram! Ranpoipn emigrated from Warwickshire, Eng.,’to Virginia about 1660, and 
established himself at Turkey Island, about twenty miles below Richmond, in James River. 
He m. Mary, dau. of Henry and Catharine Isham, of Bermuda Hundred, Va., of the family 
of Isham in Northamptonshire, Eng., baronets. He was one of the first trustees of William 
and Mary College, and died 11 April, 1711. Their children were :— 

0 Wi1.iM? (of Turkey Island), a royal counsellor of state. 

(2) THomas? = Tuckahoe), was father of Col. William (of Dungeness), the friend of 
PeterJefferson, father of Thomas Jefferson, and his son Col. Thomas Mann was a member 
of the house of burgesses, of the committee of safety, &c., and his son of the same name of 
Edgehill (who married Martha, daughter of Pres. Jefferson), was a member of congress, 
colonel of the 20th regt. in the war of 1812, governor of Virginia, &c. One of Thomas’s 

daughters, Judith, married Pres. William Stith, the historian; another, the Rev. William 
Keith, by whom she had Mary, grandmother of Chief Justice Marshall. 

(3) Isuam? (of Dungeness), member of the house of burgesses, and adjutant-general of 
the colony, married Jane Rogers, in London, Eng., in 1717. They had five sons and six 
daughters. Jane, the eldest, born in London in 1720, m. Peter Jefferson. He died in 
1742. Several of his descendants held high official positions. . 

(4) Col. Ricuarp? (of Curles) married Jane Bolling (see Note cy (gr. gr. granddaugh- 
ter of Pocahontas), and was treasurer of the colony, &c. He was the grandfather of John 
mee h, of Roanoke, and, on the mother’s side, of Gov. Thomas Mann Randolph, of 

gehill. ; 

(5) Str Jonn? (of Williamsburg). He was sent to England to obtain a renewal of the 
charter of William and Mary College, and returned ei pe he, speaker of - 
the house of burgesses, treasurer, &c. of the colony. eldest son, Peyton,’ was also 
attorney-general and speaker under the crown, and first president of the U. S. con 
His second son John? was also also attorney-general, and went to England on the breaking 
out of the revolutionary war. Edmund, son of John, was aide-de camp to Gen. Wash- 
ington, governor of Virginia, attorney-general, secretary of state of the U.S., &c. &c. 

(6) Henry? died unmarried. 

7) BowaARD,? a captain in the British navy. 
8) Mary,? marri yt? John Stith. Their child William was rector of Henrico parish, 
president of William and Mary College, and historian of Virginia. 
9) Ex1zaBeTH,? married Richard Bland (see Note A). 
he above is but an outline of this family. Allthe Randolphs of Virginia are descend- 
ed from William.! 
Botitine (Note C 


). 

1. Rosert' Bolling married: (1) Jane Rolfe, granddaughter of Pocahontas. (2)—Stith. 

By his first wife he had : — 

Joun, who married Miss Kennon, and their daughter Jane married Richard Randolph, 
4th son of William, and became the mother of John Randolph, first husband of Frances 
Bland, and grandmother of John Randolph of Roanoke. 

By his second wife, Miss Stith, he had : 

Drury, whose daughter Frances married Theodoric Bland, and their daughter Frances 
married (2) St. —— Tucker, and was the mother of Nathaniel Beverly Tucker, who 
married a sister of Col. T. H. Ellis. 

The line of John Randolph, from Pocahontas, runs thus: Pocahontas,' Thomas Rolfe,? 
Jane (Rolfe) Bolling,? John Bolling,‘ Jane Bolling,S John Randolph,® John Randolph.” 
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My work puts on the features of magnitude—at least more so than I in- 
tended it should. I have noticed engraving, &c., in which seals are includ- 
ed—thank you for the hint—if ¥ can but once get thro’ with the first object, 
—printing—I can better determine, how far I can proceed with the arts 
that were its accompaniments. 

“ The Essex Journal and Merimack Packet” which you mention, was 
introduced at Newburyport by myself. I set up a press there in 1773. 

I return Bishop Madison’s Letter, with thanks for the opportunity of 
perusing it. Y' obliged friend, 

Rev. M'. Bentley. I. THomas. 

Mr. Hening (in his letter to Judge Tucker) mentions a second edition of 
the Laws of Virginia, printed in 1728, as “a species of typographical arti- 
fice.” He supposes it the same Edition as was printed in ‘Sane 1682 
[1722? Ep.]. It may be the case, butthere was a press, that printed for 
government, at Williamsburg, in 1727. 


JupGE Tucker TO Rev. Dr. Bentley. 


REVEREND Sir, Warminster, Virginia, August 22, 1810. 

I do myself the pleasure to subjoin the copy of a Letter 
which I received from M’. Hening, a few days before I left home, on the 
subject of the prohibition of printing in Virginia in the earlier period of the 
regal Government here. I am very respectfully, 

To the reverend Sir, 
M". Bentley, Salem, Your most obed‘ Serv’, 
Massachusetts. St. G. Tucker. 
[Copy.] 
Dear Sir, Richmond, 21 July, 1810. 

For several days past I have been engaged in examining the 
ancient M:S:S: in my possession, with a view to extract from them such 
documents as tend to elucidate the history of the period embraced by the 
2°: vol: of the Statutes at large. In my researches I have discovered a 
most important fact, relating to the introduction of printing into this Coun- 

As this is a subject on which you consulted me last spring, & neither 
M". Jefferson nor myself could give any information, I enclose you a literal 
transcript from the M:S: that you may communicate it to your friend in 
Massachusetts. 
“February 21", 1682-3. 

“ John Buckner called before the Ld Culpeper and his Council for print- 
ing the Laws of 1680, without his Excellency’s licence ;—and he & the 
printer ordered to enter into Bond in £100, not to print any thing hereafter, 
until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be known.” [From a M:S: furnished to 
the Editor by Thomas Jefferson, late pres‘ of the U. S. and purchased by 
him of the Executor of Richard Bland, dece’d. See page 498., Stat: at Large. } 

This paper establishes two important facts, hitherto unknown, or at least, 
only handed down by tradition; 1", that there was a printer in Vir- 
ginia, so early as 1682-3. and 2%, That he was prohibited from printing 
any thing, till the King’s pleasure should be known. It is probable that the 
King’s pleasure was not very early signified, as the first evidence of any 
printing afterwards, is to be found in the revisal of 1733, which, to the 
_— of our printers, is much better executed than any subsequent revi- 

Tam, &c. 


Directed to [Signed] Wm. W. Henina. 
St. George Tucker, Williamsburg.” 
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THE BROMFIELD FAMILY. 


[Communicated by Prof, Danret Denison Stave, M.D.] 


Continued from vol. xxv. page 835. 


Tue children of Edward and Abigail Bromfield were :— 

(1) Edward, who was born in Boston, Jan. 30, 1723. 

This son, from his excellent character and disposition, gave great promise 
of future distinction. Unfortunately for the world, his life was short. The 
following account of him was written by Rev. Thomas Prince, and appeared 
in the American Magazine for December, 1746. 

“ He was the eldest son of Mr. Edward Bromfield, merchant of 
this town—was born in 1723, entered Harvard College 1738, took his first 
degree in 1742, his second in 1745, and died at his father’s house Aug. 18, 
last, to the deep reluctance of all who knew him. From his childhood, he 
was thoughtful, calm, easy, modest, of tender affections, dutiful to his superi- 
ours, and kind to all about him. Ashe grew up these agreeable qualities 
ripened in him, and he appeared very ingenious, observant, curious, pene- 
‘ trating, especially in the works of Nature, in mechanical contrivances, 
and manual operations, which increased upon his studying the mathematical 
sciences, as also in searching into the truths of Divine Revelation, and into 
the nature of genuine experimental piety. 

“ His Genius first appeared in the accurate use of his Pen, drawing natural 
landscapes and images of men and other animals, &c., making himself a 
master of the famous Weston’s short hand in such perfection as he was able 
to take down every word of the Professor’s lectures in the college hall, ser- 
mons in the pulpit, and testimonies, pleas, &c. in courts of judicature. 

“ As he grew in years with a clear, sedate, unprejudiced and most easy 
way of thinking, he greatly improved in knowledge, and therewith a most 
comely sweetness, prudence, tenderness and modesty graced all his conver- 
sation and improvements in the eyes of all about him. As monuments of 
his extraordinary industry and ingenuity, in two or three minutes view I see 
he has left in his study (1) maps of the earth in its various projection, 
drawn with his pen in a most accurate manner, finer than I have ever seen 
the like from plates of copper. (2) A number of curious dials, made with his 
own hands, one of which is a triangular Octodecimal, having about its centre 
eighteen triangular planes, with their hour lines and styles standing on a 
pedestal though unfinished. (3) A number of optical and other mecha- 
nical instruments of his own inventing and making, the designs and uses 
of which are not yet known. (4) A considerable’ number of manuscripts 
of his own writing, containing extracts out of various authors, with his own 
pious meditations, and self-reflections, though almost all in short hand, with: 
many characters of his own devising and hard to be deciphered. (5) As 
he was well skilled in music, he for exercise and recreation, with his own 
hands has made a most accurate organ with two rows of keys and many 
hundred pipes, his intention being twelve hundred, but died before he com- 
pleted it. The workmanship of the keys and pipes, surprisingly nice and: 
curious, exceeded any thing of the kind, that ever came from England, which: 
he designed not merely to refresh his spirits, but with the harmony to mix, 
enliven and regulate his vocal and delightful songs to his Great Creator, 
Preserver, Benefactor and Redeemer. He thought the author of Nature 
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and Musick, does by his early choristers of the air with which the day spring 
rises, teach us to awake with them, and begin our morning exercise with 
grateful hymns of joy and praises to him. And what is surprising was that 
he had but a few times looked into the inside work of two or three organs 
which came from England. (6) But what I would chiefly write of is—his 
clear knowledge of the properties of light, his vast improvements in making 
microscopes most accurately, grinding the finest glasses, and thereby attain- 
ing to such wondrous views of the inside frames and works of nature as I 
am apt to think that some of them at least have never appeared to mortal 
eye before. He carried his art and the perfection of his instruments to 
such a degree as to make a great number of surprising discoveries of the 
various shapes and clusters contained in a variety of exceedingly minute 
particles of vegetables, insects, &c., as also of the yet smaller clusters which 
composed the particles of those clusters, &c., that he seemed to be making haste 
to the sight of the Minima Naturalia, or the very minutest and original atoms 
of material substances. In short he could meet with no curious piece of 
. mechanism, but he could readily see its deficiencies, make one like it, and 
happily improve. At one time he told me it seemed as if we might magnify 
almost unboundedly, or as far as the rays of light preserved their properties and 
could be visible—at another time, that he saw a way of bringing sun-beams 
in such a manner and number into a room in the coldest day of winter, as 
to make it as warm as he pleased without any other medium. I earnestly 
urged him to write down, delineate and publish his discoveries, for the in- 
struction of men and the glory of God, but his excessive modesty hindered 
him, and now they are gone without recovery.” 

An excellent portrait of this young man, probably by Smibert, is still 
preserved and is now in the possession of Mrs. M. Bromfield Blanchard, 
of Harvard, Mass. There are also extant several of his drawings executed 
with the pen. 

(2) Abigail, born Jan. 9, 1726; married June 13, 1744, Hon. William 
Phillips, the 3d son of Rev. Samuel Phillips, settled at Andover, and a de- 
scendant of Rev. George Phillips who came out with Gov. Winthrop in 1630, 
settled at Watertown, and died there July, 1644. Mrs. Phillips died in 
1775. Their children were :—1. Abigail, married Josiah Quincy, Jr., and 
left one child, Hon. Josiah Quincy, mayor of Boston and president of Har- 
vard University. 2. Hannah, married Samuel Shaw, Esq., and died at Ded- 
ham, Jan. 24, 1833. 3. Sarah, married Capt. Edward Dowse, and died at 
Dedham, 1839. 4. William, for many years lieut.-governor of Massachu- 
setts, married Sept. 13, 1774, Miriam, daughter of Hon. Jonathan Mason, 
and died May 25, 1827." 

(3) Henry, born in Boston, Nov. 12,1727. Of his boyhood and youth 
we know nothing beyond the fact that he was fitted for mercantile life, in 
which he was for many years engaged in his native city, and afterwards in 
London, in connection with his brother Thomas. He formed an early 
attachment for Margaret, the daughter of Thomas Fayerweather, Esq., of 
Boston, and to this lady he was married Sept. 17, 1749. During the year 
following his marriage, Mr. Bromfield went to England, but returned to 
Boston after a few months absence. In this city were born to him :—l. 
Margaret, born Oct.5, 1750, died 1765. 2. Henry, born Dec. 24, 1751, 
died in Cheltenham, England, Feb. 5, 1837. 3. Abigail, born April 11, 1753, 
married D. D. Rogers, 1781, died Oct., 1791. 4. Sarah, born May 1, 1757, 


1 Bridgman’s Memorials of the Dead—King’s Chapel Burying-ground. 
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married 1786,-Dr. E. Pearson, died Feb. 12, 1831. 5. Edward, born Feb. 1, 
"1760, died in infancy. 

Mrs. Bromfield died of small pox, while on a journey, in Brookfield, 
Mass., and was buried there. The papers’of the.day thus noticed her death: 

“On the 3d instant died at Brookfield of the Small Pox, in the 30th 
Year of her age, Mrs. Marcaret Bromrietp of this Town—She was 
riding for her Health, and on her Return home, when she was seized with 
that distemper, so often fatal in what is called the Natural Way, which at 
once destroy’d an engaging Form, and cut short a valuable Life. 

“The external Advantage of her Person was accompanied with a Sweet- 
ness of Temper, and an Assemblage of Virtues, that form’d a distinguish’d 
and very amiable Character ; and all who knew her, partake in the deep 
Regret which the Loss of this Lady has occasioned to her Family and near- 
est Friends. 

“The Serenity with which she met the Approach of Death, tho’ attended 
with Circumstances peculiarly affecting, was derived from that Piety which 
she early began to cultivate, and of which she was a fair Example; and the 

* Prospects it afforded her in her last Moments, reconciled her to the Disso- 
lution of every tender Engagement in Life.” 

The following is upon her grave-stone :—“ Here lie deposited, in hope of 
rising to a life immortal, the remains of Margaret, the amiable and virtuous 
consort of Mr. Henry Bromfield, mercht. in Boston. Born March 19, 1732. 
She died in this town of the small pox.” 

A portrait of this lady is now in the possession of her granddaughter, 
Mrs. Blanchard, of Harvard. 

Mr. Bromfield married Sept. 25, 1762, a second wife, Hannah Clarke, 
eldest daughter of Richard Clarke, Esq., of Boston, born Feb. 27, 1724; 
died Aug., 1785. 

Their only child Elizabeth was born Aug. 19, 1763, married D. D. Rog- 
ers, Esq., 1776, and died"May 5, 1833, having had the following children: 
1. Elizabeth, married J. T. Slade. 2. John. 3. Henry. 4. Hannah, mar- 
ried W. P. Mason, Esq. 

The political dissensions which were now agitating the country, and the 
consequent embarrassments in mercantile affairs, were undoubtedly the chief 
motives for inducing Mr. Bromfield to seek rural retirement. In selecting 
the village of Harvard for his future residence, he was probably influenced 
by the great beauty of its situation, as well as by the peculiar excellence of 
the mansion,’ which he purchased April 1, 1765. 

The following is an extract of a letter from his brother Thomas Bromfield : 
“ Dear BROTHER, “ London, 2 Nov. 1766. 

® ° ° ° “T take notice y* you are a move® your things 


into the country w™ a design to move there yourself—I wish you may find 


1 This old mansion, so long the abode of refinement and hospitality, was an object of 
interest to every one who visited the village of Harvard. Its situation amidst avenues of 
lofty elms, as well as its venerable appearance with gambrel roof and quaint chimneys, 
were suggestive of true home comforts, suggestions which few modern structures can offer. 
It was erected in 1733, by the first minister of the town, Rev. John Secombe. Tradition says 
that his father-in-law, Rev. Will. Williams, of Weston, Mass., offered to furnish as large a 
house as he would build. Mr. Secombe came from Medford, and was the author of a 
witty poem entitled ‘‘ Father Abbey’s Will,” recently republished by Mr. Sibley, the wor- 
thy librarian of Harvard University. He left Harvard in 1757. Mr. Bromfield occupied 
the mansion more than forty years. At his death it passed successively into the possession 
of his son-in-law, Dr. Pearson; his granddaughter, Mrs. Blanchard, and his grandson, 
Henry B. Pearson. After battling the storms and tempests of a century and a quarter, it 
fell a victim to fire, Aug. 5, 1854—and its ruins are still the object of melancholy interest 
to many who have passed days of happiness beneath its shelter. 
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it agreeable live* there, but I doubt it much. I believe its best to try, & them 
if you dont find it to be agreeable, pluck up stakes & come over here. As 

to sister’s being any hindrance I believe on y* contrary that before she has 

winter’d and summer’d Harvard she will be willing to go almost any where 

rather than remain there, but its possible I may be out in my judgment w® 

regard to that matter. 

“ You’l please to give my kind love & regards to her & tell her y' in my 
opinion, England is far preferable to Harvard, & y‘she will hear from her 
friends almost as often.” 

From the preceding letter, and from one to his father-in-law, Richard 
Clarke, as well as from certain memoranda in my possession, we learn that 
Mr. Bromfield moved with his family to Harvard in 1766—spending the 
winter of 1767 there, altho’ he did not permanently reside in the place until 
ten years later. During this interval he visited England at least twice, 
once accompanied by his son Henry. His correspondence with members of 
the family on both sides of the ocean is interesting, relating as it does to 
the stirring events of the day. Moving to Harvard in March, 1777, the, 
change from the society’ of friends and relatives to such utter seclusion must 
have been great indeed. The concluding lines of a letter from his son then 
in Philadelphia, truthfully foreshadow the life and closing days of the good 
man; the last as yet far distant. “I had almost forgot that by this time 
you are retired to the peaceful abodes of Harvard, and instead of the per- 
plexing arrangement of figures and more anxious dependence on floating 
treasures are now agreeably employed in assigning to each plant its sta- 
tion, and possess present joy in the bud while contemplating the sure 
prospect of happiness in plenty. May the tranquil scenes which now sur- 
round you be an exact emblem of your future days, produced in the summer 
of life; may you reap largely of the fruits of virtue in its decline to refresh 
and delight you in the frigid season of hoary age, find be hereafter restored 
to fresh vigor and glory in an eternal Spring.” 

The life pursued by Mr. Bromfield at Harvard, was an uneventful one, but 
interesting to us in every particular, as showing the occupations of a coun- 
try gentleman in New-England during the last century. In 1776, he had 
been appointed justice of the peace, an office which he held at intervals for 
many years. He busied himself in the affairs of his farm, and from an 
allusion in a letter to his fall from a horse, he undoubtedly indulged him- 
self in the healthful exercise of the saddle. The loss of his wife in 1785 
—a severe trial at any time—was the more so in his isolated situation, in 
the midst of a New-England winter. Under date of Dec. 29, 1785, he 
writes to his brother Thomas—“I am now solus here, except a negro man.” 
The character of Mrs. Bromfield endeared her to every one about her. 
In a journal of Aug. 22, 1785, appeared the following notice : 

“On the 17th instant died, at Harvard, in the County of Worcester, Mrs. 


1 This was honest, faithful Othello. Every one, man, woman and child in Harvard, and 
I may say the surrounding country, knew this excellent and devoted servant. Born a 
slave, he was in the employ of Mr. Bromfield for many years. Several anecdotes are told 
of his eccentricities, and of the entire dependence that the master had upon his servant, 
He died about seven years before Mr. Bromfield. Buried in an obscure corner of the grave- 
yard, his resting-place was neglected, and almost unknown until marked by a neat stone, 
erected by the late Henry B. Pearson, Ea with the following inscription upon it: 
THELLO, 
The faithful friend of 
Henry Bromfield. 
Came from Africa 
About 1760—Died 1813, 
’ Aged about 72. 
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Hannah Bromfield, consort of Henry Bromfield, Esq; of that place :—A 
Lady whose virtues and accomplishments rendered her an ornament to 
human nature, and a blessing to her family and friends; uniform in her 
endeavours to alleviate the distresses, and heighten the enjoyments of life, 
she was equally amiable and beneficent in every situation; and left the 
world with serenity, in the joyful hope of that immortal felicity, for which 
afflictions like those her decease occasions, had a happy tendency to pre- 
her.” 

In a letter to his son Henry, Feb. 4, 1791, Mr. Bromfield allows us a’ 
peep into his domestic life. He writes in the depth of winter—his 
daughter Elizabeth and friends have just made him a visit of four days, 
and a great treat this must have been to him in his solitude. “It was a 
high regale to me.” He speaks of the neighboring clergy as his friends. 
They were so, and in them he found almost the only ones with whom he 
could sympathise. They always maintained the highest regard for him 
throughout his long life. 

“Tf the sleighing shall break up soon, I shall have a hopeful prospect for 
three months to come.” Whoever has passed a winter and the early spring 
in one of our country towns, must well know the condition of our roads 
at that season of the year. Bad enough at the present day with all our 
improvements in road making, what must they have been eighty years ago! 
With scarcely any books, except a few standard authors; no news, except 
that brought by the weekly newspapers, which in all probability came very 
irregularly during the winter season, owing to the imperfect mail arrange- 
ments and the great distance of the post office (this being in a neighboring 
town), with only occasional letters from dear relatives and friends—no won- 
der Mr. Bromfield says, “I am thinking to turn mechanic, and add some 
conveniences to my outbuilding.”. During the months of summer he could 
find abundant and delightful occupation in his garden and fields—and to this 
he must have looked forward during the inclement season, with much the 
same feeling as does the captive to his day of deliverance. His daughter, 
Mrs. Abigail Rogers, had returned from her tour in Europe somewhat im- 
proved in health ; but was at this time far distant in Virginia. 

Under date of Feb. 9, he adds a few lines to the same letter. How 
vividly from his description can we picture to ourselves the old gentleman 
sitting by his generous wood fire, all alone in the south-east parlor, writing 
to his dear son, by the light of two candles, in their silver candlesticks, 
nothing to break the death-like silence within, but the ticking of tke tall 
old clock in the corner, a souvenir which he has brought from London— 
and without, the raging of the elements. “ Last evening it came on to 
rain and continued till noon this day, when it came on a tremendous 
Snow storm, and now (8 o’clock) blows as if all nature was coming to 
wreck.” How the old trees bent beneath the blasts, and how the wintry 
winds howled around the old mansion that night! No matter, he regards 
the storm as a friend, for he has formed his plans for “slipping down” to 
the city upon runners to visit his dear daughter and friends—much the easi- 
est and most expeditious way of communication for those days. Still the 
inclemency of the weather that day has deprived him of enjoying a dinner 
with the high sheriff at Lancaster, and, what would have gratified him still 
more, of participating in Divine Service in the afternoon, under the minis- 
tration of Dr. Parker. 

In the autumn of 1791, Mr.-Bromfield was again afflicted, by the death 
of his daughter Mrs. Abigail — 
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In one of the Boston papers appeared this notice of Mrs. Rogers :— 
“ Died in town, on Friday evening, deeply lamented by her acquaintance, 
Mrs. Abigail Rogers, the amiable consort of Mr. D. D. Rogers, merchant, 
and daughter of Henry Bromfield, Esq. The exemplary patience, resigna- 

. tion and cheerfulness with which she supported a long and very painful ill- 
ness, demonstrate the importance even to the present life, of that exalted 
piety, which is founded in a firm belief of the truths of christianity.” 

A portrait of this lady, in the possession of H. B. Rogers, Esq., is one 
of Copley’s best efforts. 

His son Henry, in a letter to his father from London, Oct. 30, 1802, says: 
“T participate in the pleasure, with which you relate the circumstances of 
your farm—a good crop well got in, the finest firuits of the neighbourhood, 
the cellar stored with vegetables and the barn filled with hay imply an 
abundance for man and beast, which may well communicate gladness to the 
heart and praise to that beneficence from whence they proceed. Such cir- 
cumstances with such sensibilities, combined with the hope of better things 
to come, is an allotment truly enviable.” 

Again, in letters’ written during the year 1813, he says: “ Nov. 5.— 
The weather lately has been very unpleasant for the ingathering, which 
should be dry for housing of roots, &c. I am now housing mine, and last 
evening husked my corn and now making my cyder.” Nov. 17, he says: 
in a letter to his daughter, Mrs. Rogers—hoping to haye seen her at Harvard 
during the fine weather: “The reverse of weather has taken place, by a se- 
vere storm of snow. I have to fear a solitary winter—I have had thoughts of 
keeping Thanksgiving with you, but on reflection find I am not provided with 
a comfortable surtout for severe cold—mine is too thin and old to appear in 
Boston. At home and on Sundays I wear a cloak’ over my surtout, which 
wont do to appear in at the great town. The fireside is most consonant to 
my age and my feelings, especially in severity of weather. By the late 
snow I have been able to get home a good pile of dry wood, cut the last 
season, to make us comfortable, but shall find the want of my dear children 
and friends to converse with. In my situation it makes it vgry dull.” 

Mr. Bromfield had little or no connection with politics, or even with the 
village affairs. He led a life, as we have seen, of almost complete retire- 
ment, after the death of his wife and the marriage of his daughters. His 
son had established himself in England. The neighboring clergy and the 
relatiyes and friends who came to visit him in the pleasant season, were the 
only means of social enjoyment. His health was usually excellent, and it 
was not until his last short sickness that he was confined to the chamber.— 
He died at Harvard, Feb. 9, 1820, at the advanced age of 92. A funeral 
sermon was delivered by Dr. Thayer of Lancaster, entitled “The Good 
Man.” From this we make a few extracts :—“Such was his distrust of 
himself, so profound his reverence of God and so correct his ideas of the 
terms upon which an erring mortal may have a title to mercy, that he 
would have pronounced himself unworthy to be held up to the generations 
of men asa pattern. Cheerful, ardent, social, sympathetic and trusty, he im- 
perceptibly won the affection, commanded the confidence and invited the 
familiarity of all who knew him. The intelligent and refined were his early 


1 The cloak alluded to was bright scarlet. What a pleasing picture! The old gentleman 
in scarlet cloak, wig and cocked hat, silk stockings with knee buckles, long staff in hand, 
accompanied at a respectful distance behind by his faithful negro servant, wending his way 
on a summer sabbath morning through the long avenue of elms to the village church.— 
And such was the deference paid to age, and to christian virtues, that no one left his 
pew until the old man had passed out. All this too at a period quite advanced into the 
present century. The cloak and other articles mentioned are still in good preservation. 
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associates. He had within his reach the means of general knowledge. He 
was conversant with the enlightened of his own country and of other nations. 
No diversity of taste or fashions in society, and no desire to rank with the 
unreflecting great, could change or corrupt the disposition and habits of 
life which happily formed him for domestic scenes. The character of his 
religion cannot be too highly celebrated. It was formed of such plain prac 
tical principles and maxims, as are found in the sermon of the divine Re- 
deemer. It was a religion not of morals merely, but also of deeds. It was 
a religion unmixed with ostentation, arrogance, and an exclusive spirit. It 
was alike removed from indifference, apathy and indolence on the one hand, 
and from intemperate zeal, intolerance and presumptuousness on the other. 


Of its benign operation we had the best evidence in his temper and life. 
[To be continued.] 
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CHRISTOPHER KILBY, OF BOSTON. 
[Communicated by Cuartes W. TuttLz, Esq.] 


THE capacity, public services, wealth and liberality of Christopher Kilby, 
place him among the worthies of Boston of the last century. While he 
lived abroad most of his days and died there, and while most of his living 
posterity are now in England and Scotland, he was, nevertheless, a son of 
Boston, began his public life here, remembered his native town in its afflic- 
tion, bequeathed his name to one of its most public streets, and a few of 
his posterity still live here. Although his name appears frequently in the 
records of his time, is mentioned by Hutchinson, Drake, and other histori- 
ans, and is memorably associated with Boston, but little is publicly known 
of his career and his connections. His personal history derives fresh inter- 
est from the fact that his great-granddaughter was the first wife of the 
seventh Duke of Argyll, the grandfather of the Marquess of Lorne, who 
recently married Her Royal Highness, the Princess Louise, of England. 

Christopher Kilby was the son of John and Rebecca (Simpkins) Kilby, 
of Boston. He was born May 25, 1705, and bred to commercial pursuits. 
In 1726, he became a partner in business with the Hon. William Clark, a 
distinguished merchant of Boston, whose eldestdaughter he married the same 
year. Mr. Clark carried on an extensive commercial trade with England 
and the West Indies; and Kilby was several times in those countries, on busi- 
ness of the firm, during the continuance of the partnership, which terminated 
on his return from England in 1735. In this period of nine years he passed 
three abroad in commercial undertakings. He now formed a partnership 
with his brother-in-law, Mr. Clark’s youngest son, Benjamin, and continued 
in the same business” until he went to England in 1739. 


1 The Hon. William Clark was brother of the Hon. John Clark, of Boston, for many zone 


speaker of, the house of representatives, and grandson of Dr. John Clark, an eminent physi- 
cian, whose portrait is in the Massachusetts Hist. Society Collections. Dr. Clark married 
Martha, sister to Sir Richard Saltonstall, one of the Massachusetts Bay Company. Mr. 
Clark was a member of the house and provincial council. He was a merchant, and had a 
large estate. He died in 1742, leaving widow, Sarah, two sons, and two married daughters 
Mr. Kilby’s wife being dead some years before.—See Descendants of Hugh Clark, and 
Suffolk Probate Records. 

“ Last Saturday died here the Honorable William Clark, Esq., who has been one of the 
most considerable Merchants in this Town, and has formerly served as a Representative 
for the Town in the General Court, and was for some years one of the Members of his 
Majesty’s Council.”—The Boston Weekly News Letter, July, 1742. 

? Kilby’s Letters. 
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In May, 1739, he* was chosen representative to the general court from 
Boston, his colleagues being Thomas Cushing, Jr., Edward Bromfield, and 
James Allen. The session of the court began near the end of May, and 
continued, with several intermediate adjournments, to the end of the year, 
the domestic affairs of the province being in a troubled state. Mr. Kilby 
served on all the important committees of the house, and took an active 
part in the business of the session. Important questions relative to the 
issue of paper money and to the boundaries of the province were discussed 
and acted upon. Gov. Belcher had received instructions from the king to 
limit the issue of bills of credit to a period not exceeding in duration those 
current at the time of a new issue, and the consequence was that all became 
payable in 1741. The governor declined to recede from his instructions, 
although the public distress was great. The last of September the house 
resolved to send a special “agent to appear at the court of Great Britain, 
to represent to his majesty the great difficulties and distress the people of 
this province labor under by reason of thus being prevented from raising 
the necessary supply to support‘the government and the protection and 
defence of his majesty’s subjects here.” Thomas Cushing, a distin- 
guished member of the house, and formerly its speaker, was chosen agent ; 
and a committee of eight, Mr. Kilby being one, was appointed to draw up 
his instructions. On account of continued ill health, Mr. Cushing declined 
the office, and Mr. Kilby was, on the second of October, chosen in his place.’ 

The province had always selected its ablest men to act as agents, the 
functions of the office being of a diplomatic character, requiring ability, 
sagacity, prudence and a knowledge of public affairs. Mr. Kilby, then only 
thirty-four years of age, accepted the appointment, and Capt. Nathaniel 
Cunningham, an eminent merchant of Boston, was chosen to succeed him 
in the house.* Early in December Kilby received his instructions, and im- 
mediately sailed for England. He presented to the king in council the 
petition of the house, praying for a modification of the royal instructions to 
Belcher concerning the issue of bills of credit; but the king could not be 
pursuaded to make the change prayed for.® 

In October, 1741, Francis Wilks, long a standing agent of the province 
in England, was dismissed, and soon after died, and Kilby was chosen in his 
place. About this time the province took an appeal from a decision of the 
commissioners respecting the boundary line between it and Rhode Island. 
In January, 1742, Robert Auchmuty, an eminent lawyer of Boston, and 
Christopher Kilby, were chosen joint agents to prosecute the appeal before 
the king in council. Auchmuty continued in this service till April, 1743, 
and Kilby did not cease his exertions in the matter of the appeal till 1746.* 


1 Drake’s History of Boston. Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts. Journal of 
House of Representatives, 1739. * 

2 Capt. Nathaniel Cunningham was one of the richest merchants in Boston in his day. 
He died in London, Sept. 7, 1748, leaving wife Susanna and children, viz.: Nathaniel, 
who married Sarah Kilby ; Ruth, who married James Otis, the orator and statesman; and 
Sarah. His estate was valued at nearly £50,000. To each daughter he gave £10,000, and 
annuities for their support while minors: to Dr. Sewall’s church sixty ounces of silver, to 
be made into a proper vessel for the service of the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the 
expenses of making to be paid out of his estate: to the poor of the church £500. The 
rest of his large estate to his only son Nathaniel. He mentions Charles Paxton, Esq., as 
his brother-in law. Mr. Cunningham was one of the proprietors of the lands in the west 
oy of Leicester, where he built several fine houses. He gave the town, now Spencer, 
and om a meeting-house and training field.—See Hist. of Spencer and Suffolk Probate 
Records. 

3 Journal House of Representatives. Hutchinson’s Hist. of Mass. Mass. Archives. 

4 Journal House of Representatives. Arnold’s History of Rhode Island. Mass. Archives. 
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The removal of Gov. Belcher was one of the questions which agitated 
the people here, and in New-Hampshire, when Kilby went to England. He 
was one of the strong party opposed to Belcher, and he used his influence 
to displace him, and to secure the office for Shirley, who was appointed 
governor in 1741." 

Mr. Kilby continued to act as standing agent of the province till the 
middle of November, 1748, performing many important services, among 
which may be mentioned the procuring from the British government reim- 
bursement to the province for expenses in the famous Pepperell expedition 
to Louisburg in 1745. William Bollan, a lawyer of Boston, son-in-law of 
Gov. Shirley, was chosen joint agent with Kilby to prosecute this claim for 
expenses in “ taking and securing the island of Cape Breton and its depen- 
dencies.” In the prosecution of this claim Kilby labored with untiring in- 
dustry and energy. His official and private letters show this; and nothing 
but ignorance or jealousy has kept this fact from being more publicly known. 
In a letter to Secretary Willard, dated March 10, 1747, he says: “No 
other affair I am concerned in but what is made subservient to this impor- 
tant and most necessary point of reimbursing the province and relieving it 
from distress which is not possible to be endured long, for I have an unshak- 
en and immovable zeal for the welfare of my country.” He writes to the 
speaker of the house from Portsmouth, England, where he then was in con- 
ference with Admiral Sir Peter Warren, under date of April 6, 1748, that 
the house of commons passed a bill on the 4th inst., “granting to Massa- 
chusetts £183,649 02 7}, the time and manner of payment being left 
entirely with the treasury.” * 

The Duke of Newcastle promised the governorship of New-Jersey to 
Kilby, on the death of Morris; but the friends of Belcher persuaded the duke 
to change his purpose at the last moment, and Belcher got the appointment. 
While agent of Massachusetts he was member of the firm of Sedgwick, 
Kilby and Barnard, of London. On the death of Sedgwick, the name 
was Kilby, Barnard and Parker. The business of the firm was extensive, 
especially with the American colonies.* 

In 1755, Boston having some grievances of its own, appointed Kilby its 
standing agent at the court of Great Britain. He accepted the appoint- 
ment, and performed the duties required of him to the entire satisfaction of 
his native town.* 

In May, 1756, England formally declared war with France. John 
Campbell, fourth Earl of Loudoun, was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the king’s forces in North America, and governor of Virginia. Kilby 
was appointed “agent-victualler of the army” under the. earl, and sailed 
from Portsmouth, May 20, for New-York, arriving there about the middle 
of July. The Nightingale man-of-war, having the earl and his staff, and also 
Thomas Pownall, soon after appointed governor of Massachusetts, on board, 
sailed from the same port and arrived at New-York a few days later than 
Kilby. The organization of the army went forward, and great preparations 
were made for subduing the French in Canada and elsewhere on this conti- 
nent. Kilby addressed himself to the furnishing of supplies for the army.’ 

In January, 1757, the Earl of Loudoun and many of his officers came to 


. Kilby’s Letters. 
2 Mass. Archives. Kilby’s Letters. 
3 Kilby’s Corr 


4 Drake’s History of Boston. Boston Gazette. 
5 Boston Gazette, July and August, 1756. Doc. History of New-York. 


1 Hutchinson’s Bios 
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Boston to meet the commissioners of the several provinces, to consult about 
raising an army, and other matters, for the campaign of that year. The 
Boston Gazette of January 24, 1757, after speaking of the arrival of the 
earl in Boston, adds, “ At the same time, and in company with the Earl of 
Loudon, arrived Christopher Kilby, Esq., who went from hence about 17 
years past as Agent for this Province at the Court of Great Britain: the 
warm affection he has discovered for his countrymen, and the signal services 
he has rendered this Province during that space, has greatly endeared him 
to us. The Selectmen of the Town waited upon him as Standing Agent of 
_ the Town with their congratulations and Thanks for the Favors he has from 
Time to Time shown us. A Committee of the General Court has invited 
him to Dine at Concert Hall this Day—and his townsmen rejoice at the 
opportunity they now have of testifying the deserved esteem they have for 
him. With Pleasure we can acquaint the Publick that he is in a good mea- 
sure recovered from the illness which attended him this Fall while at 
Albany.” 

Kilby probably remained in this country till the peace of 1763. He was 
in New-York when the terrible fire occurred in Boston, in March, 1760, 
destroying many dwelling-houses and causing much distress. Upon hear- 
ing of this calamity Kilby sent two hundred pounds sterling to the sufferers, 
a sum that was regarded as enormous at the time. The district burnt over 
embraced both sides of “ Mackerill Lane,” so called. When this part of 
the town was rebuilt, and the lane widened and extended, it was called 
“ Kilby Street,” by common consent, in compliment to Mr. Kilby for his 
generous donation, and for his zeal for the interests of his native town." 

On his return to England he purchased a large estate in the parish of 
Dorking, county Surrey, where he “ built a curious edifice called the priory, 
and several ornamental seats.” Here he lived many years prior to his death, 
which took place in October, 1771. He left an immense estate, which he 
distributed among his seven grandchildren, after providing for his wife.” 

Mr. Kilby was twice married. His first wife was Sarah, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. William Clark, whom he married Aug. 18,1726. Mrs. Kilby died 
April 12, 1739, about six months before her husband was sent, as agent, to 
England, leaving two young daughters, Sarah and Catherine. A son Wil- 
liam died young. In 1742, his father-in-law Clark died, intestate, leaving 
a large estate. Kilby being in England, his warm personal friend, Thomas 
Hancock, an eminent merchant, and uncle to Governor John Hancock, was 
appointed guardian of Sarah and Catherine Kilby, and secured for them 
their share of their grandfather Clark’s estate. Five years later they were 
sent to England, their father receiving them at Portsmouth. Catherine 
appears to have died soon after her arrival. | 

Mr. Kilby was now married again, but had no other children. His 
second wife’s name was Martha, and she survived him. Her family name is 
not known here. On Sarah Kilby, his surviving daughter, he bestowed every 
advantage that wealth could command. She received the best education 
England could afford ; and in 1753, was betrothed to Nathaniel, only son 
of Capt. Nathaniel Cunningham, a merchant of the greatest wealth of any 
in Boston. His daughter Ruth married the celebrated James Otis, patriot 


1 Boston Post Boy, April 7, 1760. Drake’s History of Boston. Family tradition. 

* Allen’s History of Surrey and Sussez, vol. ii. Whitmore’s Heraldic Journal. 

3 “ Last week dy’d suddenly Mrs. Kilby, Wife of Mr. Christopher Kilby of this Town, 
a Daughter to the Hon. William Clark, Esq.”—Boston Weekly News Letter, 
April 17, 1739. 
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and orator. Sarah Kilby returned to this country just before her marriage, 
which took place June 20, 1754. Mr. Cunningham settled in the fine 
mansion-house of his father, now deceased, situated on an eminence in Cam- 
bridge, now Brighton. In Price’s view of Boston, taken in 1743, dedicated 
to Peter Faneuil, this house is a conspicuous object, and designated by 
name, being the finest mansion-house in the vicinity of Boston. Nathaniel 
Cunningham died near the end of the year 1756, leaving two infant chil- 
dren, Susanna and Sarah. 

When the Ear! of Loudoun visited Boston, a few months after this event, 
there came with him his aide-de-camp, Capt. Gilbert McAdam, as well as 
Kilby, who introduced his widowed daughter to Capt. McAdam. He was 
of an ancient Ayrshire family, and uncle to John Loudoun McAdam, the 
inventor of Macadamized roads. In September, 1757, Capt. McAdam mar- 
ried the widow Sarah. Cunningham, and took her, and her two children, to 
New-York, the principal head quarters of the army. At the close of the 

war, possibly before, Capt. McAdam returned to Ayrshire with his family.’ 
'  §usanna and Sarah Cunningham were the special objects of Kilby’s 
bounty and solicitude. They were sent to France, and there educated with 
care. Their domestic lives, and the lives of their descendants, are invested 
with an air of romance. Susanna was thrice married. Her first husband 
was James Dalrymple’ of Orangefield, Ayrshire, the friend and patron of 
Robert Burns. By this marriage she had one son, Charles Dalrymple, an 
officer of the British army. Through subsequent marriages, first with 
John Henry Mills and afterwards with William Cunningham, both of Scot- 
land, she is now represented, in this country, by her grandchildren, Mrs. 
Frances Maria Spofford, wife of the venerable Dr. Richard S. Spofford, of 
Newburyport, Mrs. Susanna Varnum Mears, of Boston, and Capt. Thomas 
Cunningham, of Somerville. Her sister, Sarah Cunningham, married Wil- 
liam Campbell, of Ayrshire, and had two daughters, the eldest of whom, 
Elizabeth, married the seventh Duke of Argyll, grandfather of the present 
Marquess of Lorne.* 


The following is a copy of an original letter from Christopher Kilby . 
to Thomas Hancock, before referred to. 


Dear Hancock, Spring Garden, 18 July, 1746. 


I am greatly oblig’d for the dispatch in Lumber and Bricks to New- 
foundland, and for your advice of the vessels arrival there. The Louisburg affair 
is not in the deplorable case you have imagined. Capt. Bastide* is Engineer, and 
the thing lays with him and his officers ; and I think you cannot fail of a seasonable 
aoe if any advantage is to be had ; but these officers arriving and a great sum of 

terling —- to be spent amongst you Ishould think Exchange must be constantly 
lowering till this service is over, and however that may be you'll certainly not want 
a3 much of their money as I should think you would be willing to take. I have mention- 


1 Kilby’s Letters. Family papers. 4 


* In one of Burns’s letters, he writes thus, of Dalrymple: “I have met in Mr. Dalrym- 
le, g Orangefield, what Solomon emphatically calls, ‘a friend that sticketh closer than a 
rother.’ ” 

3 Burke’s Peerage and Landed Gentry. 


4 John Henry Bastide, royal engineer for Nova-Scotia. In April, 1745, Massachusetts 
granted him £140 for his services in the repairs of the forts in this province. He was 
made director of engineers in 1748, and afterward raised to the rank of major-general. 


To the grandchildren of Susanna Cunningham, above named, I am indebted for permis- 
sion to examine letters and family papers in their possession relating to the subject of this 
memoir. I am also indebted to Charles L. Hancock, Esq., for information contained ip 
letters of Kilby and others, in his possession. 
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ed you to most of the Staff Officers on this Expedition. Mr. Abercrombie,” who is 
Muster Master General, having directions to you in his Pocket-book, and if it should 
be necessary will introduce you to the General,® to whom indeed you’ll not need it, 
but apply to him as og as —_ with the use of my name, and I hope he will 
receive you as my best Friend. We have been often together since his return to 
Town, and I believe he has a good opinion of my services in recovering the Expedi- 
tion after it was laid aside. 

Pray do him all the service you can, and if you find it not inconvenient offer him 
a ng in your house for a night or two, till he can be otherwise accommodated. 
His Power is great and may be useful to you, he is honest open and undissembling ; 
you’ll like him very well on increasing your acquaintance. 

Belcher* has got the Government of the png oe it was done by Duke of New- 
castle yesterday which neither Dr. Avery® nor —— two days before. I have 
not seen the Dr. since the appointment, nor shall till his return to Town on Tuseday 
next. The vessel that brought the News from Boston, was several days below be- 
fore her bag of Letters came up, and its said the Advice was sent in the mean time 
to Belcher’s Friends. It’s a shocking affair, and must destroy any favorable opinion 
entertained of the Duke of Newcastle by the People of the Colonies; and I am of 

inion it will lessen Gov’r Shirley’s Influence in his own and in the Neighboring 

vernments. There is a very worthy set of people in the Jerseys that it will most 
fatally prejudice. I fear they have been almost ruined by Law without a possibility 
of getting so far thro’ it as to have an appeal home, and I am mistaken if some of 
them have not defended their possessions by fire and sword; they will be in fine 
hands under Belcher, who is to be the Tool of the Quakers, as they are one 
would imagine of Satan. Some time past this seemed to be allotted for me® by the 
desire of the Gentlemen who came from thence who had en geod Dr. he nter- 
est to perfect it, and it was mentioned to, and approved of (byl t e Duke of Newcastle. 
The vacancy has at last happened when it was impossible for me to accept it, and 
after consulting the Doctor we had laid a Plan for many 5 J the appointment off till 
we could hear from our Friends, which neither he nor I have done by the ships that 
bring the News of Morris’s’ death, nor had many months before. But the Duke® 
differing in this Instance from every other circumstance of this sort during his Ad- 
ministration, has fix’t the thing in the test hurry (on some other motive cer- 
tainly, than the Interest of the Quakers). As the thing concerns myself I am in 
no pain not having been defeated ; but as it may be hurtful to the honest people 
who are to fall under his Government and will stagger and discountenance the very 
people in our own and the neighboring Colonies, it gives me much concern. 
This Letter must be broke off here to go to ortsmouth where the Ships tarry, and 
[if] anything occurs I shall back it by another, being 


Dear Sir, 
Your most sincere Friend and obliged humble Servant, 
To Curis. Kizsy. 
Mr. Thomas Hancock, 
Merchant in Boston. 


1 This expedition was designed to proceed against Canada. A squadron under Admiral 
Warren was to go to Quebec by way of the St. Lawrence, and a land force to Montreal by 
way of Albany under the command of Gen. St. Clair. The English troops collected at 
Portsmouth, Eng., and sailed several times, but returned. They finally sailed for France, 
and the Canada expedition was abandoned. Kilby’s letter indicates that they were to come 
to Boston; at least the principal officers. 

2 Gen. James Abercrombie; he was next in command to the Earl of Loudoun in 1756; 
he commanded the English forces sent against Ticonderoga in 1758. 


3 Lieut. Gen. James St. Clair. 

4 Jonathan Belcher, provincial governor of Massachusetts from 1730 to 1741. 

®° Dr. Benjamin Avery, a man of the greatest influence at court about this time. 

6 Provincial governor of New-Jersey. Kilby’s aspirations were not behind those of 
other Massachusetts agents, who always aspired for royal appointments as soon as they 
got fairly Anglicized. 

7 Lewis Morris, ancestor of a very distinguished family, was chief-justice of New-York, 
and afterward governor of New-Jersey. He died May 21, 1746. 

8 Duke of Newcastle, minister of British America, from 1724 to 1748. ‘ Newcastle was 
of so fickle a head, and so treacherous a heart that Walpole called his name ‘ Perfidy.’” 
—Bancroft’s History. 
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—." = Gokn] Hid ~ of 6 A hbd> mm ‘pobafin eB he hf. ye afar, 

‘ ye: AE A fp Ip, Aa (Mere pp ¥ boyjas be kebhrop. 

| [Eero A gfe” eats Mali 
| eset pie a nye 
: | [Foke] yl Cf LQ em ewe ’ 
z ¥ [pylons gate es of owe Sif Haces— — _ _| Paerys, 


is. pl Peanleeeree ff of oF feo: t femubl aver). ~~ Wawerd, 
[michal] f for of 0” bro: Themes tym jun _| Briley, 


~_—— 
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— Page 223 (concluded from vol. xxv. page 344 in REGISTER.) — 


9. 
10. 








yeer: & 


HASH osl |] aw age 


| 


—_ | 





SPripeeenrir 


- eS 
7 


| 


| 


. | 15. 


bo 
i) 


Be Be ox &e Be Se & Be & s 


— et E 
NS 


& |{John] y¢ fon of Hannah perkins. 


19. 


| 21. 


. [Thomas] the son of Capt: John Allen & Sarai his 


27. 


~) 
fo Be 90 BPR 


I 


|} Ts 


& 


¢ 


A 


eso 


, ee y® daughter of Elifabeth Wyer. 
n 


FRiahend 


: |[Elizabeth] the daughter of 


. [Rebekah] ye daughter of oT bro: Brazier. 
. |[Anne] y¢ daughter of of fifter Anne Taylor 
. | [Elkanah] ye fon of bro: Thomas Welsh — — 


. |[Rebeckah] y® daughter of Benjamin Lathrop & 


[Martha his wife. 


athaneel] y¢ fon of Thomas Brigden & _his wife 


- |[Sarai] y® daughter of mt Jofeph Lynd, & Sarai his 


{Henry] ye fon of Hannah perkins. 


[wife 
[Luke] the fon of Hannah kis 

[William] the fon of — 

[Hannah] the daughter of — > Hannah Hurry — 
Temperance] y® daughter of 

Mary] y® daughter of Daniel Edmunds — — 


twins. ye children of bro: Willia 
Crouch. 


{Hannah 


. |[Luke] the fon of Hannah perkins. — 


[Deborah] the daughter of mt Jonathan Wade & 
¥ Deborah his wife 
mt Jno Chickring & 
[Elifabeth his wife. 


:|[Joanna] ye daughter of bro: Edward Wilfon & 


[Mary his wife. 


. |[Abigail] ye daughter of of bro: m* Laurence 


Lathrop. 
Wyer. 


Brigden, 


Lynd. 
perkins. 


Hurry. 


Edmunds. 


Crouch. 


perkins. 
Wade. 


Chickring. 
Wilfon. 


Hammond. 





{Hammond 


— Page 224. — 
; The Baptized. ; 





[John] the fon of bro: Abraham Smith. — — 
[Sarai] the daughter of of fifter Rebeckah Jenner 


| [wife 
[John] ye children of John Knight, & Abigail’ 
Abe) his wife 

[Alice] ye daughter of ot fifter Mary Ridgeway 
[John] the Son of our fifter Hannah Hurry. 


| 
[Deborah] y® daughter of m® Will: Fofter & Anne 


[Parnel] y® daughter of Mary Winflow. 
|[Thomas] y* fon of oF f ifter Mary Webb — — 
ItMerevi ve ye fon of bro: William Clough 


|[Mercy] ye daughter of bro: mr Jno Chickring 


[his wife.| 


Smith. 
Jenner. 
Allen : 


Knight. 


Ridgeway.. 
Hu 
Brazier. 
Taylor. 
Welsh—= 


Foster : 


Winflow: 
Webb. 
Clough. 
Chickring :- 





\[John] the fon of ot fifter Hannah Griffin 
Ment} y® daughter of m'* Martha March — — 
[Thomas ] 
William 
William 
John] 
Richard], 
tJames] y¢ fon of mt James Rufsell, & Mabel his wife! 
[Jofeph] ye fon of m* Jacob Green & Mary his wife! 
[Mary] ye daughter of ot bro: Nathaneel Rand 
5 


the children of o* bro: Thomas White 
y® fon of of bro: peter Frothingham 
. ye children of ot bro: John Lowden 





Griffin. 
March. 


White. 
Frothinga.. 
Lowden. 


Ruf sell. 
Green. 
Rand. 
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yéer. & 
month. 
1668. 


Beane atil me ike 


lo 


ad 








Day. 
19. 


al 


noe 


oo 
o 


i & & Bp & 


Be Ee Be Ge Be Bp kp Be Bee 


’ ocert] 


SRE Rp 


5 The Baptized. ; — Page 225. — 


Robert] y® fon of bro: Tho: Rand —- — — 
Thomas]. : ar 
Willian} , the children of ot fifter Sarai Smith. 
John 
Anna] — >the children of of fifter Anna Fowl. 
Elifabeth] 
John] the fon of William Hilton, & wets : oy 
wile 
[Nathaneel] ye fon of G: Elifabeth Wyer — — 
[Sufanna] ye daughter of m™ Sufanna Goofe — 
| Zechariah. ] 
[Sarai] 
Mapy. | 
Elifabeth. } 
fRalph.] 


[ Mary. ] 
f Hannah. ] 
Grace. ] 
[Mary.] 
| Thomas. ] 
Sarai. ] 
y® fon of of fifter Anna Fowl. 
y® fon of of bro: Jn® Lowden junio™ & 
[Sarai his wife 
Samuel] ye fon of or fifter Mary King. — — 
Mary] ye daughter of bro: Abraham Smith 
Nathaneel] y® fon of bro! Nathaneel Rand — 
Elifabeth] ye daughter of bro: Thomas Lord, & 
[Alice his wife. 


y® children of m' Sarai Long 


y® children of Tho: Moufal, & Mary 
[his wife 


y@ children of o* fifter Grace Sheppy 





[ Andrew 





. '[Mehetabel] the daughter of bro: Jn°: Call — 


. |[[James] 


: tga the fon of bro: Laurence Dowfe 











' [Perf is] ye daughter of bro: Jn°. Knight & perfis 
. |[John] y¢ fon of m® william Goofe & fufanna his 





; The Baptized. ; 


— Page 226. — 


Mary 
Hannah] [Ridgeway 
Abigail] the child of mt Jno Long, & Abigail his 

[wife 


; the children of of fifter m™ 


Margaret] ye daughter of mt Joseph Lynd 
William] y® fon of bro: Nathaneel Hutchinfon & 

Sarai his wife. 
(twins) y® children of Tho: Moufal, 
& Mary his wife 


Jofeph] 
tBenanin] ; 


[Nathan] y® fon of mt Nathan Ranfford, & Mary 
[his wife 
John.] ye fon of ye widdow Sarai powel — — 
Samuel.] y® fon of Thomas, & Rebekah Jenner. 
Elifabeth] ye daughter of Luke, & Hannah perkins 
Matthew] y® fon of Hannah Hurry. 
John] y® fon of Litft: Laurence Hammond. — 


his wife. 








[wife 


Rand. 
Smith. 


Fowl. 


Hilton. 


Wyer. 
Goofe. 


Long. 


Moufal. 


Sheppy. 


Fowl. 
Lowden. 


King. 
Smith. 
Rand. 
Lord. 


Call. 


Ridgeway. 
Long: 


Dowfe. 
Lynd. 
Hutchinfon. 


Moufal. 


Ranf ford. 


Powel. 
Jenner. 
erkins. 
urry. 
Hammond. 
Knight. 


Goofe. 
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—_ Page 226 (concluded.) — 


: |[prudence] y® daughter of Jonathan Wade & Wade. 
[Debora his wife. 
- [Jonathan] ye fon of Daniel Edmunds & Mary his Edmunds. 


PP 


John] y® fon of Grace Sheppy — — — —Sheppy. 

Ruth] ye daughter of Jofhua & Elifabeth Edmunds Edmunds. 

Jofeph] ye fon of Will: Crouch & . . . his wife Crouch: 

Samuel] y¢ fon of mary pettiford: bro: Baker’ 3 daughter pettiford : 

Abigail] ye daughter of Thomas Orton & ~~ “his Orton. 
wife. 

. |[John] y? fon of Henry & Elifabeth Balcom .* Balcom. 
Samuel] ye fon of Thomas White & Mary his wife :| White 
Katharine] y® daughter of Edward Wilfon, & Mary|Wilfon: 

[his wife. 


. [[Mary] ye daughter of bro: Jno Cutler & his wife'Cutler. 








© ©2e anreoel 


; The Baptized. ; 


Pied o aiph e — Page 227. — 
. [Samuel] | & [Thomas] | & [Joseph] } & [Jona- 
ace | | & [John] | [Mary] | & Eli abeth] | & 
perfif ] y® children of bro: Samuel pierce - - - | &|pierce.* 
of Mary his wife 
. |[Mabel] ye daughter of of bro: m' James Rufsell &|Rufsell. 
[Mabel his wife. 
. |[Mary] ye daughter of of fifter m™ Mary Ranfford/Ranfford. 
tees y® fon of bro: Thomas Rand & “a his|Rand. 
wife : 
John] ? y® children of [blot] peter Fowl, & Mary|Fowl. 
Mary ] [his wife. 


Sufanna] the daughter of Joseph Frost. — — _ |Frost. 
Richard] the fon of Joseph Kettle & Hannah his|Kettle. 
[wife. 


&. abies y® daughter of Samuel Kettle — — —/Kettle. 


3. tna the fon of Nathaneel Cutler. — —jCutler. 
& 


29. |[Abigail] y® daughter of Samuel pierce, & Mary|peirce. 
[his wife. 

5. |[Johathan] y® fon of Matthew Griffin, & HannahiGriffin. 
[his wife. 

Mary] y¢ daughter of John Fowl, & Anna his wife.|/Fowl. 
% Margaret] ye daughter of Nath: Hutchinfon, &|Hutchinfon 
[Sarai his wife. 
19. |[Abraham] | [Giles] | Laer ge I [J ota} I (Meey} 
| ye children of Giles Fifield Fifield.” 








Day — Page 228. — 


The Baptized. 
19. |[Abigail] ye ye daughter of m™ Catharine philips _ philips. 
& |[John] ye fon of of fifter Hannah perkins — _|perkins, 
26. Samuel] Ebenezer] | [Abigail] | [Richard] | 
Jofeph] Benjamin]. | y® children of Richard) Asting.* 
[Asting & Abigail his wife. 
Sh: ‘ . |[Mary] y® daughter of Solomon phips, & mary his/Phips. 


[wife. 








1 Eight lines in the original. 2% Five lines in the original. ° Six lines in the original. 
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10, 
24. 
31. 
14, 


& 








11. 
[Jofeph] 
Benen § Lord, & Alice his wife. 
. |[Deborah] y® daughter of mt Zechary Long, & Sarai 
: bene y® fon of mr Elias Roe, & Rebekah his wife 


i [Morey y® fon of Thomas Brigden — — — 


‘ t onathan] the fon of Thomas Welsh & of—his wife 


r 
. |[Mary] ye daughter of Jn° ae junio’, & Sarai 
. |[Esther] y® daughter of Joseph Kettle & Hannah 


:|[Sarah] y® daughter of m™ Ridgeway 
. |[Jofeph] ye fon of Nathaneel Cutler & of Elifabeth 


; [rower y¢ fon of William Dady & Martha his wife 


. |[Edward] ye fon of bro: Edward Willfon & J Mary 


— Page 228 (concluded.) — 

uth] y® daughter of Ruth Knill— — — — 

Tfaac] y® fon of mary Winflow — — — 

Mary - daughter of John Knight 

John] y® fon of mt John Chickring & Elifabeth his 
[wife 
[Jane] ye daughter of Capt. Lawrence Hammond 
[& Abigail his wife 

Samuel] y® fon of bro: Nathaneel Rand) — 
Richard] y® fon of William Hilton & Mehitabel his 





[wife 

ary y® children of Thomas 
ary] ye daughter of mt Thomas Rufsell, & 
prudence his wife. 

am ye fon of bro: John Call, & Hannah his wife. 
Elifabeth] y® daughter of John Roy, & Elifabeth 
[his wife. 


his wife— 
ichard] y¢ fon of Thomas Sheppy & Grace his wife. 
[Ruth] ye daughter of bro: Samuel Frothingham & 
[Ruth his wife. 


Mercy] y® daughter of ot f ifter Martha Lathrop. 


§ The Baptized. ; — Page 229. — 


Ruhamah|] y¢ daughter of Elifabeth Wire — 
Sarah ° 
Rebekah. 
Rachel. 


€ 3 daughters, born at one birth, of) 
annah Hur 


[his wife. 


[his wife. 

[Mary] y® daughter of Nathaneel Frothingham & 

[Mary his wife 

Mary] ye daughter of m'* Elifabeth Tuck. — — 
John] the fon of Thomas & Sarai Smith — 

Eleno®] ye daughter of Thomas & 

wane ye daughter Rebekah Jenner 

Joseph] y¢ fon of Jofeph Frost & Hannah his wife. 

Sarah] y® daughter of ms Abigal Long 


twins 


[his wife 
Thomas] y® fon of Tho: Taylor & Anne his wife. 


John.] | [Thomas.] | [Jofeph. J | & [Benjenia} 
ye children of Mary Whittamore ' 


his wife. 





[ 
. |[Samuel] ye fon of Thomas Moufal, & Mary his wife. 


(January, 


Knill. 
Winflow 
—|Knight. 
Chickring. 


Hammond. 
Rand. 
Hilton. 


Lord. 


Rufsell. 


Call. 
Roy. 


Long. 
Roe. 


Sheppy. 
Frothing- 
[ham 
Brigden. 
Lathrop. 


Welsh. 
Wire. 


Hurrie. 
Lowden. 
Kettle. 


Frothing- 


Jenner. 
Frost. 
Long. 


eway. 
Cather 
Dady. 
Taylor. 


— | Whittamgre 
Wilfon. 





1 Christian names (Whittamore) four lines, 


Moufal. 
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30. 
& 
21. 
&. 


— Page 229 (concluded.) — 


i[ William] the children of Mehitabel Wellsted 


'[ James 
[ote the fon of Thomas Lynd & Sarah his wife 
Anna] the daughter of peter Frothingham & Mary 
[his wife 


18: |[ Nicolaus] ye fon of Hannah Trerice 


Day 


; The Baptized. ; — Page 230 — 


John] y® fon of — — , 
Hannah] ye daughter at § John & Hannah Trerice 
Dorothie] y® daughter of John & Hannah Edmunds. 


Katharine] y® Daughter of mt Jn® philips & 
[Katharine his wife 


. |[Nathaneel] y® fon of Nathaneel Frothingham, & 


[Mary his wife 


- |[[Hannah] y® daughter of peter Fowl, & Mary his 


[wife. 


. |[William] y® fon of Richard Asting & Abigail his 


wife, 


. [Katharine] y® daughter of m‘ Jonathan Wade & 


[Deborah his wife 


[John] y® fon of John Edmunds, & of Hannah his 


[wife 
. |[John] y¢ fon of Nathaneel Rand & of Mary his wife 


2. |[Samuel] y® fon of Josiah Wood, & of Lydia his 


& 
18. 


10. 
a 


& 
31. 


& 


14. | 


Day 


q3. 
14, 


Vout. XXVI. 


[ wife. 


. |[Samuel] y® fon of m* King & of Mary his wife. 


[Ralph] ye fon of Daniel Edmunds, & of Mary his 


[ wife 


. |[[Anne] y@ daughter of m* Jno Chickring, & of 


[Elifabeth his wife. 


. |[Hannah] y® daughter of Samuel pierce, & of Mary 
; Me 


his wife. 


Mary y® children of m™ Mary Marshall. 


Rebekah] y® daughter of m™* Rebekah Jones. — 
Sarai] y¢ daughter of Jn° Fowl, & of Anna his wife. 
[Hannah] ye daughter of Thomas Rand, & Sarai 
; [his wife : 


[Elifabeth] y® daughter of Thomas White & of Mary 
[his wife. 
[Richard] y® fon of mt James Rufsell & of Mabel 
[his wife. 

Perfis] y® daughter of bro: John Knight.: — 
Thomas] y® fon of mt Thomas Rufsell & of prudence 





Bt wife 
Mehetabel] y® daughter of mts Mehetabel Wellfted. 
Ebenezer] y® fon of bro: Thomas Welsh — — 


a: Baptized. : — Page 231 — 
— — oo = 


\[Jofeph] y¢ fon of Thomas Lord & Alice his wife. 

\[ Nicholas] ye fon of mt Joseph Lynd & Sarah his 

| [wife. 
5* 
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lWellsted. 
! 


Lyn d ° 

Frothing- 
[ham 

Trerice. 


Trerice. 


Edmunds, 
philips. 


Frothing- 
[ham 
Fowl. 
Asting. 
Wade. 
Edmunds. 


Rand. 
Wood. 


King. 
Edmunds. 


Chickring. 
pierce. 


Marfhall : 


Jones. 
Fowl. 
Rand. 


White. 
Rufsell : 


Knight. 
Rufsell. 


Wellfted. 
Welsh. 
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&. 


18. 


&. 
21. 
28. 


&. 


; beliabed y® fon of Thomas & Grace Sheppy. 


. |[[Samuel] y¢ fon of Nathaneel Hutchinfon, & Sarai 
F tries y® daughter of Matthew & Hannah Griffin. 


f 
. |[Abigail] y¢ daughter of William Dady, & Martha 
. |[Eleazar] ye fon of Edward Wier & Elifabeth his 
‘ Hite y® fon of Tho: 


; * drancis] y® fon of mt Nehemiah Willoughby & 











for} 
at 


LITT 1 lS 


wiht ted ed 


of 





é Ente y® fon of mt Jn° philips & Katharine his wife. 


. |[Katharine] y¢ daughter of my coufen m* Nathaneel 


. |[[Stephen] ye‘fon of Joseph Frost, & of Hannah his 


. |[Charles] y¢ fon of Coufe Will: Hilton, & of Mehe- 
. |[Elifabeth] ye daughter of Richard Asting, & Abigail 


— Page 231 (concluded.) 


[Elifabeth] ye daughter of Captain L. Hammond, 
[& Abigi his wife 

[John] ye fon of Benjamin Lathrop, & of Martha 
[his wife. 

eee, y¢ fon of mt James Elfon & of Sarai his wife 
Abraham] y® fon of Luke perkins & a bg 
wife 

[Katherine] y® daught of mt Hunting of. ye c" ot 
[dedham 

[Elifabeth] the daughter of Henry, & Elifabeth 
[Balcom. 

Elifabeth] ye daughter of mt Thomas Tuck, & 
[Elifabeth his wife 


his wife : 


Hannab] y® daughter of Joseph Kettle & Hannah 
his wife. 


his wife. 


[wits. 

Brigden — — 

Rebekah] ye daughter of ‘Will Hurrie, & Hannah 
[his w 


a his wife. 
[Solomon] y® fon of Jn° Roy & Elifabeth his wife. 


Elifabeth] ye daughter of m* Jn®° Chickring, & of 
[Elifabeth his wife. 


Graves & of Elifabeth his wife _— 
[wife. 

[Nathaneel] y® fon of John, & Mary Whittamore 
[his wife. 


The Baptized. — Page 232 — 


[Elifabeth] ye wife of John Fofket 
[John] — 
[Thomas] 

r Jofhua] 
Robert] 
[Elifabeth] 
Mary] — 
Hohn] the. 


John Fosket & of 


The children of 
Elifabeth his wife 


on of mt Will: Marfhal, & of Mary 
[his wife 
-tabel his wife. 


[his wife : 





. |[peter] y® fon of peter Fowl, & of Mary his wife. 


[January, 


Hammond. 
Lathrop. 


Elfon. 
perkins. 


Hunting. — 
Balcom. 


Sheppy. 
2 ae 


Hutchinfon. 


Griffin. 
Kettle. 


Dady. 
Wier. 


Brigden. 
Hurrie. 


Willoughby 
Roy. 
philips. 
Chickring : 
—|Graves. 
Frost. 


Whittamore 


Marfhal : 
Hilton. 


Asting. 





[To becontinued.] 


Fowl. 
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LOCAL LAW IN MASSACHUSETTS, HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


[Communicated by Witt1am Cuauncey Fow ter, LL.D., of Durham, Conn.] 
Continued from vol. xxv. page 351. 


TAaxaTION AND Locat Law. 


MassacuvuseEtts believed that taxation and representation were insepa- 
rable; that taxation without representation is tyranny; and that as the 
colony was not represented in parliament the mother country had no right 
to impose taxes upon the people of the colony. 

‘¢ In November, 1703, in answer to the governor’s message, the house declared, 
‘ that it had been the privilege from Henry the third, and confirmed by Edward the 
first, and in all reigns unto this day, granted and now is allowed, to be the just and - 
unquestionable right of the subject, to raise when and dispose of how, they see 
cause, any sum of money by consent of parliament ; the which privilege we her ma-. 
jesty’s loyal and dutiful subjects here have lived in the enjoyment of and do hopé 
always to enjoy the same, under our most gracious Queen Anne and successors, and 
shall ever endeavor to discharge the duty incumbent on us.’ ”’ 

Apprehensive that the British cabinet still contemplated raising money 
in America, by act of parliament, the general court of Massachusetts, in 
November, 1755, instructed their agent in London “to oppose anything 
that should have the remotest tendency to raise a revenu in the plantations, 
for the public. use or services of government. “J 

They were willing to be taxed by local laws enacted by, ‘eir own legis- 
lature in which they were represented, but they were not witang to be taxed 
by the imperial laws of England enacted. by parliament in which they were 
not represented. ’ 


Tue RELATIONS OF THE CLERGY TO Locat Law. 


In the colony of Massachusetts Bay the right of suffrage was enjoyed 
only by church members. As the clergy practically had the power to de- 
termine who should be members of the church, they thus had the power to 
determine who should enjoy the right of suffrage and who should make the 
laws. Thus the clergy virtually, by means of the members of their churches, 
enacted the laws of the colony, and determined the mode of their adminis- 
tration, or their repeal. 

From the letter of Governor Winthrop on the formation of the New- 
England confederacy, and from other facts, we learn that the clergy took 
an active part in the colonial legislation, especially in that portion of it 
which related to religious concerns. The clergy were personally and 
professionally interested to impart such vigor to the local legislation of the 
colony, as should protect them from the interference of the parliament and 
the bishops. In other words, under the first charter in the ecclesiastical 
and civil polity of the colony, the general court made the laws, the members 
of the church made the generat court, and the clergy made the members of 
the church. To the influence of the clergy has been attributed the enact- 
ment of those local laws under which Episcopalians, Baptists, Quakers, and 
other denominations were persecuted. It is remarkable when complaints 
in the name of the king came against the colony for allowing only members 
of the puritan church to vote, the general court was ready, from fear of 
losing their charter, to extend the right of suffrage to all of a “good moral 
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character ;” and yet they professed to give to the clergy the power of 
determining who had this “good moral character ;” thus practically still 
leaving to the clergy the right to say who should be voters. Thus in the 
committee appointed by the general court to make a draught of the funda- 
mental laws of the colony, Rev. Hugh Peter, Rev. John Cotton, and Rev. 
Thomas Shepard, were members. Thus, too, in 1662, Rev. John Norton 
with Simon Bradstreet, a leading man in the colony, were sent to England 
on the important mission to settle the difficulties which had arisen between 
the colony and the mother country. 

Thus, too, in 1688 the Rev. Increase Mather was sent to England, where 
he was instrumental in procuring the provincial charter under which Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts were united. 

The puritan clergy of Massachusetts had aH that influence throughout 
the colony which their brethren, the puritan clergy of England, had in their 
several congregations, as described by Macaulay in his History of England, 
by Addison in the 317th number of the Spectator, and by Sir John Haw- 
kins in his Life of Johnson. This influence they exerted in promoting the 
enactment of the local laws. 


THe RELATION OF THEIR LocaL Laws TO THE BIBLE. 


The present version of the Bible authorized by King James was publish- 
ed in 1611. It was read with the greatest enthusiasm by many of the 
puritans, who regarded it as containing the sum of all earthly and all hea- 
venly wisdom. ‘The puritans of Massachusetts Bay’ were ready to run a 
parallel between their own experience and that of the Israelites. They had 
their own Pharaoh, their own house of bondage, their own sea, their own wil- 
derness, their own Canaanites to contend with, and their own Moses and 
Aaron. And they were willing to assimilate themselves to the Israelites by 
adopting a portion of their code of laws. 

They did not stop to consider that these laws were made for a peculiar 
people of a different race, in a different age of the world, and living on a 
different part of the globe; but they only thought them as made for a 
chosen people of God by God, the great Legislator. It was afterward 
found on experience and observation that some of these laws were better 
adapted to a race like the Hebrews, who were to be kept apart from the 
rest of the world, than for an Aryan race, like these Anglo-Saxons who 
‘were destined to become the “universal Yankee nation.” 


Sramp-—Act. 


The stamp-act was passed by the British parliament in 1765. The 
measure was defended by Grenville, by the following arguments : 


‘* That this kingdom has the sovereign, the supreme legislative power over Ame- 
rica, is granted ; it cannot be denied ; and taxation is a part of that sovereign power. 
It is one branch of the legislation. It is, it has been, exercised over those who are 
not, who never were, represented ‘ When I proposed to tax America, I 
asked the house ifany gentleman would object to the right. I repeatedly asked it ; 
and no man would attempt to deny it. Protection and obedience are reciprocal. 
Great Britain protects America ; America is bound to yield obedience The 
nation has run itself into an immense debt to give them protection ; and now when 
they are called upon to contribute a small sum toward the public expense, or ex- 

nse arising from themselves, they renounce your authority, insult your officers and 

reak out, I might almost say, into open rebellion.’ ’’ 


But these arguments did not satisfy the general court and the people of 
Massachusetts. They stood upon their rights in refusing to pay the stamp- 
duty, as Englishmen under the British constitution. Their declaration was, 
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that taxation without representation is contrary to that constitution, and was 
therefore tyranny, and ought to be resisted. Parliament called this resist- 
ance rebellion ; but they believed that an unconstitutional law is null, and that 
resistance to such a law is obedience to God, and justified by the British con- 
stitution. 

Such was the opposition to the stamp-act, that Oliver, the stamp-mas- 
ter, was hung in effigy, and Governor Hutchinson’s house was attacked, 
because he was supposed to be in favor of the act. The stamp-act was repeal- 
ed in 1766. Thus Massachusetts contended successfully for her colonial 
rights and local laws. 

EXTERNAL Taxes. 


In 1767, parliament laid a duty on tea, paper, glass, and. other articles, 
that thus by an external tax, under the conceded right to regulate com- 
merce, it might accomplish what it failed to accomplish by an internal 
tax under the stamp-act. The colony had hitherto submitted to the 
exaction of an external tax in the shape of a duty on imported goods. 
But knowing well what was the animus of parliament in passing the 
law, there was the same opposition to it as to the stamp-act. “We 
will,” they said, “form an association to eat nothing, drink nothing, 
wear nothing imported from Great Britain. If our opposition to slavery 
is called rebellion, let us pursue our duty with firmness, and leave the worst 
to Heaven.” An external tax they regarded as making them slaves if they 
submitted to it, and hence they resisted it. * 

When Dr. Franklin, in December, 1774, drew up a plan for settling the 
difficulties between Great Britain and the colonies, one of the conditions 
proposed by him, and regarded by Massachusetts as indispensable, was, 
“that all power of internal legislation should be disclaimed by parliament.” 
This was declared by high British authority to be “inadmissible.” Still 
Massachusetts persistently asserted her right to manage her own internal 
concerns without the interference of Great Britain. Hutchinson, the royal 
governor, claimed supremacy for parliament in all cases whatever. This 
claim Massachusetts resisted, from their strong attachment to their local laws, 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


In 1640, Winthrop, page 30, vol. ii., remarks : 

“‘ Upon the great liberty which the King had left the Parliament in England, 
some of our friends then wrote to us advice, to send over some to solicit for us in 
Parliament, giving us hope that we might obtain much. But consulting about it, 
we declined the motion for this consideration, that if we should put ourselves under 
the protection of Parliament, we must then be subject to all such Nowe as they should 
make, or at least such as they might impose upon us.”’ 

Upon this passage, transcribed for his letter to Baron Van der Capellan, 
a distinguished Dutch statesman, in 1779, Governor Trumbull, one of the» 
most deliberate assertors of the American revolution, and‘then custodian of 
the first two manuscript volumes of this history, remarks : 

‘* Here observe, that, as at this time, so it hath been ever since, that the colonies; 
s0 far from acknowledging the parliament to have any right to make laws binding 
on them in all cases whatsoever, they have denied it in any case.’’ 

Chalmers speaks of Massachusetts as “ always fertile in projects of inde- 
pendence.” “ Disregarding equally her charter and the laws of England, 
Massachusetts established for herself an independent government similar to 
those of the Grecian republics” (Book I. page 400). It appeared more 
rational to them (the colonists), that the colony should be governed: by 
those who made it the place of their residence, than by men dwelling at the 
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distance of three thousand miles, over whom they had no control. The 
object was self-government under their own local laws. 
Crvit superioR TO Mimitary Avutuoriry. 

In 1757, Lord Loudon, in view of a certain act of the general court of 
Massachusetts, made the declaration that “in time of war the rules and 
customs of war must govern.” This declaration was brought before the 
general court and condemned in a message which it sent to the governor, in 
which it declares that “the rules and customs of war were n6t the rules 
which the civil magistrate was to govern himself by.” Thus Massachusetts 
took ground against military despotism, and in favor of the supremacy of 
civil law over military rules, and of civil rulers over military despots. 

In 1769, the house of representatives, when the governor (appointed by 
the crown) refused at their request to remove the troops from the town of 
Boston, declared : 

“* That the use of the military power, to enforce the execution of the law, is, in 
their opinion, inconsistent with the spirit of a free constitution; for by the nature 
of a free constitution, the people must consent to laws before they can be obliged in 
consequence to obey them.’’ 


Moss opprosep TO IMPERIAL Law. 


The determination of Massachusetts to support her colony-rights against 
the power of parliament and the prerogative of the king, is evident from 
the speeches of the leading orators; from the sermons of leading preachers ; 
from pamphlets and newspapers. With these the temper of the people was 
in harmony, as shown by the mobs which rose against the laws, and the 
officers, and the property of the British government. Witness the mob that 
hung up Oliver in effigy; the mob that burned the records of the admiralty 
court ; the mob that attacked the house of Governor Hutchinson, and de- 
stroyed his furniture, and scattered his plate and books and papers; the 
mob that pelted the officers of customs with stones and bricks; the mob 
that tarred and feathered one who gave information against the breaking of 
the acts of trade passed by parliament; the mob that rose in opposition to 
the soldiers; the mob that threw the tea overboard. These mobs were 
symptomatic of the spirit that pervaded Massachusetts in opposition to 
parliament and prerogative, and the defence of colony-rights and local laws. 


Tue Supremacy oF Locat LAW ASSERTED. 


Certain violations of the colony-rights and local laws are mentioned in the 
report of a Boston committee, November 22d, namely, the imposition by 
parliament of taxes:without the consent of the people; the appointment of 
officers unknown to the charter, supported by the income derived from such 
taxes ; the introduction of fleets and armies to compel obedience to uncon- 
stitutional laws; the extension of the powers of the court of admiralty ; the 
act relating to dock-yards and stores, which deprived the people of the right 
of trial by their peers in the vicinage, and the assumption of absolute legis- 
lative powers. 

Massachusetts claimed for her people, as men, as colonists, as subjects of 
the crown, the right to life, liberty, and property ; the sole right to manage 
their internal institutions and concerns; the sole right of raising money 
from themselves by taxation; the right of being tried by their peers in the 
vicinage ; the right of freely discussing public measures ; the right of being 
governed by the civil as superior to the military power; the right of being 
free from unreasonable searches, which was violated by the writs of assistance. 
These and other rights having been violated by the British parliament or 
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British king, Massachusetts was ready to declare herself a free, sovereign, 
and independent state. 
Tue Supremacy or Loca, Law MAINTAINED. 

For something like a year before July 4, 1776, Massachusetts, standing 
on her colony-rights, enjoyed a virtual independence. The supremacy of 
her local laws she was prepared to maintain. 

And in April, 1776, the general court passed a resolve to alter the style 
of writs and other legal processes, substituting the “ people and govern- 
ment of Massachusetts” for “George the Third.” Thus Massachusetts, in 
asserting and maintaining the supremacy of the local law, was the first of 
the “old thirteen” states independent. Thus was she fully prepared to 
make a public and formal declaration by her delegates Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, Robert Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry, that Massachusetts © 
“was, and of right ought to be, a free and independent state; that she was 
absolved from all allegiance to the British crown.” After a seven years’ 
war in defence of the right to be governed by her own local laws, by treaty 
with Great Britain she was acknowledged “a free, sovereign, and indepen- 
dent state,” in which her own local laws were supreme. Thus Massachu- 
setts having contended strenuously from 1628 until 1776 for colony-rights, 
and local law, was prepared, when she became a sovereign state, having the 
right to command, to contend strenuously for state-rights and local law. 
Acting in concert with the other states, she, before the world, vindicated the 
right of the people of Massachusetts to abolish a government when in her 
opinion it becomes destructive of the ends for which it was established, and 
establish such a form of government as she shall judge best. 


MASSACHUSETTS A SOVEREIGN STATE. 


Massachusetts in 1776; having become a free, sovereign and independent 
state, proceeded to exercise its sovereignty or right of command. She 
raised troops ; made war ; laid taxes ; established a mint, and coined money ; 
required the oath of allegiance ; enacted laws against treason; punished 
such as continued loyal to Great Britain. These principles she incorporated 
in her constitution in 1780, in which she declared herself a sovereign state. 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

When the continental congress in November, 1777, “agreed upon a plan 
of confederacy, securing the freedom, sovereignty, and independence of the 
(several) United States,” and sent it, under the title of “ Articles of Con- 
federation,” to the several state legislatures, Massachusetts, by the act of 
her legislature, readily adopted it. In the second article of that compact 
are the following words: “ Each state retains its sovereignty, freedom and 
independence.” These Massachusetts had contended for successfully, im 
the halls of legislation, and on the battle-field, and these she retained. 

In February, 1787, the subject of a convention for revising the articles 
of confederation being under consideration in the congress, Nathan 
Dane, of Massachusetts, opposed the movement. “He was at bottom un- 
friendly to the plan of a convention, and dissuaded his state from going into 
it.” (Eliott’s Debates, vol. v. 196.) 

CoNVENTION FOR FORMING A NEW FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

March 11, 1787. “ Massachusetts has also appointed (delegates to the 
convention). Messrs. Gorham, Dane, King, Gerry, and Strong, compose 
her deputation.” The resolution under which they act, restrains them from 
acceding to any departure from the principles of the fifth article of con- 
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federation. It is conjectured that this fetter, which originated with the 
senate, will be struck off. Its being introduced at all denotes a very differ- 
ent spirit, in that quarter, from what some had been led to expect. The 
fifth article, which the legislature of Massachusetts was unwilling to have 
altered, is as follows :— 

‘* For the more convenient management of the general. interests of the United 
States, delegates shall be annually appointed in such manner as the legislature of 
each state shall direct, to meet in congress on the first Monday in November, in every 
year, with a power reserved to each state to recall its delegates, or any of them, at 
any time within the year, and to send others in their stead for the remainder of 


the year. 
* Xo state shall be represented in congress bem than two, nor by more than seven 
members ; and no person shall be capable of being a delegate for more than three 
years in any term of six years; nor shall any person, being a delegate, be capable 
of holding any office under the United States, for which he, or another for his bene- 
fit, receives any salary, fees, or emoluments of any kind. 

‘* Each state shall maintain its own delegates in a meeting of the states, and while 
they act as members of the committee of the states. 

‘*In determining questions in the United States in congress assembled, each 
state shall have one vote. 

‘* Freedom of speech and debate in congress shall not be impeached or questioned 
in any court or P ace out of congners ; and the members of congress shall be protected 
in their persons from arrests and imprisonment, during the time of their going to and 
from attendance on congress, except for treason, felony, or breach of peace.”’ 

This article is a very strong assertion of the doctrine of state-rights and of 


the high estimate of the people of Massachusetts of the value of local laws. 
Tue FeperaL CONVENTION. 


The convention for altering the federal constitution, namely, the articles 
of confederation, assembled May 25, 1787, and continued in session until 
September 17. On the subject of state-rights, the course of Massachusetts 
in that convention was not as distinct as that of Connecticut in favor, or as 
that of Virginia in opposition. She acted sometimes with the larger states 
fot the abridgment of those rights, and sometimes with the smaller states 
for the preservation of those rights. On the great question, whether the 
‘states shall have an equal vote in the senate, the vote of Massachusetts was 
equally divided and thus lost. Mr. Gerry and Mr. Strong voted in the 
affirmative, Mr. Gorham and Mr. King in the negative. The reason why 
Mr. Gorham and Mr. King went against state-rights was, that they were 
willing that Massachusetts, Virginia and Pennsylvania, on account of their 
greater population, should be the leading states. Massachusetts in this way 
would have the pre-eminence in New-England in the senate, just as she 
wished to have the pre-eminence under the federal constitution of 1643. 

On the question of giving to the federal government the power to issue 
paper money and making it a legal tender, Massachusetts was opposed to giv- 
ing this power and thus enlarging the power of the federal government. On 
the motion for striking out from the proposed constitution, “and emit bills 
of credit,” Massachusetts with the majority voted in the affirmative, and 
probably for the same reason that influenced Connecticut and Virginia, as 
stated by Mr. Madison, namely : to “cut off all pretext for a paper currency, 
and particularly for making the bills a tender for public or private debts.” 
Massachusetts had seen the evils of continental money, and she was unwil- 
ling to repeat those evils. She was prescient of the future, and was un- 
willing to give any authority to the federal government to issue bills and 
make them a legal tender.. 


[To be continued.] 





Descendants of Col. Richard Lee. 


DESCENDANTS OF COL. RICHARD LEE, OF VIRGINIA. 


[Some time since a genealogy of the Lee Family of Virginia was published, mainly 
devoted to the English pedigree of the family. A critic in ‘t The Nation,’’ however, 
has pointed out not only that this English portion is unsupported by proof, but even 
that it is based ona fatal mistake. It is not the pedigree of the emigrant to Virginia. 
As the American part of the genealogy was very meagre, two of the descendants of 
Col. Richard Lee (C. F. Lee, Jr., Esq., of Alexandria, and Joseph Packard, Jr., 
Esq., of Baltimore) have prepared the following sketch, which we are happy to lay 
before our readers. It pe five generations, counting the children of Richard 
Lee ave emigrated to Virginia in 1641) as the first generation. 

All possible care has been exercised in preparing this pedigree, and the names and 
dates are believed to be correct, being taken from family bibles, wills, tombstone 
inscriptions, old letters and other manuscripts. 

The compilers desire to obtain further authentic information preliminary to a more 
extended genealogy.—Eb. ] 


1. Ricwarp’ Ler, emigrated to Virginia in 1641; married Anna " 
and had children; following order given in his Will dated 1663: 
i. Joun, d. unmarried. (Old Churches and Families, Vol. Il., p. 136. 
Bishop Meade.) 
2. ii. Ricwarp. 
iii. Francis. —iv. Witziam. 
Hancock. 
Betsry.—vii. ANNE.—viii. CHaRLEs. 


2. RicHarp,” second son of Richard' Lee and Anna , born 1647; 
died March 12, 1714; married Lettice Corbin, daughter of Heury 
Corbin, gentleman. She died Oct. 6, 1706, wt 49. Children: 

4. i. Ricwarp. 
5. ii. Purr. 

iii. Francis, d. unmarried. This fact is mentioned in Wm. Lee’s 
statement, and confirmed by a sentence in Philip Lee’s Will, who 
mentions some land in Gloucester Co. as being the property of his 
brother Francis, and which was bequeathed to him, in the event of 
the said Francis dying unmarried. ‘This property Philip left to one 
of his'sons, and hence the above conclusion. 

. iv. Tomas. 
- Vv. Humry. 

vi. Mary, m. Wm. Fitzhugh, of Eagle’s Nest, King George .Co., Va. _ 

(Old Churches and Families, Vol. IL., pp. 138, note, and 193.) 


Hancock,’ fifth son. Twice married: first, Miss Kendall; second, 
Miss Allerton. Died in 1729, and is buried at Ditchley, North- 
umberland Co., Va. (Old Churches and Families, Vol. IL., p. 136.) 

8. i. | Hancock, son by Miss Kendall. 


RIcHArD,’ eldest son of Richard Lee*® and Lettice Corbin, married a 
Miss Silk, of London, and children were: 
9. i. GEORGE. 
ii. Lerrice, twice married: first, Mr. Ball; second, —— Corbin; issue. 
iii, Manrraa, m. Turberville. Issue. The eldest of these sisters married, 
and had a son called George Lee Turberville. 


Puiip,’ second son. Twice married: first, 3 second, Eliz- 
abeth . He went to Maryland in 1700, and died in 1744. The 
names of children given in order named in his Will admitted to 
probate May 1, 1744; date of Will, March 20, 1743: 

Vou. XXVI. 6 
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Ricwarp. 
THoMas. 
Pair. 
Corsin. No issue. 
Hancock. 
ARTHUR. 
. Francis. 
i. Gorge. No issue. 
ELeanor, m. Fendall; d. April 22, 1759. 
Annz, wife of Jas. Russell, merchant, London; also wife of Wm. 
Potts, grandmother of Geo. W. Potts, Frederick, Md. 
ALIcE, first husband Thomas Clark ; one child born from this marriage, 
a daughter, who married John Rogers, Chancellor of Maryland; 
second husband, Meriwether Smith, of Va. Their son, Gov. Smith, 
was burnt in the Richmond Theatre in 1811. 
Hanwau, first husband Bowie: daughters were, Mrs. Bell, of Hagers- 
town, and Mrs. Taylor; second husband, —— Sprigg. Mrs. Chas. 
Carroll, of Bellevue, one of the descendants. 


2 

Lerit1, first husband Dr. James Wardrop; second husband, Dr. 
Adam Thompson; third, Col. Jos. Sims. By her first and third 
husbands she had no children: by her second marriage she had two 
daughters, Mary Lee and Alice Corbin, the first of whom married 
Col. Williams, of Maryland, and the second, Capt. John Hawkins, 
a distinguished officer in the Revolutionary Army, serving with the 
Virginia troops. 

xv. Enxiza, d. Sept. 19, 1752, et. 22. (From a ‘* mourning ring.’’) 


6. Txomas,’ fourth son, married Hannah Ludwell, granddaughter of 
Lady Berkeley, who married Col. Phil. Ludwell in 1680. Died in 
1751. Date of Will, Feb. 22, 1749, and admitted to record July 
30,1751. In this Will he styles himself, “ President, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the said Colony.” Children: 


i. Ricuarp, b. June 17, 1723; d. unmarried. 
- ii. Parr Loupwet. 

iii. Hannan, b. Feb 6, 1727-8; m. Gawin Corbin, and had one daughter 
named Martha, who married George Richard Turberville, and had 
two sons. 

Joun, b. March, 28, 1728; d. unmarried. 

Lucy, b. Sept. 26, 1730; d. unmarried. 

Tsomas LupWELL. 

Ricuarp Henry. 

. Francis Licutroor. 

Auice, b. June 4, 1736; m. Wm. Shippen, Jr., Surgeon in Revolutionary 
Army, and had several children, of whom only two lived to be of age: 
i. Anne Hume Shippen, m. Henry B. Livingston; ii. Thomas 
Shippen, b. 1765, m. March 10, 1791, Elizabeth C. Farley, and had 
William and Thomas Lee Shippen. 

21.x. Wiu1am. 
xi. Anruur, b. Dec. 21, 1740; never married; d. Dec. 12, 1792. 


Henry,’ fifth son, married Miss Bland, daughter of Richard Bland, of 
Jordan, in Prince George Co., Va. (Old Churches and Families, 
Vol. I, p. 446-7.) Children: 


i. JouN. 
22. ii. Ricwarp. 
23. iii. Henry. 
24. iv. Lerrice, m.a Fitzhugh. 


8. Hancocx,® son of Hancock? and Miss Kendall, married Miss Mary 
Willis, of Willis Hill near Fredericksburg, Va. Children were: 
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25.i. Hancock. 

26. ii. JOHN. 

27. iii. Henry. 

iv. Ricwarp, d. unmarried. 
v.  Saraw, m. Col. Gilerson of the Revolutionary Army. 

vi. Mary, m. Major Ambrose Madison, brother of President Madison ; 

issue, one daughter, Mrs. Nellie C. Willis, of Orange Co., Va. 

9. Gzorce* Lez, son of Richard,’ removed from England to Virginia, 
and married, first, Miss Wormeley, and had one daughter. The 
second wife was a Miss Fairfax: issue, three sons, names unknown. 

10. Ricnarp,*‘ eldest. son of Philip* Lee, died 1787 or 1789; married 
Grace . who died Oct., 1789. Children were: 

i. Ricwarp, d. in 1834. No issue. 
98. ii. Puri Tuomas. 
iii. Etzanor A., d. May 17, 1806, without issue. 

11. Txomas,* second son of Philip Lee, died 1749; married ——; issue 
were: 

29.i. Tomas Sm. 
ii, Saran. No issue. 

12. Purir,* third son of Philip Lee, died in » before his father. 
Married Grace , and had’several children, as reference to the 
will of Philip Lee, Sen. will show, though only the name of one 
known. 

i. Pau. 


Hancock,‘ fifth son of Philip Lee, died in 1759. 

Arrtuor,’ sixth son, married, and died; issue. 

FRancis,* seventh son, married, and died; issue. 

GrorcGe,* eighth son, married, and died ; no issue. 

Puitie Lupwett,* second son of Thomas* Lee, born Feb. 24, 
1726-7; married Miss Elizabeth Steptoe. Children were: 

i. | Maritpa, m. Gen. Henry Lee. 

ii. Frora, m. Ludwell Lee. 

iii. Purr, d. without issue. 


Tuomas LupwELt,* fourth son, born Dec. 31, 1730-1; married Miss 
Aylett; died April 13,1778. Children were: 


. i. Tomas Lupwet. 

ii. Ayuerr. Never married. 

iii. Gxorcz, m. Eveline Beverly, and had Maria,* and George* who m. 
Miss Henderson and left issue. - 

iv. Anne Fenton, m. Daniel Carroll Brent, of Richland, Stafford Co., Va., 
Jan. 3, 1782, and had twelve children. The following named lived 
to be of age: William Brent, Jr., b. Jan. 13, 1783, d. May 13, 1843; 
Thomas Ludwell Lee, b. Aug. 9, 1784; Adelaide, b. Dec. 25, 1786; 
Eleanor, b. Oct. 11, 1787; George Lee, b. August, 1795; Mary 
Aylett, b. Oct. 3, 1793. 

Lucinpa, m. John D. Orr, of Prince William Co., Va., and had 

children: Eleanor, who m. Gen. Asa Rogers, of Virginia; M 
Aylett Orr, d. unmarried ; Thomas Ludwell Lee , d. unmarried. 

vi. Resecca, d. unmarried. 


RicuarD Henry,’ fifth son, born Jan. 20, 1732; died at Chantilly, in 
Westmoreland Co., Va., June 19,1794. Twice married: his first 
wife was Miss Anne Aylett, whom he married Dec. 3, 1759, and by 
her he had issue: . 


31. i. THoMAS. 
32. ii. LupweELL. 
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iii. Mary, b. July 28, 1764; christened March 11, 1765; m. Col. Wm. A. 
Washington, nephew of Gen. Washington : no issue. 

iv. Hannan, m. Corbin Washington, also a nephew of Gen. Washington, 
and had issue: Richard Henry; John Augustine, proprietor of Mt. 
Vernon, who m. Miss Jean Charlotte Blackburn, and had issue, 
three children: Maria, John Augustine and Richard (the first son 
owned Mt. Vernon, just previous to the yg ; Bushrod Corbin, m. 
Miss Blackburn, and had issue ; Mary, m. Noblet Herbert, and had 
issue, two sons. 


His second wife was Mrs. Anne Pinkard, née Gaskins, whom he 24 
married about vune, 1769 (Life of R. H. Lee, Vol. L., p. 255), and 
had issue : 

iv. Awnng, b. Dec. 1, 1770; christened Jan. 6, 1771; m. Charles Lee, and 

had issue, four children. 
v. Henrietta, b. Dec. 10, 1773; christened Jan. 14, 1774; d. in 1803 or 
1804; m. first, Richard Lee Turberville, and had issue: Cornelia, m. 
Chas. C. Stuart, and has issue ; George Lee, m. Miss Dobell, d., and 
has issue; Richard Henry, d.,no issue. Her second husband was Rev. 
William Maffitt, of So. Carolina, and had two children: Anne Lee, 
d. unmarried ; Harriotte, m. Rev. Reuben Post, and has issue. 

vi. Saran, b. Nov. 27, 1775; d. May 8, 1837; m. Edmund J. Lee. 

vii. Cassius, b. Aug. 18, 1779; d. July 8, 1798. 

“May every Cesar feel 


The keen, deep searching of a Patriot’s steel.” 
. —Family Bible of R. H. Lee. 


32. viii. Francis Licutrcor. 


26. Francis Licutroot,* sixth son, born Oct. 14, 1734; married Miss 
Rebecca Tayloe, in 1769, daughter of John Tayloe, of Mt. Airy, 
whose wife was Rebecca Plater, daughter of Hon. Governor George 25 
Plater, of Maryland; no children ; died in April, 1797, within a few 
hours of each other. (Old Churches and Families, Vol. I1., p. 181.) 


21. Wriiiam,* seventh son, born August —, ; married Hannah 
Philippa Ludwell, eldest daughter of Philip Ludwell, of Greenspring, 
James City Co., Va., March 7, 1769, in “ Parish Church of St. 
Clement’s Dane in the Co. of Middlesex, kingdom of Great Britain,” 
and had children : 


a Wituiam Lopwet., b. about 1772 ; d. unmarried in 1802. 

iu. Portia, b. 1777; d. Feb. 19, 1840; m. William Hodgsgn, of White 
Haven, England, who died in Alexandria, Va., Nov. 7, 1820, set. 55 
years. Their children were: William Ludwell, d. Sept. 27, 1841, 
get. 42 years; Cornelia Ludwell, d. June 4, 1846; Caroline Octavia; 26. 
Charles Henry; Augustus Henry; Julia Augusta; Elizabeth 
oe d. June 11, 1825, set. 11 years; Sydney Ludwell, d. in 
1869. (? 

iii. Brutus, b. Nov., 1778; d. June, 1779. 

iv. Cornexi, b. in Brussells, March 3, 1780; m. John Hopkins in 1806, 
and died in 1817 or 1818. Children were: Portia, b. 1807; m. Dr. 
Robert T. Baldwin, of Winchester, Va., in 1830, and has children; 
Hannah Philippa Ludwell, b. Aug. 3, 1811; m. Cassius F. Lee, Sept. 
18, 1833; d. Jan. 25, 1844. Left children. Mary Anna, b. Jan. 8, 
1813; m. Rev. Wm. M. Jackson, who died in Norfolk in 1855. She d. 
November, 1843. Left children. Harriotte Lee, b. 1816; m. Rev. 
Richard K. Meade in 1837; d. Feb. 14, 1839. Left one son. 97 


22. Jonn,* eldest son of Henry*® Lee, married a Widow Ball: left no 
children. 
23. Ricnarp,* second son of Henry, married, when 60 years old, Miss 


Sally Poythress (his second cousin), of Prince George Co., Va.; she 
was 16 at her marriage. He died 1795; she died 1828. Children were: 
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i. | Mary, m. Thomas Jones, of Chesterfield Co., Va., and left children : 
Joseph, Richard Lee, Thomas Lee and Benson—all living. 

ii. Lerricz, m. Dr. John Augustine Smith, formerly President of William 
and Mary College, and afterwards President of College of Surgeons, 
&c., in New York. Children were: Richard Augustine; Sally 

Lb oem m. John Campbell, of N. Y.; Martha Burwell, m. John 

Hilchburn, of Philadelphia ; Mary Dabney, unmarried. 

iii. Ricwarpra, m. Presley Cox. Children: Elizabeth, m. Rev. Mr. Griffith, 
first Bishop elect of Diocese of Virginia ; Sarah, m. Mr. Power. 


Henry,‘ third son of Henry® Lee, married Dec. 1, 1753, Lucy 
Grymes, “ youngest daughter of Charles Grymes, Gent.,” known by 
tradition as the “ Lowland Beauty.” He died about July or Aug., 
1787, and left issue: 


i, Henry. 

ii. CHARLES. 

iii. Ricnarp Buanp. 

iv. THEODORIC. 

v. Epmunp JEennines. 

vi. Lucy, b. in 1774; never married. 

vii. Mary, m. a Mr. Fendall, and had two children: Philip Richard, d. 
Feb. 15, 1869, ast. 73 years, and left issue; Eleanor, married, and 
now deceased. 

viii. Anne, b. in 1776; d. Aug., 1857; m. Wm. Byrd Page, and had issue: 
Mary Ann, m. Roger Jones, and has children; Jane Byrd, d. 
unmarried ; Edmonia, m. Hall Nelson, d., and left children ; Wn. 
Byrd, died unmarried ; Charles Henry, twice married : first, Miss: 
Crawford, children—second, Miss Jane Leaton, no children; Mann 
Randolph, m. Miss Bell, and has children; John Randolph; Richard 
Lucien, m. Miss Taylor, and has children ; Cary Selden, d. unmarried. 


Hancock,* son of Hancock? Lee and Miss Willis; died in 1815; 
married Miss Winfred Beale, daughter of Jno. Beale, of Westmore- 
land Co., Va. Their children were: 


i. Wu. 

ii. Hancock. 

iii. THomas. 

iv. Arrnur, d. unmarried. 

v.  Pameta, d. unmarried. 

vi. Mary Frances, d. unmarried. 

vii. Annes, d. unmarried. 

viii. Emeting, m. Mr. Richards, deceased ; no children. 

ix. EizaperuH, m. Capt. Sangster, of Fauquier Co., Va.; no children. 

She is still living. 
Joun,* second son of Hancock? Lee, married Miss Bell. Children 
were: . 


- i. WI11s. 
. ii. Jonn Hancock. 


iii. Lewis, d. unmarried. 

iv. Exizapers, m. Dr. Wilkerson, of Frankfort, Ky. No children. 

vy. Awnwa, m. John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, and had children, one of 
whom was Gen. Thomas Lee Crittenden, C.S. Army; the other was 
Gen. Robert Crittenden, U. 8. Army. 

vi. ,m. Gen. Call, of Kentucky ; no children. : 

vii. Marripa, m. Mr. Wallace, of Woodford Co., Ky. ; no children. 

Henry,‘ third son of Hancock? Lee, married and had children: the 

daughters’ names have not been ascertained : 

i. | Wutus, never married. 

ii. Hancock, never married. 

iii. Jonn, never married. 

vi. , m. Mr. Davis. 

, m. her —— Lee. 
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Puitie® Tomas, second son of Richard,‘ died 1778; married in 
England, a Miss Russell, and had issue: one son, and four daughters 
whose names have not been ascertained. 

‘. RvssEx1, d. in 1793, a minor and without issue. 

ii, ————,m. Mr. Gamble. No children. 

iii. —--——, B. Mr. Contee ; left two sons and a daughter: P. A. L. 

Contee, Edward H. Conte ; the daughter married a Mr. Kent. 

iv. ——, m. Mr. Dawson ; left children. 

v. , m. Mr. Clerklee ; left children. 

Tuomas Sr,’ son of Thomas* Lee, born in 1745; died Nov. 9, 1819; 
married Mary Diggs, only child of Ignatius Diggs, of Prince George’s 
Co., Maryland, and had children, as 5 follows: 


i. Ienatius. No issue. 


. ii. THomas. 
. iii, Wurm. 
. iv. ARCHIBALD. 


3. v. JOHN. 


32. 


vi. Mary Caristian. 
vii. - bade Outerbridge Horsey, U. S. Senator from Delaware, and left 
c 


Tsomas LupwWELL,’ son of Thomas Ludwell,* married Fanny Carter, 
of Sabine Hall; died about May, 1807. Had children, all daughters: 

i. Exizaseta, m. St. Leger Landon Carter. 

ii. Mary, m. Tench Rin old, of Washington, D. C. 

iii. Wuoyrrep Beatz, m. William Brent, Jr., of Richland, Stafford Co., Va. 

iv. Fanny Carter. Died single. 

v. Aww Lucriypa, m. John M. McCarty. 

vi. CATHARINE. Died single. 

vii. Smyey. Died single. 

Tuomas,’ eldest son of Richard Henry,* born Oct. 20, 1758; married 
Nellie Brent, and had one daughter : 

‘. Ezanor, who m. Girard Alexander. One child, Thos. Ludwell, now 

Col. in U. S. Army, married and has children. 


LupWELL,’ second son of Richard Henry,* born Oct. 13, 1760; died 
in 1833; married in 1788, his cousin, Flora Lee, second daughter of 
Philip Ludwell Lee, and had three children : 


47. i. Ricnarn Henry. 


. 


48. 


82. 


49. 
50. 


ii. Cxrcri1a, m. James L. McKenna; no children. 
iii. Marinpa, m. Richard Love, has children, and is now living. 


His second pife was Miss Armistead, whom he married in 1797. 
Children were: 


iv. Mary Ann, m. Gen. Robert B. Campbell, of 8. C 

vy. ELLEN, m. Rev. N. P. Knapp, of Mobile, Ala. ; Sot children. 
vi. Exiza,m. Wilson Cary Selden. 

vii. Evy. Never married. 

viii. Francis Licurroor. 

ix. Bowxzzes. Never married ; deceased. 


Francis Licutroot,’ fourth son of Richard Henry,* born in 1782; 
died in 1850. He married a Miss Fitzgerald, and had children: 


i. Samvet Parures. 

ii. Joun Firzcerap. 

iii. Artaur. Died unmarried. 

iv. Etizasern, m. H. T. Harrison ; left a daughter who died unmarried. 

Vv. a, m. first, Goldsborough Robinson ; second, —— Pettitt: issue 
ving. 
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33. 


Henry,’ eldest son of Henry* Lee, born Jan., 1756; died March 25, 
1818. Popularly known as “Light-Horse Harry.” Twice married: 
first to Matilda Lee. Children were: 


i. Henry. Died without issue. 

ii. Lucy, b. 1786; m. 1803; d. 1860; m. Bernard Carter. Children were : 
Josephine, m. Eugene Fransen ; Matilda, m. Thomas M. Willin 
Mildred, m. L. de Potestad, and left issue ; Charlotte, m. G. 
Fgatherstonehaw, and left issue; Charles, m. Miss Calvert ; Bernard. 


His second wife, married July 18, 1793, was Ann, sister of Bernard 
Carter, above named. She died July, 1829, xt. 56 or 58 years. Ch.: 
Cuaries CaRTER. 


. ii. Sypney Sirs. 


Rosert Epwarp. 
Ann Carter, m. Wm. L. Marshall ; died, and left children. 
Mitprep, m. Edward Childe ; died, and left children. 


CHartes,” second son of Henry Lee,‘ died in 1815; married twice: 
first to Anne Lucinda, daughter of Richard Henry Lee: 


i, Cartes. Died unmarried. 

ii. Artuur. Died unmarried. 

iii. A.rrep. Died unmarried, in 1865. 

iv. Anne Lucrypa, b. in May, 1791; m. Walter Jones, May, 1808; d. May, 
1835. Children were : Virginia Collins, m. Dr. Thomas Miller ; 
Walter, d. unmarried; Nannette Lee, m. Dr. Robert E. Peyton in 
1833 ; Rosina, m. Rev. "Jos. Packard in 1838 ; Elizabeth Mary, m 
Henry T. Harrison in 1841; Charles Lee, unmarried ; Catherine 
Ella, d. unmarried; Anne Harriotte, m. Matthew Harrison in 1851; 
Frances Lee, unmarried ; Sarah Cornelia, unmarried ; Violetta 
Lansdale, unmarried ; Thomas Walter, d. unmarried. 


His second wife was Margaret Peyton, widow of Yelverton 
Peyton, and daughter of the Rev. John Scott. Children were: 
Rosert EpEn. 


‘yi. Euizanern Gorpon, m. Rey. A. D. Pollock about the year oe Be and 


has children: Thomas Gordon, killed at the battle of — 
1863 ; Margaret, m. Dr. Erasmus Moore ; Anne Lee, m. Charles 
Janney ; lizabeth G. -» unmarried ; Roberta Lee, unmarried ; 
Charles Lee, unmarried. 


Ricwarp Bann,’ third son of Henry,* born Jan. 20, 1761; married 


Miss Elizabeth Collins, of Philadelphia, Feb. 8, 1794; died March 
12, 1827. Left issue: 


. i. Ricwarp Buianp. 
. ii. Zaccueus Couns. 


iii. Mary Ann, b. May 11, 1795; d. June 21, 1796. 

iv. Ann Mamipa, b. July 13, 1799; m. Dr. Bailey Washington, now 
deceased : has children. 

v. Mary Cottins, b. May 6, 1801; d. Feb. 22, 1805. 

vi. Cornet, b. March 20, 1804; m. Dr. James McCrae : has children. 


TxHEoporIc,’ fourth son of Henry Lee,* married Miss Hite or White. 
Children : 


-i.  Joun. 

ii. Caronine, m. Mr. Walker: children. 

iii. Juitana, m. Jos. Gales, of Washington, editor of the National 
Intelligencer. 

iv. Carmarmg, m. Mr. May: children. 


EDMUND JENNINGS,’ fifth son of Henry Lee,* born May 20, 1772; 
died May 30, 1843; married about 1796 to Sarah, daughter of 
Richard H. Lee. Children were: 
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Epmunp JENNINGS. 
Wii Frrzuves. 
Cassius Francis. 
Cuar.es Henry. 
Ricuarp Henry. 
Anne Harriorrg, b. March 6, 1800; d. Sept., 1863; m. Mr. John 
Lloyd, of Alexandria, and had children. 
vii. Satty. Never married. ¥ 
viii. Hannan, m. Rev. K. J. Stewart, and has one daughter living. 
ix. Susan Means, b. March 26, 1814; d. Feb. 15, 1815. 


Writs,” eldest son of Hancock Lee,* married Miss Richards, and 
left children : 


be Joun Hancock. 
ii. Mary, m. Mr. Thomas Ashton. 


Hancock,’ second son of Hancock Lee,* married Miss Richards, and 
left children. 

Tuomas,’ third son of Hancock Lee,* married Miss Bell, of Louisville, 
Ky., sister of Samuel Bell, a wealthy merchant of that city. He 
moved to Missouri, and died there several years before the war. 
Children were: 

i. Marmpa, m. Mr. Gaskins, of Virginia, and had two sons who were 


killed during the war. 
ii. Jane, unmarried and still living. 


Witls,’ eldest son of John Lee,* married. 

JouN Hancock,’ second son of John Lee,* married. 

THomas,® second son of Thomas Sim’ Lee, married and left children. 

Wi.1y;' third son of Thomas Sim’ Lee, married and left children. 

ARCHIBALD,’ fourth son of Thomas Sim’ Lee, married and left children. 

Joun,’ fifth son of Thomas Sim’ Lee, born in 1788; married Miss 
Carroll, grand-daughter of Charles Carroll of Carrollton; died May 
17, 1871, and left children. 

Ricuarp Henry,‘ eldest son of Ludwell® Lee and Flora , died 
about 1863 or 1864; married twice: first wife, Miss Duncan ; second 
wife, Miss Jourdan. Children by both marriages. 

Francis Licutroor,’ son of Ludwell® Lee and Miss Armistead, 
married Miss Rogers, of §. C. No children. 

Samvet Pariiirs,’ eldest son of Francis Lightfoot’ Lee, married 
Miss Blair, and has children. 

Joun FitzGERA.p,® second son, married Miss Hill, and has children. 

CuarLes Carrer,‘ second son of Henry’ Lee and Ann Carter, died 
March, 1871; married Miss Taylor. Left children. 

Sypney Situ,‘ third son, born Sept. 2, 1802; died July 22, 1869; 
married Miss Anne Mason. Left childrens 

* Rosert Epwarp,' fourth son, born at Stratford, Westmoreland Co., 
Va., Jan. 19, 1807; married, June 30, 1831, to Miss Mary Custis, 
daughter of Geo. W. Parke Custis, of Arlington, near Alexandria, 
Va.; died Oct. 12, 1870, at Lexington, Va. Left children. 

Rosert Epen,’ youngest son of Charles Lee, married Miss Margaret 
Gordon Scott; died. No children. 

Ricuarp Buianp,‘ eldest son of Richard Bland Lee, born July 20, 
1797; married Miss Julia Prosser, and has children. 

ZaconHeEus CoL.ins,’ youngest son, born Dec. 5, 1805; married Miss 
Martha Jenkins; died Nov. 26, 1859, and left children. 
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Joun,® son of Theodoric® Lee, married Miss Prosser; died, and left 
children. 

EpMUND JENNINGS,‘ eldest son-of Edmund Jennings Lee, born in 1797; 
married, first, Miss Shepherd, and second, Miss Bedinger, of Jefferson 
Co., Va. Children by both marriages. 

Witi1amM Firzuueu,’ second son, born May 7, 1804; married Miss 
Mary S. Chilton; died May 19, 1837. Left children. 

Cassius Francis,’ third son, born May, 1808; married first, Hannah 
Philippa Ludwell Hopkins; second, Anne E. Gardner, April 15, 
1846. Children by both marriages. 

Cuartes Henry,‘ fourth son, born in 1818; married Elizabeth A. 
Dunbar, and has one daughter. 

Ricnarp Henry,‘ fifth son, born in 1820; married Evelyn B. Page, 
and has children. 

Joun Hancock,’ son of Willis Lee, born in 1805; married, and has 
children. 


THE WINSLOW FAMILY. 
[Communicated by the Rev. Lvcivs R. Parcs, D.D., of Cambridgeport, Mass.] 
Concluded trom vol. xxv. page 358. 


5. Kernetm® (Kenelm,? Kenelm’), b. about 1667, inherited the home- 
stead in Harwich (now Brewster). He was a clothier,or cloth dresser; and 
the business which he established at Setucket, or Winslow’s Mills, was 
prosperously conducted both by himself and his posterity. He was select- 
man three years, town treasurer five years, and representative in 1720. 
In consequence of the imperfection of records, his domestic relations have 
heretofore been involved in obscurity; his wife has been supposed to be 
the second wife of his father, and his paternity to his large family of chil- 
dren has not generally been recognized. Fortunately, he executed a will, 
22 Jan., 1728-9, in which his legitimate claim to both wife and children is 
fully established. He m. 5 Jan., 1689-90, Bethia Hall, and d. 20 March, 
1728-9, in the 62d year of his age; his widow was published, 19 March, 
1729-30, to Mr. Joseph Hawes, of Yarmouth. The births of Mr. Wins- 
low’s children are not found on record; but the dates are estimated partly 
from the order in which the names are mentioned in the father’s will, and 
partly from inscriptions on head-stones in the “ Winslow burying-ground.” 
His children were :— 


1, Bernt, b. about 1691; m. 5 March, 1712-13, John Wing, and d. 19 June» 
1720, aged 29. 
ii. Mercy, b. about 1693; m. 8 March, 1710-11, Philip Vincent. 
Resecca, b. about 1695; m. 21 March, 1719-20, Samuel Rider; resided 
in Yarmouth, afterwards in Rochester. 
TuankruL, b. about 1697; m. 4 Feb., 1722-3, Theophilus Crosby, of 
Yarmouth. 
Kenetm, b. about 1700; a clothier; resided in Harwich (Brewster) ; m. 
14 Sept., 1722, Zerviah Rider, by whom he had thirteen children ; she d. 
5 April, 1745, aged 41, and he m. 8 May, 1746, Mrs. Abigail Sturgis, 
of Yarmouth, who d. 17 Sept., 1783, aged 76. Mr. inslow was 
selectman three years; also a justice of the peace and of the quorum. 
He d. 28 June, 1783, in the 83d year of his age. 
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vi. Tuomas, b. about 1704; resided in Harwich (Brewster); m. 12 Feb., 
1722-3, Mehetabel, dau. of his uncle, Maj. Edward Winslow, of Roch- 
ester, by whom he had twelve children, nine of whom died, aged leas 
than one year, and their head-stones stand in a sad row in the “ Wins. 
low burying-ground.” He was a selectman,a colonel, and judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas. He d. 10 April, 1779, in the 75th year of 

bs te his wife survived him. 

vii. Mary, b. about 1707; m. 9 March, 1726-7, Ebenezer Clapp, of Rochester. 

viii. Hannan, bap. 9 Sept., 1711; m. 14 Dec., 1728, Edward Winslow, Jr., son 
of her uncle Maj. Edward Winslow, of Rochester, and d. 25 Sept., 
1745, in the 35th year of her age. , 

ix. Sern, b. 1715; resided in eed (Brewster), and m. 15 Jan., 1735-6 
Thankful Sears, who d. 7 March, 1736-7, aged 18. He was published 
11 March, 1737-8, to Priscilla Freeman, who d. 11 Feb., 1776, aged 60. 
He d. 12 Aug., 1754, aged 39 years, 5 months and 8 days, having had 
six children ; three daughters survived him. 

6. Jostan® (Kenelm,? Kenelm’), b. 7 Nov., 1669; received by gift, 27 
Feb., 1693-4, one quarter part of his father’s lands in Freetown, and 
14 Feb., 1702, purchased all his father’s lands on the west side of Taunton 
River, and undivided rights in Freetown, where he resided during the 
remainder of his long life. He was a clothier, and established the business 
of cloth-dressing near Assonet Bridge, where it was continued by several 
generations of his descendants. (Ante, xix., 47, 273.) He was frequently 
selectman and assessor; also a Captain, by which title he was generally 
designated. His first wife, the mother of all his children, was Margaret 
Tisdale, to whom he was published 13 June, 1691. According to the Free- 
town and Middleborough Records, he was subsequently married, 3 Nov., 
1738, to Mrs. Hannah Winslow, perhaps widow of his cousin Richard Wins- 
low, of Freetown; 2 March, 1748-9, to widow Hannah Booth, of Middle- 
borough ; 30 Nov., 1749, to Martha Hathaway, of Freetown ; and published, 
6 Sept., 1750, to Mary Jones, of Berkley. He d. 3 April, 1761, in the 
92d year of his age. (Ante, xviii., 301.) His will, 5 March, 1753, indicates 
that his wife Mary, and all his children, except the eldest daughter, were 
then living. They were :— 

i. Jostan, b. 9 June, 1697; ‘‘m. Sarah, dau. of John Hayward, Jr., 1721; 
lived awhile in East Bridgewater, and afterwards exchanged farms with 


Joseph a. and went up to W. Bridgewater, near to Easton line.” 


Mitchell’s Hist. Bridgewater, p. 353.) He was living in 1753, with sons 
osiah, Ezra, and i 
Mercy, b. 16 Dec., 1700; published 15 Nov., 1728, to James Whitcomb, 
of Rochester, and d. 20 April, 1729. 
iii. Esenezer, b. 22 Nov., 1705; m. Esther Atwood, was a Major and resided 
in Berkley. (Peirce Family, p. 84.) 
iv. Epwakrp, b. 11 Aug., 1709; was of Taunton, 2 Jan., 1758, when he received 
a deed of gift from his father. 
James, b. 12 Aug., 1712; wasa clothier and Major, resided in Freetown. 
He was published 15 Feb., 1737-8, to Charity Hodges, of Norton, b 
whom he had nine children. His will, dated 17 June, 1776, was prov 
22 March, 1777. 
vi. Margaret, b. 5 an il, 1716; m. 5 July, 1733, John King, of Norton. 
vii. Mary, b. 24 March, 1720; published 10 July, 1742, to Daniel Hunt, Jr., 
of Norton. 
viii. Racuex, b. 9 Feb., 1722 ; m. 1 May, 1746, Edward Winslow, Jr,, son of 
her uncle, Major Edward Winslow, of Rochester, and d. 28 Dec., 1766, 
‘* in the 45th year of her age,’’ or 1767 as inscribed on her head-stone, 


7. Samuer® (Kenelm,’ Kenelm'), b. about 1674, in early life styled 
cordwainer, and afterwards yeoman, resided in Rochester, 1700, and was 
Deacon of the First Church in that town as early as 1710. He m. 26 Sept., 
1700, Bethia Holbrook, of Scituate; she d. and he m. 11 Nov., 1703, 
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Mercy King, of Scituate ; she d. 16 Feb., 1733, and he was published 15 
Sept., 1739, to Ruth Briggs. He was living in 1750, and perhaps followed 
his sons in their emigration to Hardwick. His children were :— 


i. Mercy, b. 16 Aug., 1705; m. 15 Aug., 1721, James Whitcomb, of Roches- 
ter, and d. 20 Sept., 1726. 

ii. Exizaseta, b. 29 Jan., 1706-7. 

iii. ANN, b. 13 Feb., 1708-9 ; published 1 May, 1731, to Roland Hammond, of 
Rochester, and d. 1734. 

iv. Tuomas, b. 7 June, 1711; m. 27 June, 1734, Rebecca Ewer, of Barnstable, 
by whom he had fifteen children ; removed to Hardwick about 1752. 

v. Kenem, b. 20 Feb., 1712-13; m. 21 June, 1734, Elizabeth Clapp, by whom 
he had eleven children ; removed to Hardwick about 1749, and to Peters- 
ham about 1773. 

vi. Jupitu, b. 8 July, 1716. 


8. NatHanteL’ (Kenelm,? Kenelm'), b. about 1678; resided early in 
Freetown, but manifested a more roving disposition than was common to 
his race. I find traces of him in Freetown, 1701-1705; in Little Comp- 
ton, 1707-1709; in Rochester, 1710, 1711; and in Middleborough, 1712 
-1718; he was styled, 9 Nov., 1721, “late of Middleborough,” and it is 
probable that he was the same person who “removed to Damariscotta, 1729, 
and testified in court at Old York, 1742, then 63 years old.” (Mitchell’s 
Hist. Bridgewater, p. 390.) He m. 9 July, 1701, Elizabeth Holbrook, of 
Scituate. Their children, born at Freetown, were :-— 

i. Marra, b. 1 May, 1702. 


ii. Exszaneta, b. 16 Jan., 1703-4 ; d. 14 March, 1704. 
iii. Evzzaseta, b. 16 Feb., 1704-5. 


9. Epwarp*® (Kenelm,? Kenelm'), b. 30 Jan., 1680-1, was a farmer, 
and resided in Rochester. In 1725, together with Ebenezer Lewis, of 
Barnstable, and Edmund Freeman, of Harwich, he erected “ iron-works, to 
carry on the making and forging of iron,” near his dwelling-house, “ on the 
middle branch of the Mattepoisett River.” He was selectman, town clerk, 
town treasurer, justice of the peace and of the quorum; he was also a 
Major, and was generally known by his military title. He m. Sarah , 


who d. 11 Oct., 1767, aged 85. He d. 25 June, 1760. His children 
were :— 


i. Epwarp, b. 6 Nov., 1703; a farmer and Captain, resided in Rochester and 
inherited the homestead. Hem. 14 Dec., 1728, Hannah, dau. of his 
uncle Kenelm Winslow, of Harwich ; she d. 25 Sept., 1745, and he m. 
1 May, .1746, Rachel, dau. of his uncle Josiah Winslow, of Freetown ; 
she d. 28 Dec., 1766,* and he was published 9 Aug., 1767, to Mrs. Han- 
nah Winslow, of Dighton. He d. 7 May, 1780. ; 
ii. Menrrase, b. 6 mn J 1705 ; m. 12 Feb., 1722-3, Col. Thomas Winslow, son 
of her uncle Kenelm Winslow, of Harwich, and was living 20 March, 1779. 
iii. Saran, b. 1707 ; m. before 1725, Thomas Lincoln ; he d. in Rochester, 15 June, 
1730, aged 30, and she m. 31 May, 1731, James Whitcomb, of Roch- 
ester, and was living in Western (now Warren), 28 Feb., 1771, when 
dower was assigned to her. 


* The date 1767, inscribed on her head-stone, is a manifest mistake, if she was then 
“ in the 45th year of her age,” and if Capt. Winslow’s subsequent publishment is cor- 
rectly recorded. 

t+ James Whitcomb, son of James, was b. at Scituate, 21 Aug., 1697, and d. at Western 

now Warren), in 1763. His twin-brother, Nathaniel Whitcomb, was b. two days earlier, 

9 Aug., 1697, and d. at Hardwick, 18 March, 1772. Both resided several years in Roch- 

ester. Before he was thirty-four years old, James Whitcomb had four wives, three of 

whom were cousins to each other, as mentioned in the text:—(1) Mercy, dau. of Deacon 

Samuel Winslow, 15 Aug., 1721; (2) Joanna Spooner, of Dartmouth, 12 July, 1727; 

agree dau. of Capt. Josiah Winslow, published 15 Nov., 1728; (4) Sarah, dau. of 
. Edward Winslow, 31 May, 1731. 
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iv. Lyp1a, b. 8 Sept., 1709; m. 10 July, 1729, Dea. James Foster, of Rochester, 
and d. 7 Jan., 1770. (Her dau. Mary, b. 11 April, 1732, m, 24 Oct., 
1754, Col. Timothy Paige, of Hardwick, and d. at New Braintree, 21 
July, 1825, aged 93.] 

v. Mercy, b. 1 Sept., 1712; m. 10 Oct., 1730, Chillingsworth Foster, of Har- 
wich (now Brewster), and d. 25 Jan., 1757. 

vi. ToanxruL, b. 2 April, 1715; m. 10 a 1735, Josephus Hammond, of 
Rochester, and d. before 2 Oct., 1758. 


10. Joun® (Kenelm,* Kenelm'), b. about 1701, a farmer, resided in 
Rochester, and was elected Deacon of the church in that town, 5 Aug, 
1748. He m. 15 March, 1721-2, Bethia Andrews, who survived him. 
His will, dated 11 Jan., 1752, and proved 16 July, 1755, mentions all the 
children named below, except Bethia and Stephen :— 


i. Joun, b. 31 Oct., 1721; m. 3 Aug., 1745, Bethia Sherman. 

ii. Desoran, b. 8 Feb., 1724-5; m. 15 March, 1743-4, John Sherman. 

iii. Jepepian, b. 26 March, 1727; published 24 March, 1750, to Elizabeth 
Goodspeed, of Barnstable. 

iv. Narwantet, b. 22 April, 1730; m. 23 April, 1757, Thankful Randall. 

v. Bera, b. 24 May, 1732; probably d. young. 

vi. Lemvet, b. 3 Nov., 1734. 

vii. Prince, b. 6 April, 1737. 

viii. SrepHen, b. 5 July, 1739; probably d. young. 

ix. Exizaseru, b. 


11. Natwantez® (Nathaniel? Kenelm’), b. 29 July, 1667, resided prin- 
cipally in Marshfield, though certain deeds of land indicate that he was in 
Shawomet, or Swansey, at least a portion of the time, from 1700 to 1709. 
He is styled “ Captain ;” but perhaps this was his maritime title, for it is 
said that he commanded “the sloop Seaflower, engaged in freighting oak 


wood from Careswell Creek to Boston.” (Mem. of Marshfield, p. 29.) 
He m. Lydia, dau. of Josiah Snow; she d. September, 1716, and he m. 
17 Feb., 1717-8, Deborah Bryant, of Scituate, who d. 28 Nov., 1778, aged 
97, as the Marshfield Records say ; but if the date of her birth is ‘accurately 
given by Deane (Hist. Scituate, p. 227), she lived 99 years. Administra- 
tion on his estate was granted 30 March, 1736. His children, recorded in 
Marshfield, were :— 


i. Lypta, b. 24 Jan.,' 1693; m. 10 Dec., 1718, Joseph Thomas. 

ii. THankrFut, b. 3 Feb., 1695 ; m. 27 Oct., 1725, Nathaniel Kean, of Pembroke. 

iii. Snow, b. 13 May, 1698; m. 6 Nov., 1728, Deborah Bryant. 

iv. Ontver, b. 24 Nov., 1702; ‘‘ settled in Scituate,’’ and m. Agatha Bryant. 
** He had a son Oliver, who was killed in the French war in 1758, at the 
age of 20, a son John, who removed to Nobleboro’, Maine, and Major 
Nathaniel, a man who inherited the bold spirit of his distinguished 
ancestors.’’ (Hist. Scituate, p. 390.) 

v. Dersorag, b. 21 March, 1708. 

vi. Partrence, b. 29 June, 1710. 

vii. Naruanret, b. 9 Sept., 1712; m. 3 Feb., 1731, Susanna Bryant. 

viii. Rutru, b. 30 Dec., 1718. ~ 

ix. Apran, b. 4 Dec., 1721; m.16 July, 1741, Nehemiah Thomas. 

x. AtuaTHEaH, b. 4 Nov., 1723; probably d. young. 


12. James® (Nathaniel, Kenelm'), b.16 Aug., 1669, appears to have 
resided in Plymouth, 1699-1701, where the birth of two children was 
recorded, and in Swansey, 1706-1708. He became a permanent resident 
in Rochester about 1709, and was town treasurer several years. He m. 
Mary , who d. 4 Dec., 1717, aged 43, and he m. Elizabeth » who 
survived him. His will, dated 11 Feb., 1731-2, proved 20 Sept., 1733, 
mentions all the children named below, except Nathaniel :— 
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Sern, b. 1799 ; m. 23 Oct., 1729, Abigail Whittredge. 
. Mary, b. 1701. 
iii. Barsnesa, b. 11 May, 1705. 
iv. James, b. 2 May, 1709. 
R Jon, b. 7 Sept., 1712. 
. NATHANIEL, . 4 Nov., 1715; d. 23 Jan., 1725. 
i. Peter, b. il April, 1720. 


Gitpert’ (Nathaniel, Kenelm'), b. 11 July, 1673, resided in 
Marshfield, and m. 7 Feb., 1698, Mercy, dau. of Josiah Snow, who sur- 
vived him. He d. 12 June, 1731. His will, dated 26 May, 1731, mentions 
all the children named below, except Lydia :— 


i. Issacnar, b. 19 Feb., 1699. 
ii. Barnazas, b. 24 Feb., 1701. 
iii. GILBERT, b. 26 July, 1704. 
iv. AntHony, b. 24 April, 1707. 
Mercy, b. 1 Aug., 1710. 
i. Repecca, b. 3 Jan., 1712. 
ii. Jos, b. 3 June, 1715 ; m. 20 March, 1740, Elizabeth Macomber. 
viii. Bensamin, b. 28 Aug., 1717. 
ix. Lyp1, b. 25 April, 1720; d. 5 Oct., 1723. 


14. Kenetm® (Nathaniel? Kenelm'), b. 22 Sept., 1675, inherited the 
homestead in Marshfield, and was justice of the peace. He m. Abigail 
Waterman, who d. 15 Aug., 1729, aged 47. He d. 10 June, 1757, aged 82. 
His children were :— 


Saran, b. 3 Dec., 1704. 
ABIGAIL, b. 25 June, 1707; m. 25 June, 1730, Rev. Isaiah Lewis, of 
Wellfleet. 
i, NatHaniet, b. 21 Soul, 1709. 
Farru, b. 2 Feb., 
KENELM, b. 5 he 6; m. Abigail Bourn, of Barnstable, who d. 21 
Dec., 1761, aged 32. He d. 13 Aug., 1780. Their son Kenelm, b. 
24 J uly, 1756, alienated the homestead of his fathers, and removed to 
Kennebec Co., Maine. (Mem. Marshfield, p. 28.) 
i. Exeanor, b. 17 June, 1718. 
vii. JosePH, b. 30 Oct., 1724. 


15. Jonn’ (Nathaniel, Kenelm*), b. 18 Jan., 1683-4, appears to have 
resided successively in Marshfield, Swansey and "Wareham. He m. M 
——, who survived him. His will, dated Wareham, 5 Dec., 1755, and 
proved 3 April, 1758, mentions all the children who are named below. The 
birth of the first three is recorded in Marshfield :-— 


i. Farr, b. 3 Nov., 1706 ; m. —— Randall. 

ii, Exeanor, b. 15 April, 1709 ; m. —— Besse. 

iii. Wim, b. 5 Dec., 1713 ; ‘d. at Wareham, about 1759. 
iv. Saran, b. — ; m. —— Turner 

vy. Mary, b. ——; m. —— Wood. 


16. RicHarp*® (Job,? Kenelm' ), b. , resided in Freetown, and m 
Hannah » who was living a widow, 19 Aug., 1737. His will, dated 
7 Aug., 1727, and proved 16 April, 1728, describes him as a “ practitioner 
of physick and chirurgeon,” and mentions all the children who are named. 
below :— 


: Ricuarp, b. 19 Aug., 17H. 

. Hezexuan, b. 9 Dec., 1713; m. 30 May, 1737, Betse pains. 
il. Sarau, b. ’8 May, 1716; m. 30 May, 1737, Ichabod 
iv. WittaM, b. 24 Sept., 1718; m. 7 July, 1743, Plizabet “Merrick. 
v. Hannag, b. 14 April, 1721. 
vi. — b. 10 Oct., 1723; m. 20 Oct., 1748, Phebe Winslow. 
Vor. XX 7 
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17. James* (Job,? Kenelm'), b. 9 May, 1687, resided in Freetown. His 
children, by wife Elizabeth, were :— 

i. Mary, b. 20 June, 1709. v. Exizasetu, b. 6 May, 1721. 
ii. Naruan, b. 1 April, 1713. vi. James, b. 6 Aug., 1725. 

iii. Jos, b. 30 March, 1715. vii. Sypin, b. 3 Oct., i727. 

iv. Bensamin, b. 19 June, 1717. 

18. Georce® (Job,? Kenelm'), b. 2 Jan., 1690-1, a carpenter, resided in 
Freetown, and m. Elizabeth , who surv ived him. His will, 5 May, 1757, 
proved 15 June, 1757, mentions all the children named below, except 
Elkanah :— 

i, Hopsstitx, b. 9 Jan., 1722-3; m. —— Cook. 

ii. Apigain, b. 26 Dec., "1724; m.—— Aiken 

iii. Puese, b. 2 Oct., 1726 ; m. 20 Oct., 1748, her cousin Edward Winslow. 

iv. Gerorcg, b. 19 June, 1728. 

v. Exizasers, b. 28 July, 1730; published 14 June, 1754, to Jacob Strange, 
Newport. 

vi. Etxanau, b. 13 Jan., 1732-3; probably d. young. . 

‘vii. Barnabas, b 30 Sep t., 1734 ; m. 6 July, 1761, Sarah Terry 

viii. Repgcca, b. 6 Sept., 1736 ; m. 15 Dec., 1757, Richard Kirby, of Dartmouth. 

19. JonatHan® (Jol*, Kenelm'), b. 22 Nov., 1692, resided in Free- 
town, and m. 25 Nov., 1722, Sarah Kirby, probably of Dartmouth. Their 
children were :— 


i. Repecca, b. 26 Aug., 1723; d. 18 Dec., 1731. 
ii. JONATHAN, b. 22 Nov., 1725. 

iii. Joun, b. 22 Nov., 1725 ; d. 3 Sept., 1742. 

iv. Tuomas, b. 5 July, 1729. 

v. Saran, b. 19 July, 1731. 

vi. Naruanten, b. 20 May, 1733. 


vii. Ruts, b. 1 "Feb., 1735-6. 

viii. RevBEN, b. 18 May, 1738 ; published 2 July, 1763, to Mary Webster. 

ix. Bensamin, b. 14 Feb., 1740-1 ; published 6 Ov. 1767, to Content Webster. 
x. Hannan, b. —=; m..21 Nov , 1765, to John Valentine. 

xi. Hopesti11, b. ; m. 19 J uly, 1767, Stephen Taber. 

20. Josepn® (Jod,? Kenelm’ ), a cordwainer, resided in Swansey, and 
was representative in 1721. Administration on his estate was granted, 
4 Sept., 1727, to his widow Hannah; but she d. before 22 Feb., 1727-8, 
when an inventory was presented. Distribution was made 15 Jan., 1733-4, 
to the children, viz. :— 

i. OLIVER, ii. JosepH. iii. Jos. iv. Rurua. v. Mary. 
vi. Hannan. vii. Susanna. viii. Priscria. 

21. Joun® (Job,’ Kenelm'), b. 20 Feb., 1694-5, resided in Freetown, 
was representative 5 years, and m. 9 Oct. 1729, Betsey Hathaway, to 
whom administration on his estate was granted, 7 Oct., 1755. All the chil- 
dren named below, except Andrew, received portions of their uncle William 
Winslow’s estate, 1 May, 1781. 

i. Huvtpag, b. 10 March, 1729-30 ; m. —— Chase. 

ii, Asner, b. 7 May, 1732 ; m. 16 Aug., 1759, Rebecca Hathaway. 

iii. Syxv1a, b. 10 arch, 1733-4 ; published 10 Sept., 1757, to Samuel Barnaby. 
iv. Lucy, b. 20 Feb., 1735-6. V. Anprew, b. 19 Feb., 1737-8. 

vi. LewvEt, b. 25 Dec., 1739 ; m. 7 Jan., 1762, Abigail Hathaway. 

vii. Lots, b. 16 March, YMAL. ory Eunice, b. 25 April, 1744. 

ix. OLIVER. x. Wu. . JOSEPH. 

Euizasetn® (Jod,? Kenelm’), b. aren m. John Marshall, of Freetown. 
Their dau. Ruth, b. at Freetown, 1 April, 1737, m. 13 Feb., 1754, Capt. 
James Green, of East Haddam, Conn., and d. 27 Nov., 1816. 
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[For some of the facts relative to the Winslows of Freetown, I am 
indebted to Gen. Ebenezer W. Peirce; most of the other facts embodied 
in the foregoing sketch were obtained by a personal examination of Town 
and County Records. I shall be glad to receive any additional informa- 
tion; especially in regard to Damaris , who m. Kenelm Winslow, of 
Harwich, about 1690, and more especially, as to the parentage of Sarah 
——, who m. Maj. Edward Winslow, of Rochester, about 1702. L. R. P.] 


THE PAGE FAMILY. 
[Communicated by W1LL1amM Prescott, M.D., of Concord, N. H.]} 


Joun Pace, born at Dedham in England in 1586, came to New-Eng- 
land with Gov. Winthrop in 1630, and settled in Dedham, Mass. He-had, 
by his wife Phebe, John, Jr., Roger, Edward, Robert, Samuel and David. 
He died Dec. 18, 1676, aged 90. 

The only detailed record in the possession of the writer, of the descend- 
ants of the above sons, is that of the descendants of Samuel, of which, Rev. 
D. Lancaster, in his history of Gilmanton, has recorded most that is to be 
found, and to which the reader is referred. 

Rosert Pace, born in Ormsby, County of Norfolk, England, in 1604, 
emigrated to New-England in 1637. He was son of Robert of that place, 
who, by his wife Margaret, had: ~ 
1. i. Ropert, b. in 1604; m. Lucy , b. in 1607. ii. Tsomas, b. 1606. 

iii. Repecca, bap. May 16, 1608. iv. Henry, b. 1610.- v. Francis, b. 1612. 

Robert Page, Sen., d. in England, July, 1617. His will was dated July 1, 
1617, and proved July 23d, in which he mentions wife Margaret, and the 
five children above named. 

Rosert PaGe, the emigrant, with wife Lucy, four of his children and two 
hired servants, Wm. Moulton and Ann Wadd, emigrated to America in 
1637 ; at which time he was 33, and Lucy 30 years of age. He settled in 
Hampton, N. H., and was among the first settlers of that ancient town, 
where he d. Sept. 22, 1679, aged 75. Lucy, his wife, d. Nov. 12, 1665, 
aged 58. From the records in Hampton we learn that he was one of the 
most active, energetic and influential men in town. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the first board of selectmen, and again in 1647, 1652, 1655, 1659, 
1667 and 1670. He was a member of the general assembly in 1657, and 
again in 1668. 

He was also marsiial of the old county of Norfolk, in which Hampton was 
, then included. He was granted the privilege, by a vote of the town, of 

building the first saw-mill, which he was required to do within a year, but 
by reason of his being engaged in constructing a parsonage the time was 
extended to two years. 

In 1659, when 76 persons were taxed, Robert Page’s tax was the high- 
est, and amounted to one twentieth of the whole sum. A committee was 
appointed to assign to each person the seat in which he was to sit, anda 
penalty was attached for a violation of the order. The people were seated 
in accordance with their social position and standing in the community. The 
front seat was considered the most honorable place. In this seat Robert 
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Page and a few others were placed on one side, while to their wives was 
allotted the front seat on the opposite side. Mr. Page was the only deacon 
of the church for more than 20 years, and was succeeded in that office by 
his son Francis. 

Notwithstanding the many offices which he filled, and the multiplicity of 
business which he performed, he was unable to write his name and always 
made use of a mark for a signature, and a late town clerk of H. gave it as 
his opinion that the mark was uniformly made with the left hand. 

1. Rosert' and Lucy had the following children : 


i. Marxcaret, b. in England, 1629; m. 1651, Wm. Moulton, who came over as the 
hired servant of her father, and they were the ancestors of many of the 
Moultons in this country. He d. in 1664, and she m. for her second hus- 
band, John Sanborn, Sen., as his second wife ; she d. July 13, 1699, a. 70. 

ii. Susan, b. 1631. 

2. iii. Francis, b. 1633; m. Dec. 2, 1669, Meribah Smith. 

iv. Resecca, b. 1636; m. Oct. 15, 1652. Wm. Marston, Jr., b. 1622, d. Jan. 22, 
1704, aged 82. She d. June 27, 1673, aged 37. They had: 1. Rebecca, b. 
1654 ; m. June 3, 1676, John Smith, the Tailor. 2. Hannah, b. Aug. 21, 
1656 ; m. Oct. 19, 1676, Samuel, son of Samuel and Ann Fogg, b. Dee. 25, 
1653. 3. Mary, b. April 4, 1659; d. Dec. 2, 1660. A. Samuel, b. Sept. 8,1661; 
m. Sarah, dau. of Wm. Sanborn, Sen., b. 1663. Hed. Nov. 8, 1723. She 
d. of palsy, April 17, 1738, aged 75. 5. Triphena, b. Dec. 28, 1663; m. 
1685 or 6, Joseph, son of Joseph and Ann Philbrick. 6. Lucy, b. April 21, 
1665. 7. William, b. 1667; d. in 1667. 8. William, b. 1669; m. Susan- 
na . 9. Mariah, b. May 16, 1672; m. March 1, 1695, James Pres- 
cott, Jr., son of James Prescott, Sen., the emigrant of 1668, b. Sept. 1, 
1671, and had Jeremiah, Samuel, Elisha, Sarah, Lucy, Ebenezer, James 
and Rebecca. (See Prescott Memorial, pages 233-5.) : 

3. Vv. 7 b. in Hampton, 1639; m. Feb., 1664, Mary Hussey. He d. Sept. 6, 
1686 


vi. Hannan, b. in Hampton, 1641; m. June 15, 1659, Henry Dow, Jr., b. in 
England, 1634; was marshal of the province of New-Hampshire in 1680, 
mandamus counsellor in 1702; d. May 6, 1702, aged 68. She d. Aug. 6, 
1704, aged 63. They had: 1. Samuel, b. Nov. 4, 1661. 2. Joseph, b. 
Oct. 20, 1663. 3. Simon, b. March 4, 1667. 4. Jabez, b. Feb. 8, 1672. 

vii. Mary, b. 1644; m. Dec. 28, 1665, Samuel Fogg, an early settler of Hampton, 
as his second wife. Shed. May 8, 1700. They had: 1. Seth, b. 1666; m. 
1693 or 4, Sarah, dau. of Richard Curwin. 2. James, b. Feb. 16, 1668; 
m. Mary , three children. 3. Hannah, b. April 6, 1672. 


2. Francis’ (Robert'), b. in England in 1633; m. Dec. 2, 1669, Meri- 
bah Smith, settled in Hampton; d. Nov. 15, 1706. They had: 


4. i. Samvet, b. March 3, 1671; d. Dec. 6, 1764, aged 93 yrs. 9 mos. 3days.. ~ 

ii. Lucy, b. Sept. 22, 1672; m. Jan. 4, 1694, Ichabod, son of Henry Roby, b. 
Nov. 26, 1664. Ten children. 

iii. Susanna, b. Dec. 2, 1674; m. Dec. 25, 1696, Benjamin Bachellor, b. July 19, 
1673. They had six children. Their fourth, Susanna, b. in 1702, m. 
Ebenezer Webster, and they were the grand-parents of Hon. Daniel Webster. 

. iv. Francis, b. Dec. 14, 1676; m. Jan. 27, 1698, Hannah Nudd. 

v. Merreag, b. March 17, 1679; m. Samuel Tilton ; d. Dec. 14, 1723, aged 44. 

vi. Resecca, b. Feb. 24, 1681; m. March 2, 1706, Samuel Palmer. 

. vii. Josepu, b. Nov. 25, 1686; m. Dec. 14, 1721, Sarah Moulton; d. Feb. 5, 
1773, aged 86 yrs, 2 mos. 11 days. 

viii. Tuomas, b. 1684; m. first, ——; m. second, Mary, dau. of Benjamin Towle, 

b. May 20, 1695, and d. 1783, aged 88. 


3. Tuomas? (Robert’), b. in Hampton in 1639 ; m. Feb. 2, 1664, Mary 
Hussey. He d. in Hampton, Sept. 6, 1686. They had: 


i. Mary, b. May 21, 1665; m. 1690, Samuel, son of Henry Robie, b. Aug. 15, 
1659, and d. Jan. 21, 1733. She d. Sept. 5, 1750, aged 85 yrs. 4 mos. 4 ds. 
ii. Rosert, b. July 27, 1667; d. 1686. 
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iii. Curistopuer, b. Sept. 20, 1670; m. Nov. 14, 1689, Abigail, dau. of Daniel 
and Mehitable (Sanborn) Tilton, one of the early settlers of Hampton ; she 
was b. Oct. 28, 1670. Hed. Oct. 4, 1751, aged 81. 
ivy. Joun, b. Nov. 15, 1672: m. and sold his farm to John Swett, who married 
his sister, and removed to Cape May ; d. young. 
TueopatE, b. Feb. 8, 1675; d. young. 

i. STEPHEN, b. May 14, 1677; m. Jan. 3, 1701, Mary Rawlings. He d. Feb., 
1714, in his 37th year. 

ii. Berta, b. May 23, 1679; m. Dec. 9, 1696, John Swett, son of Benjamin. 
(The son of the first John, and Hester, daughter of Peter Weare. He, 
the first John, was b. 1620, and m. 1647.) Jvuhn Swett bought the farm 
of his brother-in-law John Page, as above. He was born in 1670, and 
d. in Kingston, N. H., Jan., 1753, aged 83, leaving a widow Sarah 
(second wife). Rearster, vol. vi. p. 57. Bethia had, Huldah, b. 1699, 
Sarah, John, Elisha, Benjamin, Joseph, and Samuel Winslow, b. 1712. 


4. Samvec’® ( Francis,’ Robert’), b. March 3, 1671; m. first, Jan. 1, 1696, 
Hannah Williams, who d. Dec. 24,1701. He m. second, Nov. 18, 1702, 
Anne Marshall. He d. Dec. 6, 1764, aged 93 yrs. 9 mos. and 3 days. 
Samuel and Hannah had: 


i. Hannan, b. Oct. 31, 1696; d. in infancy. 
ii. Samuet, b. May 3, 1698; d. in infancy. 
iii. Merrpan, b. Dec. 18, 1699. 


Samuel Page and Anna had: 


iv. Samuen, bap. Oct. 3, 1703. v. Hannan, bap. Sept. 3, 1704. 

vi. Prupences, b. Sept. 2, 1706; m. first, Samuel, son of Samuel and Meribah 
(Page) Tilton, b. Nov. 1, 1703. Hed. and she m. second, John Marston, 
( robably son of Caleb), b. Dec. 19, 1787. Hed. and she m. third, Capt. 

m. Branscomb. She d. Oct 28, 1796, aged 90. 

vii. Exizaseru, b. Jan. 12, 1708; m. Isaac Tobey. 

viii. Bensamin, b. March 6, 1709; d. young. 

ix. Soromon, b. March 16, 1710; grad. at Harvard, and m. Dorothy “ 

x. Jeremian, b. Sept. 9, 1711. 

xi. Joun, bap. Nov. 18, 1712; m. March 14, 1751, Sarah Sanborn, dau. of Reu- 
ben, b. June 12, 1732; settled in Epping. 

xii. Bensamin, bap. Nov. 21, 1714; m. Mary Sanborn, dau. of Shubael, bap. 
June 19, 1720. 

xiii. SrzpHen, bap. Jan. 22, 1716; m. first, Nov. 11,1740, Annie Perkins, dau. of 
James and Huldah (Robie) Perkins, and b. Aug. 24, 1720, d. May 28, 
1752. Hem. second, Mary Burnham. 

xiv. Anna, bap. Dec. 7, 1718. xv. Smon, bap. March 17, 1721. 


5. Francis® (Francis,? Robert'), b. Dec. 14, 1676; m. Jan. 29, 1698, 
Hannah Nudd, and d. Aug. 19, 1755, aged 79 yrs. and 8 mos. They had: 


Sarau, b. Oct. 18, 1698; m. Josiah Bachelder, son of Nathaniel, by second 
wife, widow Wyman, and b. about 1690-92. 
Anna, b. Nov. 17, 1700; d. young. 
iii. Hannan, b. April 16, 1704; d. young. 
. Merrsag, bap. Feb. 2, 1707. 
Euisna, b. March 3, 1708. vi. Josran, b. July 22, 1709. 
. Anna, b. July 26, 1711. 
viii. Cuarity, b. Oct. 13, 1713; d. June 30, 1715. 
ix. Hannau, b. Feb. 17, 1716. x. Mary, bap. Feb. 9, 1718. 


6. Josepn® (Francis? Robert’), b. Nov. 25, 1686; m. Dec. 14, 1721, 
Sarah Moulton ; d. Feb. 5, 1773, aged 86 yrs. 2 mos. 11 days. They had: 


i. Dororny, b. Sept. 9, 1722. 

ti. Francis, b. April 19, 1724; m. Mary, dau. of Reuben and Sarah { Leavitt) 
= Marston, b. Sept. 14, 1728. Hed. May 1, 1802, aged 78. 

lii, THropate, 47 Feb. 6, 1726. iv. Merran, bap. Feb. 11, 1728; d. young. 
v. Josepu, bap. March 1, 1730. 

vi. Daniet, bap. June 4, 1732; settled in Deerfield, N. H. 
VoL, XXVI. 1* 
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Merrnag, bap. April 13, 1735; d. Feb. 4, 1736. 


viii. Lucy, bap. Sept. 4, 1737. 


ix. 


Mary, bap. Dec. 9, 1739; m. Benjamin Brown. 


7. Curtstopner® (Thomas, Robert’), b. Sept. 2, 1670; m. Nov. 14, 


1689, 
1 mo. 
£, 
ii. 
iii. 
iv. 
Vv. 
vi. 


. Vii. 


Viii. 


ix. 


Abigail Tilton, b. Oct. 28, 1670. Hed. Oct. 4, 1751, aged 81 yrs. 
They had : ' 


Rosert, b. Sept. 8, 1690; d. July 20, 1706. 

AsicalL, b. Feb. 21, 1693; m. Dec. 23, 1715, William Moulton. She d. 
Jan. 22, 1776, aged 83. 

Mary, b. Dec. 13, 1695; m. Sept. 12,1717, Samuel Dow. She d. March 10, 
1760, aged 84 years and 4 months. 

Lyp1a, b. Aug. 3, 1698; m. Nov. 15, 1721, John Towle, son of Joseph, b. 
1694, and d. Dec. 5, 1786, aged 92. She d. May 22, 1772, aged 734. 

JonaTHAN, b. Feb. 25, 1700; m. Jan. 4, 1724, Towle, dau. of Joseph, 
b. March 11, 1701. He d. 1770, aged 70. 

Davin, b. Nov. 1, 1703; m. Jan. 27, 1728, Rath Dearborn, b. May 21, 1705, 
and d. of fever, Jan. 8, 1741, aged 35 yrs. 7 mos. 18 days. 

Sausak1, b. Feb. 15, 1707; m. Jan. 21, 1731, Hannah Dow, b. Jan. 10, 1709. 
He d. May 16, 1791, 84 yrs. 3 mos. 

JEREMIAH, b. y 28, 1708 ; m. Dec. 17, 1730, Elizabeth, dau. of Abraham 
and Theodate (Robie) Drake, b. Feb. 28, 1712. He d. Sept. 18, 1786, aged 
78 yrs. 4 mos. 

TaniTua, b. Aug. 21, 1711; m. Oct. 5, 1740, Caleb, son of Caleb and Ann 
(Moulton) Marston, b. July 3, 1699, as his second wife, and had nine chil- 
dren. She d. May 30, 1792. 


8. Sausaet* (Christopher, Thomas, Robert’), b. Nov. 1, 1707; m. 
Jan. 21, 1731, Hannah Dow, b. June 10, 1709. They had: 


' 
ii. 


iii. 
iv. 


v. 


vi. 
9. vii. 


viii. 


x. 


Asreatt, b. Nov. 27, 1731; m. Jan. 31, 1753, Joseph Hobbs. She d. Dec. 28, 
1790, aged 5Y yrs. 1 mo. 

Saran, b. April 12, 1734; m. Dec. 15, 1751, Benjamin Philbrick. She d. 
July 19, 1831, aged 97 yrs. 3 mos. 7 days. 

Revsen, b. May 24, 1736; lost at sea in 1769, in his 34th year. 

Mary, b. April 6, 1738; m. Jan. 27, 1757, Christopher Smith. She d. 
March 28, 1778, aged 40. 

Onl tend 0. 12, 1741; m. Feb. 7, 1770, Sarah Sherburne. He d. Dec. 6, 
1821, a , 

Naruantet, b. Jan. 26, 1746; m. Betsey Leavitt. He d. Sept., 1806. 

Asner, b. Nov. 15, 1748; m. Nov. 13, 1785, Abigail Moulton. 

and ix. ‘Twins, b. 1750; d. in infancy. 

JosiaH, b. Oct. 17, 1753 ; d. Nov. 14, 1754, aged 1 year 1 mo. 


9. Asner’ (Shubael,* Christopher,> Thomas,’ Robert’), b. Nov. 15, 1748 ; 
m. Noy. 13, 1785, Abigail Moulton. They had: 


i. Jonny, b. Aug. 21, 1786; m. March 7, 1817, Betsey Tucke. 
ii. Jostan (the genealogist), b. Sept. 24, 1788; m. Dec. 19, 1826, Susan 


Leavitt. He has ever taken a great interest in genealogical investigation, 
and was, in his day, better acquainted with the family recordsof Hampton 
than any of his contemporaries, and has probably furnished and supplied 
others with more record and other matter, than any other, if not more than 
all othersin Hampton. The records of Hampton were as familiar to him as 
household-words, of which he was very liberal in furnishing copies to all who 
applied tohim. He could relate many anecdotes and transactions of the early 
settlers which he had gathered from persons much older than himself. His 
knowledge of the records of Hampton was much facilitated by his being 
for many years town-clerk. It is greatly to be regretted that his usefulness 
has been cut off by reason of blindness, which has laid him by for many 
a. It is also stated, that, more recently, his mental faculties are failing. 

e has ever been a modest, unassuming and useful citizen. If living, he 
is nuw (Dec., 1871), in his 84th year. 


iii. Davin, b. Oct. 17, 1791; m. Feb. 27, 1816, Harriet Norwood. 
dv. ApicatL, b. Nov. 11, 1795; m. Dec. 8, 1815, Thomas Leavitt. 
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Gov. Barzroor.—[ After our note to Gov. Barefoote’s Will (ante, pp. 13-16) was 
printed, we discovered in the ancient records of Portsmouth, N.H., the following 
memorandum, for a copy of which we are indebted to Marcellus Bufford, Esq., the 
efficient and courteous city-clerk. Gov. B. is also styled chirurgeon in the court-records 
in Exeter, N. H. ‘This settles the question as to his profession.—Ep.] 

** At a meeting of the selectmen the 11th June, 1678, 

‘¢ Agreed with Capt. Barefoote for the curing of Rich; Harvey who lately broke 
his leg, and if s¢ Barefoote make a perfect cure providing and finding all means at 
his own cost excepting Rhum for stupes [bandages, &c. Ep.) (which the town is to 
find), and if said Barefoote shall fem the cure he is to have for the same twentie 
pounds all into money or mercht white oak pipe staves at £3:10s. per m., and if 
in case he perform not a perfect cure, he agrees to have nothing for his pains more 
than 20s. in money redial p* him for what he has done for him to this day.”’ 

‘* Mr. Ric; Harvey deceased the 13th day of this instant June 1678.” - 


Oxnarp Famity.—In addition to what is oo on pages 3-10 of this number of 
the Recisrzr, data respecting this family will be found in Capt. Preble’s Genealo- 
gical Sketch of the First Three Generations of Prebles in America. 


Bartizs.—John Battles, of Plympton, was appointed administrator on the estate 
of his father, John Battles, of Plympton, in probate at Plymouth, Sept. 5th, 1745; 
inventory presented Sept. 17, appraisal £50. 16s. 14d.—( Records, vol. viii. p. 314.) 

In Mitchell’s Bridgewater it is stated that John Battles settled at Stoughton 
Corner, where he had children; the youngest of whom, Susannah, married Benjamin 
Washburn in 1742. (Page 113.) 

Deane’s History of Scituate mentions Joseph Battles as there from Hingham in 
1738, the marriage of his son Joseph in 1758, and speaks of descendants of the latter 
living still at Hoop-pole Neck. Deane refers the origin of this family to Robert 
Battile, of Boston (by him written Battles), 1658. The inventory of Battile’s 
es‘ate and a list of his creditors are mentioned in His. and Gen. Register, vol. x. p. 
175, the dates severally 1660 and 1663. P. B. 


LeBaron.—Elizabeth LeBaron, daughter of Lazarus LeBaron, of Plymouth, born 
1745-6, married Rev. Ammi R. Robbins, of Norfolk, Conn., 1762. (See His. and 
Gen. Register, vol. xxv. p. 181.) Her family was large—among them Rev. Thomas 
Robbins, D.D., of Hartford, and was doubly connected with Plymouth as the home 
of the relations of Mrs. R., and of Rev. Chandler Robbins, D.D., minister of 
Plymouth, her husband’s brother. In her family the tradition was preserved that 
her grandfather, Dr. Francis LeBaron, was of Huguenot origin ; that he was held in 
confinement as a student in a Jesuit college to be educated as a priest; that he 
escaped over the wall of its enclosure to the sea-coast, and found refuge upon a ship, 
and may have become its surgeon. The writer has himself heard this tradition from 
the lips of Mrs. Robbins in her family in Norfolk, where she survived until 1829. It 
tallies certainly with the history of the period referred to, preceding 1696, when the 
severest affliction of the Huguenots was from the abstraction and confinement of 
their children and youth to be educated in the faith of the state. In the neighbor- 
hood of Rochelle and Bordeaux, as elsewhere, maritime enterprise was largely in 
Protestant hands, and furnished an opportunity of escape to the refugees. So the 
Jesuit style of education for the priesthood might in many cases include a knowledge 
of eargery. The youthful refugee, LeBaron, was received as surgeon on a privateer, 
and when shipwrecked on the New-England coast was content to make himself a 
home by such means of a professional livelihood as he could command, among 
strangers. His religious opinions may not have been disclosed. Thatcher states 
that he wore a cross upon his breast to the last, and was a ‘* Catholic.’’ But who saw 
the cross, and who interpreted it, if any but rumor reported it? If not a symbol 
of his own faith, was it a keepsake cherished by another’s? ‘The Huguenot was not 
® Puritan, the French exile not English, the stranger not in his heart altogether one 
with his neighbors. The family tradition, as held by Mrs. Robbins, is confirmed as 
such in the sermon preached at her funeral by Rev. Ralph Emerson, September 30, 
1829, printed in Hartford, of which an extract is given below. Mr. Emerson, the 
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successor of her husband in the pastorate, had boarded many months in her family, 
and lived in most intimate habits of association with herself and her kindred. He 
subsequently was professor of ecclesiastical history in Andover Seminary, and was 
personally and as a scholar worthy to speak the eulogy of one of the most venerable 
of women :—‘‘ She was born January 1, 1746, in Plymouth in Massachusetts—a 
t forever so sacred to every true child of the Pilgrims who there found a refu 
yaa the hand of oppression. Her father was Dr. Lazarus LeBaron, a respectable 
and beloved physician, and a descendant of those persecuted Huguenots whose 
prayers are still signally answered by a covenant-keeping God, in spiritual mercies 
on their posterity. . . . Where the prayers of the suffering pious from two nations 
unite, and their blood flows in the same veins, what blessings may meet—what 
responsibilities concur ! ”’ P. B. 


Porrer.—Mathias Puffer married in Braintree, 12 March, 1662, Rachel Farns- 
worth. Can any one give me information about her? And was she ibly the 
same with either Rebecca or Ruthy, daughters of Joseph Farnsworth, of Dorchester? 
Ruth is made to appear wife of Wélliam Puffer in Dorchester Church Records? Is 
this a mistake? 

I want information about Mrs. Elizabeth Gregory, who was admitted to the 
church of Milton, b. 6 May, 1694. W. S. Appleton. 


Tue First Weppinc In New-Encianp.—[The first wedding ever celebrated in the 
New-England colonies, took place May 12th, 1621, 250 — ago, and five months 
after the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock. The names of the happy pair 
were Mr. Edward Winslow and Mistress Susanna White. 

The late Miss Frances M. Caulkins, the historian, celebrated the event in the fol- 
lowing lines which we print from her autograph.—Eb.]} 

First bride, first bridegroom of the land, All the weddings of all the spheres, 

Under the Christian banner ; Should with these pattern tints be glowing. 
The straitest of a strait-laced band, ; : 

Young Winslow and gentle Susannah. Such weddings with such groom and bride, 

So linked with grace and duty, 
Hail to the nuptials, shining fair, Ten thousand fold be multiplied, 
At the head of our puritan story ! In ali their homely beauty. 
It brightens all New-England air, 
With a stream of wedding glory. Not games or banquets mark the day, 
Plain robes, not costly dressing : 
No bells, no pomp, but side by side, Solemnities and not display, 

Pure in soul and prim in manner, Few friends, and hearty blessing. 
Such methinks was the wedding tide, 

Of Winslow and his fair Susannah. When faith is pledged and hearts unite, 

Tis a type of heavenly union; 
O could I sway the countless years, Sacred should be the nuptial rite 
Downward o’er our country flowing, To home born heart-communion. [F. M. Cc. 


Tue Otp Fort on Conantcut Istanp, nzaR Newport, R. I.—In some late pub- 
lications, particularly in the tale of Newport, lately published by Ticknor & Fields, 
under the name of ‘* Malbone,” this old fort, which commonly bears the name of 
Fort Dumplin, is called Fort Louis. Is this merely the fancy of the novelist, or is 
there any authority for the name? 

There is a map extant which bears the following title :—A Topographical chart of 
the Bay of Narraganset in New-England, taken by Charles Blaskowitz, and dedicated 
to Lord Percy, Lt. Gen. of his majesty’s forces, showing the several works and bat- 
teries raised by the Americans, with the banks, shoals and rocks. London, 1777. This 
chart, which seems to have an official character, shows no batteries at the Dum 
lins or the Beaver-tail, though both these points are laid down by name. It 
shows the north Battery, now called Fort Greene, and a fort on Goat nd, which 
are all the works laid down. 

We have also seen a French atlas, called Pilote Americain Septentrional A Paris, 
Geographie du Roi, 1776-7. This contains a map or chart of Narraganset Bay, which 
shows no fort at the Dumplins, though the north battery and a forton Goat Island 
are represented As neither of these French and English charts, drawn for 
the use of the fleets and armies of those nations, showed any fort at the Dumplins, it 
seems probable that none existed there in 1777. 

Now General Pigot, the British commander on Newport Island in 1778, in his 
a of Aug. 3lst, of that year to Sir Henry Clinton, describing the battle which 
took place in that month by sea and land, near Newport, writes thus :—‘‘ The next 
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morning the ag on the Beaver-tail and Dumplin batteries . . . were rendered unser- 
viceable, as the (French) fleet entering the harbor would cut off all communication 
with that island (Conanicut). On the 8th inst., at noon, the French fleet standing 
in under a light sail, kept up a warm fire on Brenton’s Point, Goat Island, and the 
North Batteries.”’ 

It thus ny ere that in 1777, there were no fortifications except at Dyer’s Point 
the North Battery), and at Goat Island. That in 1778, there existed works at 
renton’s Point, Beaver-tail, and the Dumplins. These latter forts must have been 

built in that year by the British, who held the islands, and we have seen that the 
last named work was known to Gen. Pigot by the same name which the fishermen 
ive to it to-day, viz., Fort Dumplin. e certainly cannot believe that a fort built 
in war time by the British, would have been named for the ry we the hostile 
nation. That would be, as if during our late war the forts around Washington had 
been named for Jeff. Davis or Napoleon. If Fort Dumplin ever had its name 
changed to Fort Louis, it must have been after the British left these shores, and the 
work fell into American hands. Is there any record of such a change of name? c. 


Henry Snort anp ANNE Loncrettow, of Newbury, Mass., and an ANCIENT 
PIECE oF FurniturE.—Not long ago my attention was directed, at a neighbor’s 
house, to a curious piece of antique furniture, which on examination reminded me 
of a description of one similar which I saw in a former number of the Rzcisrsr, 
and which was supposed to have once mp pe to Eliot, the apostle to the Indians. 

This one has shared the varied fortunes of one of our oldest families for nearly 
two centuries. The owner says it used to be called a dressing-case. When it came 
into her possession, age and neglect had shorn it of its completeness and greatly marred 
its beauty. The top or cover was gone, which in all probability added much to its 
appearance ; and evidently much of the inside furnishing is gone also. I wish I 
could give as good a drawing of this as you had of the Eliot cabinet. 

It is made e oak, and stands on turned feet about two inches from the floor. As 
it now is, it is about 19 inches in height, 20 broad and 14 in depth. The shallow 
box in the upper part has several partitions curiously arranged, for what purpose we 
hardly know. Next below are two drawers, which are fastened by a slide passing 
down through a groove from the top, into a mortise-hole in the top of the drawers. 
These are divided one into two and the other into three parts. Below these at the 
bottom of the chest is a long drawer which is fastened by a spring underneath. The 
whole is handsomely auvel. The present owner, Miss Abby S. Short, has had a 

lain lid attached to the top, as the most fitting under the circumstances. As it is, it 
1s quite an ornamental piece of workmanship. On the strip between the drawers 
is carved in large figures ‘‘ 1694,’’ and on the lower drawer are these initials placed 
in this style u*,4. These with the date give the article an historic place. 

The town records of Newbury give the marriage of Henry Short and Anne Long- 
fellow May 11, 1692. She was widow of William Longfellow, and Congest of 
Henry Sewall. He was born March 11, 1652, and married for his first wife Sarah 
Whipple, March 30, 1674. He was quite a prominent man in the town; was town 
clerk for many yeurs, and taught the school, as his account book gives a list of the 
boys of the period who attended. He was son of Mr. Henry Short, who came with 
the first settlers in 1635, and died May 5, 1673. His first wife was Elizabeth ——. 
His second wife, and the mother of his children, was Sarah Glover, whom he mar- 
ried Oct. 9, 1648. M. T. Lirruz. 


Qurry.—I find the following in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1776 :— 

“Oct. 2, 1776. A French ship of 62 guns, arrived at Boston, said to be purchased 
at Toulon by Mr. Silas Dean; she had her guns in her hold.” Query—what ship 
was this, and was she so purchased? P. 


Hamutn, James.—Any one who has given any attention to, or has been engaged in 
perfecting a record of the descendants of James Hamlin, of Barnstable, Mass., will 
confer a favor by addressing ‘‘ F. H. Hamlin, Box 915, Albany, N. Y.” 


Expenses oF THE First CELEBRATION OF THE 4TH OF JULY, BY CONGRESS, IN 1777. 
—$832.47-90. ‘‘ In consequence of an adjustment by the commissioners of claims 
the auditor-general reports, that there is due to Daniel Smith, of the city tavern, 
for his bill of Expenses of Congress on the 4th ‘of July last, including the balance 
of an old account 729,68-90 dollars; also a bill for materials, workmanship, &e. 
furnished for the fireworks on the 4th July, 102.69-90 dollars; amounting in the 
whole to 832.47-90 dollars.”’—(Journals of Congress, Friday, pages 8, 1777.) 

Why is the fraction exp in ninetieths and not hundredths ‘ P. 
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Sranvisn (Myles) anp Rev. Dr. Partsn.—In referring to the descendants of Cap- 
tain Myles Standish, to whose memory it is contemplated to erect a monument at 
Duxbury, and none of the early pilgrims more richly deserves one, as no allusion 
has been made to it, I infer it is not generally known that the Rev. Dr. Parish, of 
Byfield, was his lineal descendant. Dr. Parish alludes to the fact inhis History of 

ew-England, in which he says that a son of Standish died in Duxbury—a grand- 
son, Deacon Joseph ;Standish, moved to Norwich, Conn., of whom he was the 
great grandson. Dr. Parish inherited many of the characteristics of the great 
puritan captain. m.—(Newburyport Herald, Aug. 25, 1871.) 


_ Gov. Samvgn Atten.—In April, 1691, The heirs of Capt. John Mason sold their 
interest in the various patents of land granted to Captain Mason, to Samuel Allen, 
of London, who about the same time procured of the crown a commission for the 
government of the province of New-Hampshire. In 1698, Gov. Allen came to this 
country and assumed the government. He died in 1705, leaving widow Elizabeth, 
one son, and three daughters. In 1708, administration was granted on his goods 
and chattels in the house of his widow then living in Charlestown, Mass. Amon 
the items inventoried are, Gov. Allen’s picture, and the pictures of his three chit 
dren. Onedaughter married Lieut Gov. Usher. 

Can any one tell me where Gov. Allen’s picture may be seen? Also, who his 
other two daughters married? Also, where are his papers relating to his New- 
Hampshire interests ? C. W. T. 


G. F. G.—(ante, xxiv. 192). The writer of the memorandum bearing this signa- 
ture was George F. Guild, who died in Havana, June 24, 1853, a. 42 (ante, vii. 375). 

His library, which was rich in American history, was sold at auction by Clark & 
Son, at Boston, Oct. 12, 1853. J. W. D. 


Warrtz.—In the Rectsrer, vol. xxv. p. 39, John Wayte, son of Gamaliel, of 
Boston, ‘‘is supposed to be the same who was settled in Malden.’”’ Except in simi- 
larity of names, grounds for this supposition are not apparent. 


Joun Warts, of Malden, was son of Samuel and on | Ward) Wayte, of 
Wethersfield, co. Essex, Eng. (Dean’s Memoir of Nathaniel Ward, p. 129), and + 
was born about 1618. He accompanied, or followed, to N. Eng., his father-in-law, 
Joseph Hills, who came in the ‘Susan and Ellen,’’ of London, in 1638. They were 
leading men in the settlement of Malden, and together represented the town in the 
house of deputies for a period of thirty-four years, and both attained the speaker’s 
seat. John Wayte was prominent in town and colonial affairs, and had the honor 
of notice by Randolph in his ‘‘ Articles of High Misdemeanor.” = Papers, 
vol. ii. p. 266, Prince — He died Sept. 26, 1693. He married in England, Mary, 
daughter of fpseph and Mary (Dunster) Hills, of Malden, co. Essex, who died Nov. 
25, 1674. e married, August 4, 1675, Sarah Parker, who died Jan. 13, 1707-8, 
aged 81. John and Mary Wayte had :— 
i, Joun, m. June 12, 1674, Sarah Muzzy; removed to Rumney Marsh, where 
he d. in 1722. 
ii. Josep, m. Aug. 7, 1672, Hannah, daughter of Thos. and Elizabeth Oakes, 
b. in Oambridge, May 4, 1657. He m. Oct. 24, 1688, Mercy, daughter 
of Peter and Mary (Pierce) Tufts, who survived him, and m., June 11, 
1694, Lemuel Jenkins, of Malden, and d. July 19, 1736. He d. in 1692. 
Samvz., b. in Malden, Oct. 11, 1650; m. Mehitable, daughter of Wm. and 
Sarah Bucknam, b. Aug., 1654, d. Sept. 17, 1734; and d. Sept. 20, 1720. 
Mary, b. Aug. 31, 1653; d. Aug. 9, 1667. 
Hannag, b. Sept. 9, 1656; m. Oct. 11, 1676, Wm. Bucknam, of Malden, 
who d. Sept. 16, 1693; m. Jan. 12, 1693-4, Joseph Hasey, of Rumney 
Marsh, who d. June 28, 1707. Place and date of death unknown. 
MenrraBte, b. Sept. 15, 1658; m. Deliverance Parkman, of Salem, and d. 
before 1686. 
ii. Tuomas, b. Sept. 1, 1660; m. Mary ——, who d. Jan. 6, 1763, aged 96; and 
d. Dec. 23, 1742. 
Resecca, b. Noy.22,1662; m. in Charlestown, March 31,1681, Jonathan Tufts. 
Saran, m. April 25, 1684, Nathaniel Stone, of Sudbury. 
Naruanig1, b. May 27, 1667; m. Elizabeth ——; was selectman in 1707 ; and 
d. about 1714. D. P. Corey. 


Tue Unrrep Srares Frac.— Query—When and where did our federal flag obtain 
the name of ‘‘ Old Glory’’? P. 
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Tue Skinners or Coicnester, Conn.—(Answer to ‘‘ E. H., Chicago, Ill.,” p. 
388, ReotsTEr, 1871.) 

The Skinners of Colchester, Conn., went from Hartford or vicinity, probably. 

The following is also probable. 

John! Isham, of Barnstable, Mass. ; m. 16 Dec., 1677, Jane Parker. 

John? * b. at = > 25 Aug., 1681. 

John® *‘ called 2d of Colchester, b. 1720; m. 19 Dec., 1751, Dorothy Foote. 
Yonkers, N. Y. H. N. 0. 


TRULL, as a surname.—The subjoined communication, of the Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, yee from Trull, one of the oldest parishes in England, suggests the 
origin of the family bearing that surname. 


*¢ Trull, Sept. 8, 1871. 
‘* My pear Sir, 


‘*T duly received your letter of July 7th, and lost no time in making 
such enquiries from learned friends as might assist me in answering your question, 
as to the etymology of the name Trull. appening in the course of my diocesan 
duties to be staying in the parish, I have begun to write to you from hence, but 
shall finish my letter after my return to Wells. ‘The friends whom I have asked to 
assist me are Mr. E. Forrman, the learned historian, and Mr. Justice Willes, who, 
besides being the ablest judge on the Bench, has extensive acquaintance with many 
branches of literature. 

**T, It is to be presumed that your name is derived from this parish of Trull ; pos- 
sibly you may have the means of knowing whether your ancestors came from Somer- 
setshire. If they did, we might take it as certain that they derived their name from 
that place. I am informed that Trull has existed and still existsas a proper name, 
and a friend tells me, that in Edward IIId’s reign, a Walter de Trill gave certain 
rents in the parish of Marnhull near Blandford to found a chaplaincy in that parish. 
Trull is Fp egeree | Trill = common people to this day, which looks as if Trull 
were a Welsh word. The Welsh always pronounce wu like y, or i. 

‘*II,. The enquiry remains, what is the derivation of Trull as the name of a place. 
Mr. Seller, the rector of Trull, tells me, that he considers it a contraction for Treudle ; 
that there are two tithings in Trull and the adjoining parish of Titminster, still 
called Treudle, and that Dugdale speaks of Treudle or Trull. Treudle means a bowl, 
which seems suitable to the situation of the church or village in a hollow. 

‘* The name has nothing whatever to do with the Shakspearian Trull, which is 
Teutonic and connected with our root, Stroll. We speak of a strolling player ; the 
idea would be a vagabond woman of unsettled habits. Or it might ,t connected 
with the Trolls, which play such a prominent part in the Norse popular tales. (Vide 
Dasent’s Norse Tales.)”’ 

We are glad to be able to add, that the letter of our distinguished correspondent 
closes with an intimation that something more upon this interesting archeological 
subject will be furnished hereafter. 

Brookline, Mass., 23 Oct., 1871. W.B. Troi, M.D. 


Tuomas’s History or Printine 1n America.—The American Antiquarian Society 
ae ge to issue a new edition of this rare and valuable work from a revised copy 
eft by the author. An appendix will contain entirely new articles upon early 

rinting in Spanish America and the United States; a list of publications in the 
Tite States prior to 1776; and other matters of later information relating to 
printers and printing on this continent. A finely engraved portrait of the author 
will accompany the work. 

This edition will make two vols., 8vo., of about 500 pages each, and will be print- 
ed in a manner worthy of its subject, and creditable to the American press. The 
price will be, to subscribers, $7.50 in cloth, $10 in half turkey morocco. 

As a large edition is not contemplated, it is desirable to learn how many copies 
are likely to be called for beyond those required for the immediate uses of the Society. 


_ Tue Bacc Famity.—Mr. Lyman H. Bagg, of West Springfield, Mass., is engaged 
in preparing a genealogy of this family, and solicits information from all sources. 


MarsHaLL—W insLow.—Can any one give the ancestry or any facts about John 
Marshall who married Elizabeth Winslow? (Vide Recister, vol. xxv. p. 358). 
He died in May, 1772, in his 70th year; she Nov., 1768, in her 72d year. Their 
—— Ruth was born in Freetown, Mass., April 1, 1737, but married and lived 
in Kast Haddam, Conn. 
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Earty Parer Maxrne in Massacausetts. ApvertiseEMents.—‘‘ Some years ago 
the art of Paper Making was set up in this Province, tho’ for want of Persons, that 
understood the Business, it failed ; but lately one Mr. Clark, has carried it on at 
the Mills in Milton, to as great Perfection as at Pennsylvania ; And all the discou- 

ments the Manufacture at present meets with is the want of RAGS f 
the Heads of Families would therefore order their Children and Servants to collect 
and save the Rags that are often thrown away, they would not yr 4 receive a 
valuable consideration therefor, but promote a Manufacture whereby the Exporta- 
tion of some Thousands of Pounds a Year would be saved this Province. 

** Cash for RAGS of Linen, coarseand fine, old Sail Cloth, Cotton or Checks, will 
be given by Mr. Boice, near the South Battery in Boston or at the Paper Mills in 
Milton.’’—(Nath’l Ames’s Almanack for 1764.) 


** Many of these Almanacks were printed on paper made at Milton, those who are 
desirous of encouraging our own Manufactures, are requested to save RAGS :—for 
linnen and cotton linnen Rags, finer than Oznaburgs two Coppers a pound will be 
given ; and one Copper for coarse whites and checks : They are taken in at John Boyes, 
near the South Battery in Boston, and at the Paper Mills at Milton.’’—(Ames’s 
Almanack for 1776). 

** Mr. Mascoll Williams gives Cash for Linen Rags coarse and fine at his Shop in 
Salem.”’—(Philo’s Essex Almanack for 1770.) 

** F. Russewt at his printing q next the bell tavern in Danvers carries on the 

inting business in its Zemtediiiees where travelling trades Gc. are desired to 
call and supply themselves with a number of new books, some of which are on the times, 
and will be sold cheap. e 

** In compliance with a late resolve of the general assembly of this State, 6d. lb. will 
be paid for white lin. and cot. lin. rags, 4d. lb. for coarse and check do. or old canvas 
and sail cloth, 2d. for old junk delivered at the printing office, or to the four paper 
Mills at Milton. Weaver's thrums and shoe makers and taylors linen shreds will make 


good ys 

te Said Russet has to sell cheap, Bibles, with Dr. Watts’s Psalms in them. 
Testaments. Watts and Tate’s and Brady’s Psalms. Psalters, Spelling Books, Prim- | 
ers, Watts Divine Songs for children. Writing paper, Quills, Wafers, fc.””— 
(Bickerstaff’s Boston Almanack for 1779.) 

Querizs—who was the predecessor of Mr. Clark in the art of paper-making in 
Massachusetts, and what is known concerning him and his enterprise ? 

Who was Mr. Clark—and are any of the four paper mills, at work in 1779 in 
Milton, now in existence? 


Is the Bell Tavern at Danvers, of which there isa rude cut in the almanack for 
1779, still standing ? P. 


NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY. 
[Communicated by Rev. Dorvs CiarkE, D.D., Historiographer.] 


Rev. Joserpn Appison Corp, D.D.—The ancestry of Dr. Copp, for six generations, 
was as follows: 

1. William Cope, born in England in 1609, and emigrated to Boston, in New-Eng- 
land, in 1635. He was the first proprietor of ‘* Copp’s Hill.’’ He joined the First 
Church in Boston, June 20, 1640. 

2. David (now called) Copp, the eldest son of William Cope, was born in 1635: 
was an elder in the North Church, and died in Boston, Nov. 1715. 

3. Jonathan, second son of David and Obedience (Topliff) Copp, was born in Bos- 
ton, Feb. 23, 1664, and died in Montville, Conn., Nov. 9, 1746. 

4. Jonathan, son of Jonathan and Catharine (Lay) Copp, of Lyme, Conn., was 
om : wang 1694. 5 

. Joseph, son of Jonathan and Margaret (Stanton) Copp, was born in Stonington, 
Conn., in 1732, and died in 1815. — 
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6. Daniel, son of Joseph and Rachel (Dennison) Copp, was born in New-London, 
Conn., Aug 4, 1769, and died Jan. 10, 1822. 

The subject of this sketch was the third son of Daniel and Sarah (Allyn) Copp, 
and was born in Groton, Conn., now called Ledyard, July 4, 1804. When he was 
yet a boy, he went to St. Mary’s, Geo., and to St. Augustine, Fla., where he 

mt several years, and the education he received there was conducted by two 

man Catholic priests, and wholly in the Spanish language. He was employed by 
the priests as an altar-boy at the mass in the Roman Catholic Church, and it was 
their intention to fit him for the priesthood of that church. 

At about the age of sixteen his father died, and relinquishing all claims upon the 
paternal estate, he went to New-Orleans to seek his fortune. But, without friends 
and without fortune, he was unconsciously under the protection of his Father in 
heaven. On his arrival in New-Orleans, he embarked in an English ship for 
Liverpool. As the ship passed down the Mississippi, it was ascertained, by arrivals 
coming in from Europe, that England was on the eve of a war with France, and the 
danger of impressment into the British service was so imminent, that he left the 
ship at the Balize and returned to New-Orleans. ‘The ship, instead of being boarded 
by British cruisers, as was feared, foundered at sea. 

An unknown hand still directed his steps. It was now midsummer, and fearing 
to remain in New-Orleans at that season of the year, he took passage up the river, 
intending to return in the autumn. Here his plans were again overruled. On his 
slow passage up the Mississippi, he was taken sick, and after intense suffering, he 
was put on shore on the banks of the Cumberland River, without earthly friends, 
ina state of great bodily prostration, and almost entirely without money. He at 
last found a en ge home among entire strangers, who took him in, cared for 
him in his sickness, and provided for his immediate wants. He finally succceded in 
obtaining a school, where he remained a year in the bosom of a Christian family 
who were interested in his case. He was skeptical and irreligious, and often silenced 
others by his skilful dialectics, in their effurts to reclaim him from his infidelity. 
By and by, however, his heart began to relent, and he at last yielded to the force of 
truth. His intentions and aspirations were now suddenly changed, and from that 
hour on to the close, he was an intrepid defender of the faith which before he had 
scorned. A new plan of life now opened before him. He had laid himself irrevoca- 
bly upon the altar of duty. Immediately he commenced study preparatory to col- 
lege and to the Christian ministry. He soon entered Cumberland College in Prince- 
ton, Ky., was early licensed to preach, and often walked fifteen or. twenty miles on 
Saturday to supply some neighboring congregation, and returned to his studies on 
Monday. A year after his graduation, he was called to assist the president of the 
college for a short period in the instruction of the higher classes, and about twenty- 
five years afterward, and soon after his settlement in Chelsea, he was invited to the 
presidency of that institution. For three or four years he ae ministerial ser- 
vice in Winchester, Tenn., where his labors were signally blessed. 

The summer of 1835 he spent in New-Haven, attending the theological lectures 
in Yale College, and in the autumn he was called to the pastorate of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Sag Harbor, L.{[. There, for sixteen years, his consistent life, his 
glowing, persuasive eloquence, his urbane manners, and his profound knowledge of 
human nature, contributed largely to his usefulness. 

In 1851 he was invited to take the charge of the newly formed Broadway church, 
in Chelsea, Mass., where for twelve years he labored with his wonted measure of 
success. But in Nov. 1863, he was suddenly smitten down by paralysis, and though 
he lived six years afterward, he was never able to resume the active duties of his 
much-loved profession. A repetition of the paralytic attack, on the evening of the 
Sunday, Nov. 7, 1869, suddenly termina his scholarly, useful, and somewhat 
eventful life, at the age of sixty-five years. 

The Rev. Samuel EK. Herrick, his successor in the pastorate of the Broadway. 
church, delivered a highly appropriate address at the funeral of Dr. Copp, and sub- 
sequently a discourse more minutely commemorative of his life and character, to 
which I am largely indebted for the facts contained in this article. 

In 1856, the University of Tennessee honored itself and him by conferring upon 
him the degree of Doctor in Divjnity. He was admitted a resident member of the 
N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society, Sept. 21, 1858, and on one occasion he read an 
interesting paper before the society, on the ‘‘ Collections of the Library of Mr. Teft,”’ 
of Savannah, Ga. But we shall enjoy the results of his literary taste, and see his 
genial face no more in this hall. He was frequently present at its monthly meetings 
and though he rarely took a very active part in the proceedings, his occasional 
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remarks will long be remembered for their good sense, and his gentlemanly manners 
were worthy of universal imitation. 

Dr. Copp was married July 13, 1836, to Miss Fedora Frances Isham, daughter of 
Ralph and Laura Worthington Isham, of Colchester, Conn. He had four children, 
two of whom died in infancy, and two, with their mother, survive their father, 
namely: Laura Worthington, born in Sag Harbor, L. I., March 28, 1847, and Lu- 
cretia Burr, born in the same place, July 25, 1849. 


Hon. Josnva Vicror Horxins Crarx.—Mr. Clark was admitted a corresponding 
member of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, March 21, 1855. He 
died in Onondaga, N. | June 18, 1869, aged 66 years. 

He was the son of Thomas and Ruth (Morse) Clark, and was born at Cazenovia, 
N. Y., Feb. 6, 1803. He was descended paternally from Thomas Clark, of Plymouth, 
who came in the Ann in 1623; and maternally from Samuel Morse, an early settler 
of Dedham, Mass. 

In very early manhood, he commenced writing for the agricultural papers, and 
subsequently he was a large contributor to the columns of the Genesee Farmer and 
the Albany Cultivator. 

He remained upon the homestead until he was twenty-five years of age, when he 
removed to le village, where he resided until 1838, when he removed to Manlius, 
where he continued to reside, and cultivated a large farm until within the last ten 
years, with scientific skill and pecuniary success. 

After his removal to Manlius, his taste for historica research began to develope 
itself. It was there that he composed the only two works which he ever published, 
namely: The History of Onondaga, in two large volumes, and Lights and Lines of 
Indian and Pioneer Life. The latter work was spoken of by the London Times, as 
containing legends which bear on their face the stamp of genuineness, without re- 
vealing the interpolations of the interpreter or the translator. During the last ten 
or twelve years of his life, Mr. Clark published in the Syracuse Journal a number of 
articles o: pat historical value. His rare combination of the labors of a practical 
farmer with those of an author, and his various efforts to promote the cause of edu- 
cation in the state of New-York, attracted the attention of the public, and he became 
the recipient of many honorary testimonials. He was elected a corresponding meti- 
ber not only of the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society, but of several literary and 
scientific: societies in New-York, New-England and the Western States. Geneva 
College conferred upon him the honorary title of Master of Arts. Residing in the 
vicinity of the Onondaga tribe of Indians, he took a deep interest in their social and 
religious prosperity, and was elected and duly installed an honorary civil chief in 
January, 1850, with the title of Go-yah-de-Kae-na-has, signifying, the Friend and 
Defender. He was also deeply interested in the cause of universal education, 
and did not a little to improve the common school system of the state of New-York. 
For nearly thirty years he was an active and efficient trustee of the Manlius Acade- 
my, and secretary to the board of trustees the most of the time. 

He was a member of the Protestant Episcopal church for forty years, and ves- 
tryman and warden at different times. He was sincere in his belief, and thorough 
as an officer. He was a member of the New-York legislature for the year 1855, and, 
in consequence of his civil relation to the ‘‘ Six Nations,’”’ he was made chairman 
of the committee on Indian Affairs. His reports upon the condition of the Indians 
of New York, and the Anti-Rent question then agitating the public mind, are re- 
markable for their clearness and erudition. He was for several years the president 
of the village corporation, and in every way possible gave his aid and influence to 
make Manlius one of the prettiest villages in central New-York. 

He was the first president of the Manlius and Pompey Agricultural Society, and 
the first president of the Onondaga Historical Association. His numerous transla- 
tions from French authors, concerning the missions of the Jesuits and their occu- 
pancy of the —e his biographical sketches of Indian chiefs and other prominent 
men, and his compilations of facts and figures, which embrace hundreds of proper 
names and thousands of dates, are so many testimonials to his intense assiduity and 
great accuracy. é 

When Mr. Schoolcraft published his Notes on the Iroquois, he did not give Mr. 
Clark that credit which it is believed he should have done, for his legend of Hi-a- 
wat-ha ; and when Prof. Longfellow published his celebrated Song of Hi-a-wat-ha, 
the curiosity of the public was considerably excited in regard to some of the inci- 
dents referred to in that elaborate and popular poem. A warm controversy arose 
between Mr. Clark and Mr. Schoolcraft, in which Mr. Clark asserted his claims to 
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the honor of having first published the legend, which had suddenly assumed such 
prominence in the public mind, and which he had obtained from two aged chiefs of 
the Onondaga tribe. Mr. Schoolcraft, in reply, imputed to Mr. Clark motives un- 
worthy of a gentleman, and superciliously ignored his claim to that honor; and Mr. 
Clark, in turn, clearly convicted Schooleraft of plagiarism, if not of untrathfulness. 
It is not my province to enter into that controversy, nor even to express any opinion 
= the merits of the case only so far forth as the interests of historic truth evi- 
ently require. 

That Mr. Schoolcraft did Mr. Clark great injustice in that matter is made quite 
clear by Mr. Francis Parkman in his late work, The Jesuits in North America in the 
Seventeenth Century, a work which presents the Indian traditions more fully, perhaps, 
than any other now before the public. Mr. Parkman says, ‘‘ In all Mr. School- 
craft’s productions, the reader must scrupulously reserve his right of private judg- 
ment.’’ He also says of Mr. Schoolcra(t’s six large quarto volumes, entitled, T) 
History, Condition, and Prospects of Indian Tribes, *‘ It is a singularly crude and 
illiterate production, stuffed with blunders and contradictions, giving evidence on 
every page of a striking unfitness either for historical or philosophical inquiry, and 
tasking to the utmost the patience of those who would extract what is valuable in 
it from its oceans of pedantic verbiage.’’ From this view of Mr. Schoolcraft’s his- 
torical work, it is almost an unavoidable inference, that Mr. Clark had altogether 
the best side in that controversy, and that his claim to the honor of having first 
published the legend of Hi-a-wat-ha, is just. Several years ago, Mr. Clark sent 
this Society a long account of this unpleasant affair, which may be found among 
the Society’s manuscripts. 

The last five years of Mr. Clark’s life were rendered sad by a cancerous affection 
which attacked his face, and for the last year kept him almost constantly in a state 
of physical and mental torture. 

s a farmer Joshua V. H. Clark was sagacious, scientific and successful; asa 
—_ man he was honest and upright; as a Christian, zealous and hopeful; asa 
iend, devoted and firm ; as a neighbor, kind and obliging ; as an essayist, instruc- 
tive and entertaining ; as a historian, faithful and truthfu ; and take him, for all in 


all, he possessed a union of qualities not often found in the same individual. 


Mr. Clark was married Feb. 10, 1830, to Phebe A. Sims, by whom he had five 
children: William Thomas, b. March 11, 1831, and resides in Omaha, Neb.; Albert 
Gallatin, b. Jan. 6, 1833 ; resides in Osceola, Mo. ; Louise Helen, b. June 27, 1839, 
now Mrs. C. W. Henning, of Golconda, Ill.; Sophia Adaline, b. Dec. 11, 1841, 
resides in Manlius, O.; and Cornelia Sims, b. July 20, 1847, resides in Manlius, O. 


Gen. Appteton Howr, M.D.—Dr. Appleton Howe was born in Hopkinton, Mass., 
Nov. 26, 1792, and died in South Weymouth, Oct. 10, 1870, aged 77 years. His earliest 
American ancestor, on his father’s side, was James Howe (son of Robert, of Hat- 
field Broad Oak, Essex, England), who emigrated from England and settled in 
Ipswich, Mass. He was born about 1605, and died May 17, 1702, ante, viii. 148. 

e had a son by the name of Abraham Howe, who also had a son by the name of 
Abraham Howe. Gen. Howe’s ancestor, of the fourth generation, was Dea. Abra- 
ham Howe, who married Lucy Appleton, of Ipswich, whose grandfather’s name 
was John Appleton, and who died Jan. 4, 1794. John Appleton was a remote de- 
scendant of Samuel Appleton, who was born at Little Waldingfield, Eng., and 
emigrated to Ipswich, Mass., in 1635-6. This Samuel Appleton was also the ances- 
tor of the Ap mae of Boston. : 

Dea. Abraham Howe was the father of Rev: Nathaniel Howe, of Hopkinton, 
Mass., who was born in Ipswich, Mass., Oct. 6, 1764, and Poa at Harvard 
College in 1786. ‘The Rev. Nathaniel Howe, of Hopkinton, the father of Dr. Howe, 
was settled over the Congregational church in that place, Nov. 26, 1791, and re- 
tained that position till 1830, a period of thirty-nine years. 4 

Dr. Howe, on his mother’s side, descended from Col. John Jones, who received 
his military commission from one of the Georges before he left England. Col. John 
Jones was the tather of Olive Jones, who was the mother of Dr. Howe. She was 
a native of Ashland, then a part of the town of Hopkinton. ‘ 

Dr. Appleton Howe graduated at Harvard College in 1815. Among his class- 
mates were the Rev. Richard M. Hodges and the Hon. John G. Palfrey. He took 
his medical degree at Harvard in 1819, after pursuing a course of pag an Drs. 
John C. Warren and John Ware. He soon commenced practice in South Wey- 
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mouth, Mass., and for many years maintained a distinguished standing in his pro- 
fession. His mind was highly vigorous, and his love of medical science was enthu- 
siastic. He early acquired great influence in the town, and for many years he was 
an acknowledged leader in all public improvements and reforms. Military and 
political honors also clustered upon him. In 1839, he was chosen major-general of 
the first division of the Massachusetts militia; and again, under the new law, he 
was — to the same office in 1841. He was also chosen captain of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company in 1840. In 1841 and 1842 he was elected senator 
in the state legislature from Norfolk county by the whig party, of which he was a 
zealous advocate, until the anti-slavery movement commenced, when he as warmly 
seconded the efforts for the emancipation of the slaves in the southern states. He was 
also a decided temperance man, and earnestly advocated the principle of entire absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquors, both by precept and example. For ery asa Dr. 
Howe was a member of the school committee of South Weymouth, and labored in- 
detatigably for the ean of the schools, and also of the roads and of the gene- 
ral sanitary and moral interests of the town. He wasa man of sound judgment, and 
unswerving, tenacious and unyielding in his opinions in all matters where great in- 
terests were involved. He was also distinguished for his large-hearted benevolence. 
Though he never made a public profession of religion, he was a firm and liberal 
supporter of the parish with which he was connected, and the pastors of the church 
can attest that they have frequently been sharers in his unostentatious beneficence. 
Tn his last days, when the hand of death was evidently wee him, he expressed his 
trust in the Saviour and his submission to the Divine Will. 
Dr. Howe was twice married. His first wife was Harriet Loud, daughter of Hli- 
og and Hannah (Blanchard) Loud, both of Weymouth. They were married 
ec. 12, 1822. Harriet was born Feb. 28, 1795, and died childless, Nov. 15, 1848. 
His second wife was Eliza Loud, of Weymouth, daughter of Joseph and Thankful 
| mcg Loud, and was born May 9, 1812. They were married Aug. 12, 1851. 
oseph Loud was the son of Eliot and Sarah (Pratt) Loud, of Weymouth, and Eliot 
was the son of Francis aud Honor (Prince) Loud. By his last marriage, Dr. Howe 
had two children—a daughter, Harriet Appleton Howe, born Dec. 13, 1852, who 
- as and a son, Appleton Loud Howe, born Feb. 20, 1854, and who died Nov. 
1 ° 


Dr. Howe wa? admitted a resident member of the New-England Historic, Genea- 
logical Society, Jan. 20, 1867. 


Wintnrop Sarcent, Esq.—Mr. Sargent was born in the city of Philadelphia, Sept. 
23, 1825, and died, of a gradual decline, in Paris, France, May 18, 1870. His remains 
were brought home and interred in the family vault at Laurel Hill, near Philadel- 
phia. He was the son of George Washington and Margaret (Percy) Sargent. His 
mother was the daughter of Lieut. Robert Percy of the Royal Navy, and his father 
was the son of Winthrop aoe, a distinguished revolutionary officer of the Massa- 
chusetts line, adjutant-general of the United States army at the time of St. Clair’s 
defeat, and first governor of ee (Ante, xviii. 379 ; xxv. 210.) Gov. Win- 
throp Sargent and his son George W. Sargent were ape of Harvard Col- 
lege, and Winthrop Sargent received the degree of Bachelor of Laws at the Harvard 
Law School in 1847, but graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1845. He 

ractised law for a few years in Philadelphia, and for a brief period in New-York, 
Pat his health did not permit prolonged attention to the fatiguing duties of his pro- 
—. od taste was altogether in the line of literary pursuits, and it was very 
early developed. 

He edited the ‘* Journal of the Officers engaged in Braddock’s Expedition,’’ from 
original manuscripts in the British Museum, with‘an “‘ Original Historical Memoir” ; 
pm also a ‘‘ Journal of the General Meeting of the Cincinnati in 1784,’’ from the 
original manuscripts of his grandfather, Major Winthrop Sargent. These were 
the productions of an age so youthful, that most men at that time only give promise 
of future excellence, but they occupy places of very considerable distinction amon 
the standard works on American history. Washington Irving, in his ‘‘ Life o 
Washington,” says: ‘‘ In narrating the expedition of ‘Braddock, we have frequently 
cited the Journals of Captain Orme and of the Seamen’s Detachment; they were 
procured in England by the Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, while Minister at the Court 
of St. James, and recently published by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
ably edited and illustrated by an admirable introductory memoir by Winthrop Sar- 
gent, .» member of that society.’”’ Mr. George Grote, the historian of Greece, 
also of this work in terms of high commendation. The Westminster Review, 
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too, says, ‘‘ It isa book of considerable merit, and it deserves far more respectful 
treatment ’’ than many similar American productions. 

At a later period, Mr. Sargent published a collection of the ‘* Loyalist Ballads of 
the Revolution,”’ and the ‘* Loyal verses of Joseph Stansberry and Dr. Jonathan 
Odell,”’ relating to the American revolution. He also edited ‘‘ The Letters of John 
Andrews, of Boston, from 1772 to 1776.” His ‘ Life and Career of Major John 
Andre ’’ is a more elaborate work, and, like all his productions, shows his patient 
research for materials, and his discriminating and graceful use of them. The follow- 
ing articles from his facile, fruitful pen, have appeared in the North American 

view : 

April, 1853, page 273. Bibliomania. 

Oct. 1853, ‘* 267. Society of the Cincinnati. 

Oct. 1853, ‘* 409. Dickens’s Bleak House. 

Jan. 1854, ‘* 67. M. Gironiere’s Philippine Islands, 
Jan. 1854, ‘* 105. Life and Death of Louis XVII. 
Jan. 1854, ‘* 251. Esther de Berdt. 

April, 1854, ‘* 305. Literary Impostors. A. Dumas. 
July, 1854, ‘* 158. Chinese Rebellions. 

Oct. 1854, ‘* 314. Bibliopegia. 

Jan. 1855, ‘* 236. Lord Mahon’s last Volume. 

Oct. 1855, ‘* 346. Flanders’s Lives of the Chief Justices. 
Jan. 1857, ‘* 122. Beaumarchais. 


Mr Sargent’s style is distinguished for vivacity and brilliancy. Had he confined 
himself to the field of literary criticism, he would have reached eminent distinetion. 
His inclinations, however, were strongly in tle line of historical investigation. He 
reverenced the past and loved it. He was fond of its actors, and he delighted to 
reproduce them in their ordinary garbs, and modes of thought, and daily actions. 

At a memorial meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Mr. Jordan said 
of Mr. Sargent, ‘‘ He was of Revolutionary descent, and he could do justice to the 
motives and fcelings which made a man a Tory.” 

‘* He was eminently a citizen of the world in his knowledge of men and manners, 
and his various and discursive reading made him familiar with men of different 

riods and of different countries. A mind so versatile and varied, united to studious 

bits and a genuine fondness for literature, would, almost of necessity, have re- 
sulted in some work which would have taken its place among the classics of Amer- 
ican literature. But he was called we f leaving much accomplished, but with the 
promise of greater usefulness unfulfilled.’’ 

Mr. Sargent was married in April, 1851, to Sarah, daughter of Ignatius Sargent, 
Esq., of Boston. She died in 1852, leaving one child, a son, Ignatius, born in April, 
1852, who now resides in Brookline, Mass. 

Mr. Sargent leaves one brother, George Sargent, of Natchez, Mississippi, and two 
are, yy: Mrs. Henry Duncan, and Mrs. William Butler Duncan, both of 

lew-York. 

Mr. Sargent’s connection with the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society, as a cpr- 

nding member, dates from Sept. 11, 1855. et. % 
t may assist the society to form a proper conception of the high estimation in 
which Mr. Sargent was held by his friends and the literary public, to state, that no 
less than thirty-two different obituary notices of him have already appeared ; some 
of them from England, others from France, and one from California. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1871.—A meeting was held this after- 
noon at 3 o’clock, at the Society’s House, No. 18 Somerset street, the president, 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 

Samuel H. Wentworth, Esq., the recording secretary, read the record of the pro- 
ceedings at the June meeting, which was approved. ‘ ‘ 

James F. Hunnewell, as the librarian, reported that, since the last meeting, 
105 volumes and 503 pamphlets had been presented to the library. ? 

Charles W. ‘Tuttle, Esq., the assistant historiographer, read biographical sketches 
of the following deceased members, viz. : Charles Henry Woodwell, Esq., William 

Deane, Esq., and Joseph Palmer, M.D. . ‘ 
The board of directors nominated fourteen candidates for membership, who were 


elected. 
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William B. Trask, Esq., offered the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, William Reed Deane, Esq., for many years chairman of the Committee 
on Papers and Essays, and a member of the cet of directors, has, since the last 
meeting of our society, been taken from us by death, 

Resolved, That we mourn in him the loss of a devoted member and an active and 
efficient officer of this society, a student well read in the literature of England and 
America, an able and ready writer, and a diligent antiquary, full of the local lore, 
and familiar with the customs and usages of the early settlers of New-England. 

Resolved, That we bear witness to his virtues as a man, to his genial manners and 
large heart, ever ready to serve others and ever adding to the favors conferred by his 
sympathy and kindness; and to the Christian fortitude and patience with which he 
bore a painful illness during the last years of his life. 

Resolved, that, we tender to his children our sympathy for their loss, and that an 
attested copy of these resolutions be sent to them by the secretary. 

Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., read a paper, entitled An ltem in Personal His- 
tory, Ly Reminiscences of the Stackpole House. Thanks were voted and a copy re- 

uested. 

William B. Towne, Esq.» ve notice that he should, at the next meeting, move to 
amend Article 17 of the “tag 


Boston, Oct. 4.—A meeting was held this afternoon at 3 o’clock, Winslow Lewis, 
M.D., in the chair. , . 

re eeeing secretary read the record of the previous meeting, which was ap- 

roved. 

‘The librarian reported that, during the last month, 28 volumes and 68 pamphlets 
had been presented to the society. i 

The Rey. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, made his report of ac- 
ceptances and other correspondence since the June meeting. — 

iographical sketches of deceased members were read, viz.: of Hon. John A. 
Poor, of Portland, Me., by the assistant historiographer ; and of Jeremiah P. Jewett, 
of Lowell, by Robert B. Caverly of that place. 

The directors nominated two members, who were elected. 

On motion of Mr. Towne, the By-Laws were amended so as to read : 

Article 17. The society shall, at the quarterly meeting in October in each year, 
choose a standing committee on publication ; and, at the annual meeting, four addi- 
tional standing committees, each committee to consist of not less than five members; 
-and said committees shall hold monthly meetings for the transaction of business, viz. : 

Ist, on Publication ; 

2d, on the Library ; 

3d, on Papers po | Essays ; 

4th, on Finance; 

Sth, on Heraldry. 


a Nov. 1.—A meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the 


r. 
The recording secretary read the record of the last meeting, which was approved. 
The corresponding secretary made his monthly report. ‘ 

Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., the historiographer, read a ag sketch of the 
Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel, B.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, London, a corresponding 
member, recently deceased. Remarks upon the philosophy and writings of Dean 
Mansel were afterwards made by Rev. Wm. P. Tilden. 

The directors nominated two members, who were elected. ‘ 

The Rey. E. F. Slafter offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously 


adopted : : 

Resolved, That we have learned with profound sorrow of the great loss sustained 
by the Chi Historical Society in the recent desolating fire in that city—of its 
valuable building, of its large library of historical works, and particularly of its 
rare collection of original documents and manuscripts, illustrative of the history of 
the great West, which cannot be duplicated and are irretrievably lost. _ . 

Resolved, That we fully approve the action of the Board of Directors in offering 
to receive from historical societies or private persons all books that may be given to 
restore, as far as may be, these losses, and to furnish store room for the same until 
the.Chicago Historical Society shall be ready to receive them. _ 

Resolved, That we heartily concur in the proposition of the directors to forward 
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to the Chicago Historical Society, as a gift, such of our publications and such other 
duplicate volumes as may properly be spared from the shelves of our own library. 

on. James D. Green presented to the society valuable steel engravings of Isaac 
Watts, Joseph Addison, Sir Richard Steele and Archbishop Tillotson. 


Boston, Dec. 6.—A meeting was held this afternoon, Pres. Wilder in the chair. 

The recording secretary read the record of the last meeting, which was approved. 

The librarian reported as donations to the society since the last yi 25 vols. 
and 205 pamphlets. Some valuable pamphlets were presented by C. W. Tuttle, 
Esq., among which was one printed in 1647, entitled, A Word to Mr. Peters and 
Two Words for the Parliament and Kingdom, attributed to the Rev. Nathaniel 
Ward, author of the Simple Cobler of Aggawam, the gift of James B. Robb, Esq. 

The historiographer read Ly ay Tetehas of two deceased members, namely, 
Rev. Joseph Richardson, of Hingham, one of the oldest members, probably the 
oldest, and Henry Oxnard Preble, of Charlestown, one of the youngest. 

The directors nominated candidates for membership, who were elected. 

Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., read a poper on Christopher Kilby, of Boston, agent of 
the province of Massachusetts in England, for whom Kilby street, in Boston, was 
named. This paper is printed in the present number of the Reiser, p. 43. 

The following persons were chosen a committee to nominate officers at the annual 
meeting, viz.: Frederic Kidder, Esq., Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., William B. 
Trask and Jeremiah Colburn, Esqs., Vol. A. H. Hoyt and William B. Towne, Esq. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


The Memorial Volume of the Edwards Family Meeting at Stockbridge, Mass. 
Sept. 6-7, A.D. 1870. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 
1871. 8vo. pp. 206. 


This meeting differed from ordinary family reunions, insomuch that it was to do 
honor to the memory of famous Jonathan Edwards, one of the fourth generation in 
the family, instead of a more remote ancestor. The book is composed of tributes to 
his character and works, and although as the father of nine married children, Jona- 
than Edwards has many living descendants, and though they were largely in 
attendance, this volume gives no genealogical facts worth notice. One page is all 
that is given to the family record, and not even a foot-note tells us of the number of 
his progeny present or absent. Asa record of an interesting meeting it loses much 
of its value from the want of some spectator ready and able to notice the genealogical 
value of the occasion. W. H. W. 


The History of the Descendants of Elder John Strong, of Northampton, Mass. 
By Bensamin W. Dwicut, author of “The Higher Christian Education,” 
and of “Modern Philology” in 2 vols. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 
8vo. In two vols. together. pp. lxii. and 1586. 


_ The first sensation of the examiner of this book is one of wonder at its extent. It 
is in itself a library of genealogy, an eloquent testimony to the progress which this 
science has made in America. ‘Turning over the Dages and noting the care with 
which facts have been sought, and especially dates have been recorded, the reader is 
willing to concede that the author has been laborious, careful, zealous and persevering. 
A high degree of praise must be given him for what he has done, and we are the 
more ready to give this encomium beeause a more sober judgment fails to confirm 
the first impression. It can hardly be said that the author has written a t 

mealogy. It is an immense collection, but it lacks some essential qualities which 
esser books contain. An analysis shows a failure to treat successfully the vast bulk 
a. and on some points the critical acumen of the author is felt to be sadly 

cient. 

The plan of arrangement is op to the experience of the + body of genea- 
logical writers. The author makes a merit of this, but he an toni hope that his 
results will prove us all wrong. Our theory is that a family history should be built 
on the plan of confining the notation to the bearers of the family name ; to the male 
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lines. This Strong genealogy owes much of its size to the addition of female branches. 
These are carried into the text in a way that destroys any attempt to understand the 
proportion of the Strongs to the other families. Ins of being a novelty, it is an 
imitation of the worst feature of English genealogies. It may be termed the 
parenthetical arrangement, since the author hastens to put down consecutively all 
the items he collects relative to one branch, before he proceeds to the next. For 
example, he begins on p. 20 with the oldest son of the emigrant, and traces John,? 
John,’ Jonathan,* Jonathan,’ Hannah,® Clarissa fon yer),’? Esther (Nason),° 
Hannah (Sawyer) ,’ Calvin and Hill (Chandler) ,* an il Chandler’s children of 
the ninth generation, all comprised on pp. 20-23. Thus in the first four pages he 
has covered eight generations and traced through Hannah Strong, her daughter 
Hannah Sawyer, and her grandson Hill Chandler to her t-grandson Geor; 
Washington Chandler. And all this without any use of the exponent for the 
generation such as we have used above, and without any plan of numbering except 
straight on for each person, so that George W. Chandler is 147. 

Surely this is genealogy run mad. Take this very item, which we choose simply 
because it is the first, and because all the rest of the book is like it. This great- 
grandson of Hannah Beong. great-great-grandson of Jonathan Strong, has of course 
seven other persons to whom he is as nearly related as to her, and fifteen other 
ancestors as near as Jonathan. In what view can he be considered a part of the 
Strongs? If every one is to be recorded in every genealogy to which he can be traced 
by any line of descent, he must be recorded in over one hundred families, even in the 
eight generations covered by New-England history. Common sense is against any 
such view. Let family feelings have full power, let all the possessors of a common 
name draw closer the ties of kindred, but do not make genealogy ridiculous by 
Ss every ramification after it ceases to bear any reasonable proportion to the 
whole. 

Had Mr. Dwight confined himself to a history of such persons as bore the name 
of Strong, he would probably have adopted the usual convenient and clear mode of 
arrangement. As it is, we can only say that the material collected with so much 
zeal is as poorly arranged as it well could be. 

The ancestor of the family here was John Strong, concerning whom something is 


said, Pee 14-18, which justifies our distrust of the author’s critical ability. He says 


that John Strong was born in Taunton, England, in 1605, and had a sister Eleanor ; 
that they were children of Richard Strong, of Caernarvon, who was born in 1561, 
moved to Taunton in 1590, and died in 1613. Also that Eleanor married Walter 
Deane, of Taunton, Mass. All these statements seom to lack the necessary proofs. 
The most that can be said is that Gov. Caleb Strong, in 1777, prepared a sketch of the 
family stating comeing like this, but without the dates. We complain therefore 
that Mr. Dwight should print any such traditions as facts, or else that he should 
withhold any farther information since received. One would hardly imagine that 
Mr. Savage, a few years ago, pointed out the deficiencies in the evidence, when the 
story is here repeated so glibly. We maintain on the contrary, and beg Mr. Dwight 
to prove the error, that nothing is known of the ancestry of John Strong, and that 
pee is no more reason to imagine that he was born in Taunton than in York, or 
ndon. 

All the discussion about coats-of-arms, crests and mottoes is equally puerile. The 
descendants of John Strong have no ascertained right to any; and it would have 
been well for the author to impress this distinctly upon his readers. : 

Another matter in which Mr. Dwight has been deceived and led into the repetition 
of confuted errors, is in regard to the Jones pedigree on p. 161. In relating the 
ancestry of Hon. Anson Jones, Mr. Dwight repeats the old mistake of saying that 
William Jones, of New-Haven, was the son of Col. John Jones, by his wife Henrietta 
sister of Oliver Cromwell. He emphasizes the mistake by printing the Cromwell 


igree. m 
perigres Mr. Savage has clearly stated that William Jones came from London in 1660, 
having already married there Hannah, daughter of Gov. Theophilus Eaton. He 
died Oct. 17, 1706, in his 82d year, but nothing is known of his parentage. It is 
clear that he was not the son of Henrietta Cromwell, for though the exact date of 
her marriage is unknown, it was at least after 1649. She could not be the mother of 
William, whe was born in 1624. In fact there is not a single reason to suppose that 
William Jones was a relative of Col. John Jones; but as so little is known of the 
Col., it is hard to prove that he was not. 

We must therefore reluctantly conclude that this genealogy cannot be ranked 
among the best. The results of many years’ experience have convinced us that 
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there is but one good plan of arrangement, the one familiar to our readers, and we 

hope Mr. Dwight may adopt it for his future works. It is better to have one com- 

any family record than many pages of slightly connected facts. If the collector is 

oth to suppress the facts he has slowly accumulated, it is better to print a hundred 

brief genealogies in appendices. All of Mr. Dwight’s materials might have been 

thus preserved, and the gain in clearness would have been immense. No one objects 

to such fragments, in fact they are most eagerly sought for. Bond’s Watertown is 

a collection of the records of a neighborhood, but its very disconnectedness makes it’ 
of value to a wide circle of readers. Ww. H. W. 


Fletcher Genealogy: An Account of the Descendants of Robert Fletcher, of 
Concord, Mass. By Epwarp H. Fiercuer, of New-York City. 
Printed for the Author, by Alfred Mudge & Son. Boston: 1871. 
8vo. pp. 279. 


A good specimen of the simpler form of genealogy. There is hardly any biog- 
raphy ; very probably the individuals mentioned, a large proportion of whom were 
farmers, led unpretending lives. The dates seem carefully collected, and the volume 
has a good index. The plan is not very good, the first fuur generations being traced, 
and then the great-grandsons consecutively are taken as heads of lines. But these 
families are collected into eleven parts without any plan except such as govern the 
chapters of books, viz., some regard to length. In some, only one family is traced; in 
others, two or more are added together.’ There is no confusion of plan, but the 
cause of this arbitrary connection is not explained. 

Still the author has done a work for which he should receive the thanks of his 
relatives. He mentions that, in 1848, he published a genealogical chart of the fam- 
-F On p. 64 isa cut of Emerson arms, but no authority is given for it. A portrait 
of Calvin Fletcher forms the frontispiece. W. H. W. 


Memoirs of the Wilkinson Family in America. Comprising Genealogical 
and Biographical Sketches of Lawrence Wilkinson of Providence, R. L; 
Edward Wilkinson of New Milford, Conn.; John Wilkinson of Attle- 
borough, Mass.; Daniel Wilkinson of Columbia Co., N. Y., &c., and their 
Descendants from 1645-1868. By Rev. Iskarx Witxrnson, A.M., Jack- 
sonville, Ill. Davis & Penniman, Printers. 1869. 8vo. pp. 585. 


In this poncoleny will be found a great mass of information relative to the Wil- 
kinsons, though treated in a somewhat desultory way. The first 32 pages are given 
to various matters, including a brief record of the descendants of Roger Williams, 
and also some papers relative to the early settlement of Rhode-Island. Pages 32-312 
are devoted to the descendants of Lawrence W. ; pages 313-541 to biographies of 
pune the family ; pages 542-576 to the other families of the name specified 
in the title. 

Lawrence Wilkinson, the emigrant, was one of the settlers at Providence, and 
was there in 1657 certainly. His name is appended to a document dated 19th of 
llth month, 1645, but it is also clear that the names were signed to this agreement 
after its date, whenever the writers came into town fellowship. P 

It is also quite clear that a Lawrence Wilkinson of Lanchester, either in 1645-47 
or in 1652, an officer in arms, had property sequestered and was allowed to go to 
New-England. This matter is stated on Mr. pons authority and may be ac- 
cepted as fact, though the discrepancies in date should be remedied. It is further 
said that this officer isthe man with whom the known pedigree begins, which is 

robable ; and an attempt to show that the officer was son of William Wilkinson, of 

rperly House, Lanchester, co. Durham, but this is problematical. In brief, the 

pedigree is probable but by no means proven, and the family ought not to accept it 
or use the arms until the facts have been made out. 

The book contains a great deal of biographical matter, and may fairly be entitled 
& good genealogy. It may be noted that the author says, on page 279, that he has 
much material for a Sayles genealogy. W. H. W. 


Orthodox Congregationalists and the Sects. By Rev. Dorvs CiarKke, D.D. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1871. 12mo. pp. 169. 


The object of this work is to compare the orthodox or conservative congregation- 
alists with other denominations of christians—to show the causes which prevent that 
denomination from increasing in numbers as rapidly as some of the others—and to 

o 
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suggest methods for removing the obstacles which retard its ape mm The book is 
divided into three parts. ‘he first is devoted to proving the claims of the church 
polity of the congregationalists to be the best and most scriptural pattern—the 
second to ascertaining the peculiarities of different denominations which promote or 
retard their increase—and the third to pointing out the things to be done by orthodox 
congregationalists to advance their cause and give greater efficiency to the efforts of 
those who are laboring to promote that cause, in the altimate triumph of which Rev. 
Dr. Clarke has full faith. ; ; 

The book bears traces of deep thought and is a very suggestive one in many 
respects. The author has evidently investigated his subject carefully, and if he has 
in any instance failed to represent the opinions of his opponents fairly, we think it 
has been done inadvertently. ; 

Our readers who do not hens to the author’s denomination may object to the 
assumption in the title-page, which possibly may be intended as an offset to 
rival assumptions. They, no doubt, will find something in the book to which they 
will not assent ; nor will all his conclusions, probably, be admitted by them. They 
will find, however, a number of important questions discussed in an able manner. 
Such discussions, treated in a candid spirit and in an impartial manner, cannot fail 
to advance our historical as well as our theological knowledge. J. W. D. 


General Conference of the Congregational Churches in Maine, 1871. The 
County Conferences and Report of the Maine Missionary Society; being a 
portion of the Minutes of the General Conference for 1871. 


This pamphlet does not give the name of the printer or place of. its publication, 
but we presume we are indebted to E. F. Duren, Esq., of Bangor, for our copy. 
It is neatly printed, and is valuable to us for its statistics and necrology. 


A Commemorative Discourse on Rev. Alonzo Hill, D.D., of Worcester. 
Read before the Worcester Association at Sterling, Feb. 15. Repeated 
at the Meeting of the Worcester Conference in Clinton, May 3. By 
JosePH ALLEN, D.D., of Northboro’. Reprinted from “The Religious 
Magazine.” Boston: Leonard C. Bowles. 1871. 8vo. pp. 8. 


We tender to the venerable Dr. Allen our thanks for a copy of his tribute to the 
mary services and personal worth of one, who, for more than forty years, was his 

iend and co-laborer. Dr. Hill, the pastor of the Second Congregational Society 
of Worcester, was an able minister, a faithful pastor, and a scholar of varied ac- 
quirements. 


El Averiguador. Correspondencia entre Curiosos, Literatos, Anticuarios, 
$c. §c. Madrid, 1° Agosto, 1871. No. 15,Segunda epoca. 8vo. pp. 16. 


The above is the title of a magazine, printed in Madrid, semi-monthly, in the 
Spanish language and in the interests of Spanish literature, which treats of a great 
variety of topics, and in a manner at once brief, erudite and instructive. 

The character of the serial will be clearly seen by a simple statement of some of 
the subjects discussed under their proper heads, in the present number. ‘ 

Preguntas. Under this head questions are raised relating to history, engravings, 
moral science, philology, geography and philosophy. 

Respuestas. Replies are given to former queries upon the etymology of geograph- 
ical names, the origin of dramatic operas, the use of titles, literature, with a discus- 
sion of the origin of the song, ‘‘ Marlborough has gone to the war.” 

Curiosidades. An unfinished article under this head treats of ‘‘ Spectacles of 
better sight,” or aids to the perception of things as they are. 

Philatelia, Here we have something on the origin and science of postage stamps. 

Bibliografia, Under this department we have an extended notice of the Quarter 
Century Discourse delivered before the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society 
by the Rev. Mr. Slafter. The article contains many important statements and sug- 
gestions, especially noticeable as reflecting Spanish ideas in regard to the objects for 
which our society was established. Believing that it will be read with great interest 
not only by the members of the society but by all students in the same line of histo- 
rical research, we transfer a translation of it to our pages. ; 

** Discourse delivered before the New-England Historic, Genealogical Soceity, by 
the Rey. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M. Boston, mpcccuxx. (En. 4°, 59 pagines.) 
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‘« Ever since the month of March, 1845, an association has existed in Boston, 
under the title of ‘* New-England Historic, Genealogical Society,’’ whose chief ob- 
ject is to collect carefully all data and items of information relating to the families 
and ancestors of the first settlers who passed over from Great Britain to establish 
themselves on the American continent. The Rev. Mr. Slafter is careful to state, in 
his remarkable discourse, that ‘‘ we desire not to be distinguished by titles or honors 
unearned by ourselves, and which belong only to those who have gone before us ;’’ from 
this statement, and from their recognizing that,—genus et proavos, et qua non 
fecimus ipsi; vix ea nostra voco,—it is easy to see, that the character of this 
English society is unlike that of certain Spanish books and writings (modern enough, 
indeed) which, by means of meagre notes and of coats-of-arms, often the products 
of a beginner’s fancy, gratify the harmless vanity of him who sums up his whole 
happiness in the fact, that his ancestors were governors of a castle, or members of 
the Orders of Alcfintara and Santiago. 

‘*The purpose of the Historic, Genealogical Society is useful and philosophical, as 
it is the outgrowth of the good sense which is a matter of course in the English race. 
By studying the bistory of the individual, that of the family, that of the most in- 
significant town, that of the house, that of the lands or estate; by this synthetic 
—— valuable data are collected, true and important to the general chronicles of 
the nation. 

**The Boston society publishes a a the series of which now amounts 
to twenty-three volumes, embracing learned and curious notices of 281 families, 
These reviews begin with the ancestor who emigrated from England to North Amer- 
ica. Naturalization papers, wills, private notes relating to important events, dis- 
courses, academic degrees, war papers, sepulchral inscriptions and a multitude of 
analogous documents accompany these narratives *‘ neither discolored by the stupidity, 
nor distorted by the ingenuity of any modern art,’”’ as Mr. Slafter aptly says. 

‘¢ Tt enters into the design ot the society to promote the publication of local his- 
tories, ninety-six of which have been published, through its influence, between the 
years 1845 and 1870. 

‘*The library of the corporation consists now of eight thousand volumes, printed 
or in manuscript, each containing a greater or less store of useful data for any one 
who may desire to study the history of New-England. The generosity of the mem- 
bers shows itself in donations, legacies and foundations of a permanent kind, 
Among these last there is one, the income of which must necessarily be expended in 
the binding of books. The edifice where the society holds its meetings, and which 
contains the offices and appurtenances, was purchased for the sum of $20,000. The 
library contains an apartment which is fire-proof. In the discourse that we are ex- 
amining there is cited a full and curious history of the successive proprietors and the 
different vicissitudes of the estate from its first possessor in 1634 to the date of its 
purchase by the society in 1870. The purchase-money was obtained by subscription 
among the members whose names are given, and this list shows the sum contributed 
by each, from $1000 for the largest down to $100 for the smallest. 

‘* T deem it not out of place to note here (let those forgive me who think other- 
wise) that there is a Spanish writer, whose works, historical, political and geograph- 
ical, and whose magazine-articles upon various subjects, and even his private letters, 
mast stand as lofty land-marks among the chief literary productions of the nine- 
teenth century. Well, then: the most excellent Senor Don Fermin Caballero, the 

n to whom we refer, has said (see his Discourse read before the Royal Academy 
of History, Madrid, 1866) that, in order to secure a general history of Spain, worthy 
of the cultivated world, it is necessary that we should possess the — histories of 
the notable cities and towns where not a few data remain to be collected and sifted 
out as well in the edifices, objects and relics that still exist upon the ground, as also 
in the civic archives; in the customs, the traditions, the festivals, the amusements, 
the topographical names of the region and the language of the natives. We must 
use every endeavor and employ every possible stimulus to secure the production and 
publication of particular descriptions. Every year, in the programmes of the Acad- 
emy, let powerful inducements be offered anew to such persons as shall write works 

.of this kind. Let us strive to awaken the natural desires of gain and glory in those 
who can successfully undertake the task ; let a taste for this line of studies be spread 
in a thousand ways, and the pursuit of them be facilitated by furnishing a sure basis, 
and —- rules to painstaking writers. 

‘* What I have transcribed, clearly reveals the Spanish theory of that which, for 
years past, the Boston society has been carrying into effect. Let us now look at the 
practice. ' 
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**In the ‘Life of the most illustrious Melchor Cano’ (Madrid, 1871), Don Fermin 
Caballero devotes the whole. of the fourth chapter of his remarkable work to the 
Genealogy of the Canos. Although the author tells us that such study has wearied 
him excessively, because it is little to his taste, he nevertheless recognizes its impor- 
tance, when it is pursued according to rule and in a suitable manner. Accordingly 
that very portion of the work is as delightful and erudite as it is useful and inter- 


esting. 

ei t think that Senor Caballero has no knowledge either of the existence or char- 
acter of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society ; and I am sure, therefore, 
that if he has practised the principles which form the basis of the said association, 
it has been because his own judgment showed him that they were good and _advan- 
tageous. And if, on the one hand, this may well be a gratification to the Spanish 
author, on the other hand it must also be a ground of self-gratulation to the estima- 
ble English society, that one of the most distinguished Castilian writers has paid it 
so public a tribute. 

__ ‘* Returning now to the discourse of the Rev. Mr. Slafter, I would say that I find 
it written in an English as chaste as it is classical and graceful. However, by reason 
of this very sobriety of words, which marks the Germanic languages, it is difficult to 
ive a full idea of the work without transcribing it almost entire, or without atleast 
evoting to ita more extended article than the nature of this periodical, Tus 
Avericvuapor, allows. 

** Let these lines, therefore, be regarded not asa critique, but rather as the three 
or four words placed on the back of a book merely to indicate the subject-matter with 
which the volume concerns itself. 

‘* Ever since the year 1738, there has been in Spain a Royal Academy of History, 
which has been in correspondence with the most distinguished literary societies of Eu- 
rope and of America. Its largeness of mind and its generosity have kept pace with 
its learning and renown. The character of its statutes bears a resemblanee to those 
of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. We have the conviction p= d 
almost the evidence, that if the Boston society (as being the younger) should ad- 
dress the one of Madrid, it would meet with a pleasing reception, mutual correspon- 
dence would be established, fraternal intercourse inaugurated, and exchanges of 
books made. For, beside the advantages which this > roduce to both countries 


owing to the numberless points of contact which there are between the histories and 
literatures of nearly all the nations of the world, that noble utterance of the Span- 
ish academician, Cavanilles, must very s ily come to be realized, when he said 
* that in the world = oe there should be no strangers save the ignorant.’ 


** To the latter class unfortunately belongs, as he has fully proved by the foregoing 
writing, Dr. Th.—Tanoer, July, 1871.” 

The reader will bear in mind that the Rev. Mr. Slafter’s discourse was delivered 
in 1870. The Historic, Genealogical Society has expended upon its estate over 
$40,000. The society’s library also contains about 28,000 pamphlets, many of which 
are rare and valuable. 


California. By Marsnatt P. Witper. Boston: Wright & Potter 
Printers. 8vo. pp. 31. 


This address or lecture of Col. Wilder, is a comparative view of the climate, re- 
sources, and progress of California, with observations made in a tour to the Pacific 
coast, in the summer of 1870, the special objects of his visit being the examination 
of the agricultural and horticultural resources of that state. The lecture was pre- 
pared at the special request of and delivered before the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association. It has been repeated by request before the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture, the Massachusetts Agricultural College; the faculty and students of 
Amherst College and Dartmouth College, sempestiel ; the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society, the merchants of Philadelphia, &c. 

We were among the many gratified and instructed listeners to the lecture, on the 
occasion of its first delivery, and a perusal of it in print has but served to deepen 
the impressions then received. California is certainly the marvel of this age, 
whether we consider its political or social history and career, or its climate, soil, 
mines, scenery and productions. If this lecture were the work of a stranger, 
we should be delighted with its eloquence, and its poetry of thought and imagery, 
and, while potinens at its statements and statistics, we should feel justified in sus- 

ting that they are highly colored if not greatly ees: but there can 
no room for any suspicions of the sort, when we know whose practised eye, sound 
judgment, and mature experience saw and carefully weighed the facts here presented. 


‘ 
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An Official Inaceuracy respecting the Death and Burial of the Princess | 
Mary, daughter of King James I. Read at a Meeting of the Historical 
Society of Great Britain on Monday, June 12, 1871, by Col. JoserH 
Lemvuzt Cuester, Fellow of the Historical Society. 8vo. pp. 8. 


In this brief but comprehensive essay Col. Chester has proved that a mistake of 
three months occurs in the date of the death of this infant princess, as recorded on 
her monument in Westminster Abbey, and in the registry of burials there. She 
died on the 16th September, 1607, not on the 16th December as recorded in both 
places. The proof is ample and conclusive. The fact thus shown, relieves James 
from the accusation of heartlessness, in authorizing and sharing the Christmas 
festivities of that year. After three months mourning for this child of two and a half 
years of age, the usual routine of the court was to be resumed. 

Col. Chester points out that the Registers of the Abbey were mutilated after the 
Restoration in 1660, and that the officer who was installed in Feb., 1660-1, put the 
fragments together and transcribed them into a new volume. They are therefore not 
to be relied on as of great authority. W. H. W. 


A Discourse on the Life and Services of the late Gulian Orommelin Ver- 
planck, LL.D. Delivered before the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
of Philadelphia, on the evening of May 5, 1870, by Cuartes Henry 
Hart, Historiographer of the Society, and Corresponding Member of 
the N. Y. Genealogical and Biographical Society; the N. E. Historic, 
Genealogical Society; the Long Island Historical Society [&c.]. Re; 
printed from the “New-York Genealogical and Biographical Record’ 
for October, 1870. New-York: 1870. Quarto, pp. 20. [Reprinted for 
private distribution. ] 


The late Mr. Verplanck of New-York was one of the last conspicuous representa- 
tives of the Knickerbocker families. He was eminent for his social and civil virtues 
for his literary acquirements and writings, and for his public services. He failed 
to be as eminent in the profession of the law, only because he abandoned it at an 
early period of his life. Confessedly, he was one of the best men this country has 

uced, and his individuality was made up of rare qualities most rarely mixed. 
The death of such a man awakens fresh regret that the good old patriarchial days 
have gone forever—‘‘ days’’ when men are said to have lived for hundreds of years. 

Mr. Hart has happily added to his already long list of biographical sketches this 
one of Mr. Verplanck. He gives an outline of his family genealogy, and a brief but 
skilfully and tastefully executed portraiture of his character. The pamphlet is es- 
pecially worth preserving. 


Memorial to the Men of Cambridge who fell in the First Battle of the Revo- 
lutionary War. Services of Dedication, Nov. 3, 1870. Cambridge: 
Press of John Wilson & Son. 1870. 8vo. pp. 40. 


This memorial contains a detailed account of the proceedings of the city govern- 
ment of Cambridge, Mass., relating to the erection and dedication of a monument 
in honor of those sons of Cambridge who fell in defence of the popular cause, on 
the 19th of April, 1775, within the territorial limits of the town. The names of 
these martyrs are as follows: John Hicks, William Marcy, Moses Richardson 
(buried in Cambridge), and John -Russell, Jabez Wyman and Jason Winship 
(buried in Menotomy). 

The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, pastor of the First Church in Cambridge, 
in his oration at the dedication, in 1870, of the monument to the soldiers of the late 
civil war, called attention to the fact that no effort had ever been made to suitably 
honor the memory of the earlier patriots; and, on the 14th of September following, 
Horatio G. Parker, Esq., submitted to the board of aldermen an order, providing 
for the erection of a monument at the expense of the city. 

The service of dedication consisted of a prayer by the Rev. Pliny Wood, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; music by a select choir under the direction of George 
Fisher, Esq.; remarks by the mayor, the Hon. H. R. Harding; the singing of 
hymns composed by Mrs. A. C. Wellington and Miss Sarah 8. Jacobs, respectively, 
and a historical address by the Rev. Alexander McKenzie. 

All the exercises were in excellent taste, and worthy of the occasion and of the city. 

Vou. XXVI, 9 
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An Oration delivered at Lexington on the Dedication of the Town and Me- 
morial Hall, April 19, 1871, being the 96th Anniversary of the Battle of 
Lexington. By Dr. Georce B. Lorine. With the Proceedings and a 
Historical Appendix. Boston: Press of T. R. Marvin & Son. 1871. 
8vo. pp. 76. 


This pamphlet is a memorial volume of the enterprise which has resulted in the 
erection of a new Town Hall in Lexington, Mass., embracing within its walls a 
town hall for municipal purposes ; a memorial hall, in honor of the citizens of the 
town who fell on the 19th of April, 1775, and of residents, and others serving on 
her quota, who lost their lives during the civil war, 1861-1865; and of the estab- 
lishment of the free town library (or the Cary og It recites the action of 
the town, the Lexington Monument Association, Mr. William H. Cary, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a native of Massachusetts, and his wife, Mrs. Maria Cary, a native of Lex- 
ington, and others. Mrs. Cary’s donations amount to over twenty thousand dollars. 

he undertaking, from 1869 to its completion, was in the hands of a committee, 
of which Hon. Charles Hudson was the chairman. He was also one of the commit- 
tee of publication of this volume, a copy of which we received by bis kindness. 

We commend this example of Lexington to other towns or cities that may here- 
after erect memorials to the patriotic dead, and to individuals who would perpetuate 
the memory of their deceased friends. Monuments of stone or bronze are better 
than none ; but the best monuments, because they may be permanently useful, are 
free libraries, museums of art or science, public halls, churches or chapels, and hos- 
pitals. And we hope that the day will soon come when the public taste, now in 
many instances expressed in ostentatious and extravagant memorials, as seen in 
eur cemeteries, shall have been educated to a higher standard. 


Seribner’s Monthly Illustrated Magazine for the People. Conducted by J. 
G. Hottanp. Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway, N. Y. Price, $4.00 per 
annum, in advance. [A. Williams & Co., agents, 135 Washington st., 
Boston. ] 


The third volume of this ably conducted magazine began with the November No., 
and the issues for Nov., Dec. 1871, and January, 1872, show that no efforts are 
spared to make this magazine, in respect to reading matter, illustrations and dress, 
worthy of the best taste and culture of the day. 


The Manual of the First Lutheran Church of the City of Albany. Albany: 
Joel Munsell. 1871. 12mo. pp. 128. 


This beautifully printed manual contains the liturgy used by this ancient religious 
society ; the history of the society ; lists of pew-holders in 1788, 1792, 1871; a list of 
communicants from 1786 to 1871, and other matters of value. 

It is illustrated with wood-cuts of the church edifice in 1816 and 1871; a plan of 
Albany in 1695; the corporate seal ; and several autographs of someof the more 
prominent members of the church in former years. 


In Memoriam. John Oox,1795-1871. Henry Oxnard Preble, 1847-1871. 
8vo. pp. 27. 


This pamphlet, from the press of D. Clapp & Son of Boston, was privately printed 
by its author, our esteemed friend, Capt. Geo. Henry Preble, U.S. N., and is a 
brief biographical sketch of his father-in-law, John Cox, a highly respected citizen 
and eminent merchant of Portland, Me., where he was born on the 13th of Feb., 
1795, and died on the 25th of Jan., 1871; also a series of tributes in prose and 
verse, from various sources, to his deeply lamented son, Henry Oxnard Preble, who 
on the 25th of May, 1871. Capt. Preble has also caused copies of these memorials 
was born in Portland, on the 4th of Jan., 1847, and died in Charlestown, Mass., 
to be bound up separately. 

A memoir of Henry O. Preble will shortly appear in the Recisrrr. 


Bibliography of the Local History of Massachusetts. By Junemtan Co1- 
BURN. Boston: Wm. Parsons Lunt. mpcccLxxi. 8vo. pp. 119. 


_ This handsome volume is a reprint from the Recister, where it appeared in 
instalments, beginning in 1867, and will be found to be a very convenient as well as 
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very complete index to a great number of books and pamphlets relating to Massa- 
chusetts ; and all the more convenient, because only a fraction of the publications, 
whose titles are here given, can be found in any one library. 

The matter is placed under the names of the towns and cities arran in al- 
phabetical.order ; a plan, perhaps, as good as any for a work of this kind. A 
valuable addition to the beak would have been an index of authors’ names, and it is 
very probable that this will be introduced into another edition of the book, which 
undoubtedly will be called for within a few years. 

Of course, every work of this nature is more or less incomplete, and is susceptible 
of indefinite enlargement ; each successive edition taking up the publications as they 
appear from time to time. 

In these one hundred and nineteen pages, Mr. Colburn has given us a survey by 
titles of an immense mass of history and literature, testifying to the fecundity of our 
local press and pen ; and he has rendered invaluable service to collectors, librarians 
and students. 

This edition of the Bibliography was privately printed, and but few copies remain 
unsold. The work was a “labor of love” on the part of the compiler, and if any 
compensation should ever come to him it must be from future editions. 


1. Provincial Papers. Documents and Records relating to the Province of 
New-Hampshire, from 1722 to 1737; Containing Important Records and 
Papers pertaining to the Boundary Lines between New-Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. Published by authority of the Legislature of New-Hamp- 
shire. Volume IV. Compiled and edited by Naruantet Bouton, D.D., 
corresponding secretary of the New-Hampshire Historical Society. 
Manchester: John B. Clarke, State Printer. 1870. 8vo. pp. viii. and 891. 


2. Provincial Papers. Documents and Records relating to the Province of 
New-Hampshire from 1738 to 1749; Containing very valuable and inter- 
esting Records and Papers relating to the Expedition against Lowisbourg, 
1745. Published by authority of the Legislature of New-Hampshire. 
Volume V. Compiled and edited by Naruaniet Bouton, D.D., 
corresponding secretary of the New-Hampshire Historical Society. 
Nashua: Orren C. Moore, State Printer. 1871. 8vo. pp. viii. and 962. 


Upon the appearance of the former volumes of this historical series, we called 
attention to the wise liberality which New-Hampshire is manifesting in the steady 
support she has given and still affords to the work of rescuing her provincial records 
and papers from decay, by printing them. This support comes from no y, sect or 
linge, bot seems to be due to the general sense of the propriety and desirableness of the 
thing itself. It is well, too, that the historical society of the state, which prompted 
and still zealously encourages the work, should be recognized as it is by the con- 
tinued employment of Dr. Bouton, as the compiler and editor. 

We have heretofore expressed the hope that New-Hampshire will not halt in this 
work until every part of her strictly historical records have been printed, at least 
down to the beginning of the present century. Undoubtedly a few more volumes 
will suffice for that purpose. It isan honor to the state, and generations yet un- 
born, as well as the living, will hold the names of all connected with the ae 
and all who fostered it, in high esteem. The paltry sum expended on such a nob 
work, will never be missed from the treasury, while these priceless records of the 
past history of the state will be preserved from every possible vicissitude, for the 
instruction of the people in virtue and patriotism, as well as for evidence of 
highest value in matters affecting the right and title of property. 

Volume IV. of the Provincial ‘Papers includes the latter part of the term of John 
Wentworth, lieutenant-governor and commander-in-chief in the absence of Gov. 
Shate; the brief term of Gov. Burnet, 1729, and that of Gov. Belcher, 1730 to 
October, 1737. The ‘* records of council,’’ here printed, extend from June 21, 1722, 
to Nov. 2, 1728, and are all, probably, from the first date named to April 2, 1742, 
that’can be found. A portion of the missing records very likely, as the editor sup- 
poses, were destroyed by the fire which consumed Mr. Sec’y Waldron’s house in 
1736. They may yet be found in private hands, whither have strayed too many of our 
provincial and colonial papers. } . 

The specially valuable portion of this volume, however, is that which relates to 
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the memorable, little understood, and often misrepresented dispute between New- 

Hampshire and Massachusetts, respecting their boundary line. 

The compiler has appropriately put into this volume, also, the correspondence of 
Gov. Belcher with Mr. Secretary Waldron, 1731-7, in which the governor uses great 
directness and plainness of language regarding men and measures of that day ; also 
the correspondence between John Tomlinson, Esq., agent of the province in Eng- 
land, with Theodore Atkinson, Esq., and others of New-Hampshire, 1733-7. This 
latter correspondence, which relates chiefly to the boundary controversy, should be 
carefully studied by all who would gain an accurate idea of the public affairs of the 
province during that period. 

Volume V. whose title is also given above, contains all the official records and 
documents found in the office of the secretary of state, and elsewhere, relative to 
the important part New-Hampshire took in the expedition against Louisbourg, in 
1745. (For a partial list of officers and soldiers in the expedition, see anée, vol. xxii. 
p. 116; vol. xxiv. p. 368; and vol. xxv. p. 3.) It is of little consequence who was 
the first to suggest this — (whether it was Gov. Shirley or Capt. William 
Vaughan, son of Lt. Gov. Vaughan of New-Hampshire, who acted a conspicuous and 
meritorious part in the reduction of the fortress), but it is certain that the province 
through her governor, Benning W entworth, her council and assembly, and her lead- 
ing men, ably seconded the enterprise, furnished more than her quota of men and 
= to that object, and by her land forces, carpenters and sailors, materially and 
brilliantly contributed to the success of the undertaking. ‘These letters, papers, me- 
morials and reports will greatly aid the future historian of the expedition. 

This volume also contains further documents relating to the determination of the 
vexed question of the boundary line between New-Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
and other able papers of Mr. ‘Tomlinson, the agent above-named, relating to that sub- 
ject. The miscellaneous papers, the agreement fur the purchase of the Masonian 
claims (now first printed from a copy prepared by Col. Joshua W. Peirce of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., one of the few surviving heirs and assigns of the original Masonian 
proprietors, and who has the original in his possession) ; incidents of Indian warfare ; 
the failure of the projected expedition against Canada in 1746 and 1747, and other 
papers, are of value and interest. 

his volume is not as well printed as the previous volumes; the type being of a 

, different and less attractive style, and there are a few marks of carelessness on the 

part of the printer. ‘The editorial work has been done, as in the former volumes of 

the series, With ability, true historical fidelity, and, as one can readily see, with care 
and industry. 

The peculiar labor and difficulties attending the transcribing and editing of ancient, 
moth-eaten, worn, disfigured and mutilated records, such as are most of the originals 
in many of our state-archives, can be truly appreciated only by the select, the di- 
vine few, who delight to go to original sources for information; but we most fer- 
vently hope that the results of Dr. Bouton’s toil will not fail to gain .the attention 
they deserve from his fellow citizens ; that all who can obtain them will buy, read 
and keep copies of these volumes, and that one copy, at least, will be placed and its 
custody secured in every town library. If we would have our children become ~_ 
citizens they must be made to read and understand our laws and our histories, both 
local and general ; and our duty, in the same respect, is no less plain and imperative 
toward the invading hosts from Canada and Europe. 

The Story of a Famous Book: An Account of Dr. Benjamin Franklin's 
Autobiography. By Samurt A. Green, M.D. Boston: For private 
distribution. 1871. 8vo. pp. 14. 

This is a reprint, for a few friends of the author, of an article which originalfy 
a in the Adlantic Monthly for February, 1871, under the title of *‘ The Story 
of a Famous Book.”’ 


Of Franklin’s autobiography, it is undoubtedly true, as Dr. Green says, that it 
was the earliest American book that acquired and sustained a great popular- 
ity ; and few books of the same Class are to be compared with it in style and in- 
terest. Its history is both eventful and remarkable, and this is set forth in detail by 
Dr. Green in this interesting pamphlet. He traces the history of its composition, 

he English : 


of it translations into the French language, and of its retranslation into 
an account of the singular vicissitudes that attended the original manuscript ; and 
also an account of many of the various editions of the work, and a statement of their 
peculiarities. 

This pamphlet is a valuable addition to our bibliographical history. 
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Historical Memoranda relating to the Discovery of LEtherization, and to 
the connection with it of the late Dr. William T. G. Morton. Prepared 
by a Committee of Citizens of Boston chosen to raise a Morton Testimo- 

_ nial Fund. Boston: Printed by Rand, Avery & Frye. 1871. 8vo. 
pp. 16. 

Who was the discoverer of etherization is a question that has vexed the souls of 
not a few men on both sides of the Atlantic*Ocean. In this case, as in almost 
all instances of great inventions and beneficial discoveries, the final result was 
reached by degrees, to which many men and niany ages, perhaps, contributed ; but 
he was the true discoverer who seized upon admitted facts, principles, forces, or pro- 

rties of matter, and applied them to practical and beneficial ends. It is established 

yond serious controversy that Dr. Morton first successfully proved that ether is an 
inevitable, complete and safe agent for the alleviation of physical pain. ‘This occurred 

in the Massachusetts General Hospital, in Boston, on the 16th and 17th of Oct. 1846. 

- Dr. William Thomas Green Morton was born in Charlton, Mass., 9 Aug. 1819, 

and died in the city of New-York 15 July, 1868. 


A Memorial of Anson Burlingame, late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Chinese Empire to the Treaty Powers. Boston. 
1870. 8vo. pp. 23. 

This pamphlet, City Document, No. 66, contains a full account of the proceedings 
‘connected with the funeral of Mr. Burlingame, which took place Saturday, 23 April, 
1870, at the expense and under the direction uf the city of Boston. 

Anson Burlingame was the son of Jvel Burlingame, and was born in New-Berlin, 
county of Chenango, N. Y., 4 Nov., 1820, and died in St. Petersburg, Russia, 23 Feb., 
1870. He was educated at the public schools of Ohio and Michigan, at the Branch 
University of Michigan in Detrvit, and at the Harvard Law School. In 1852 he was 
a member of the general court of Mass. ; in 1853, a member of the committee for 
revising the state constitution, and in 1854 was elected a member of the federal 
congress, where he served for the next six years, but was defeated in 1860. In 
1861, he was appointed resident minister at Vienna, but the emperor of Austria re- 
fused to receive him, on personal and political grounds ; and while yet in Europe, 
was appointed ambassador to the court of Pekin. In 1867, the emperor of China 
seen him chief of an extraordinary mission to the principal wester. nations, 
He was in the successful discharge of this mission when he died. He married a 
daughter of Isaac Livermore, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass., who with several children 
survives him. 

Myles Standish, with an Account of the Exercises of Consecration of the 
Monument Ground on Captain’s Hill, Duxbury [Mass.|, Aug. 17, 1871. 
Prepared by SterpHen M. ALLen, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Standish Memorial Association. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers. 
1871. 8vo. pp. 76. 


At last, the memory of doughty and redoubtable Myles Standish is to be perpetu- 
ated by a monument upon or near the spot where his ashes rest. ‘This is well. And 
yet it is ey needed ; for, if we look about us, we shall see everywhere monuments, 
far nobler and, as we hope, more enduring than brass or stone, to the civic as well 
as private virtues, the martial skill and courage, the self-denying labors, and the 
far-secing and far-reaching prudence of Standish and his contemporaries. 

The pamphlet under notice contains a sketch of the life and character of Standish ; 
a history of the organization and proceedings of the Monument Association ; the 
oration of Gen. H. B. Sargent, and the after-dinner speeches of Gen. B. F. Butler, 
Hon. Geo. B. Loring, Hon. N. B. Shurtleff, and the Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D.; poems 
by Justin Winsor, Esq., of Boston, and the late S. F. Streeter, of Baltimore, &c. ; 
and is embellished with cuts representing a front view of Standish’s house built in 
1666, and still standing ; also a view of his kitchen, and a fac-simile of his autograph. 

The pamphlet is well printed, and the contents well arranged by Mr. Allen, to 
whom we are indebted for a copy. 
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Marriages and Deaths. 


RECENT REPRINTS FROM THE REGISTER. 


1. A Memorial of Josiah Barker, of Charlestown, Mass. By Harry 
Hersert Epes, Member of the New-England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, and Corresponding Member of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. Boston: Privately printed. 1871. +8vo. pp. 25. [D. 
Clapp & Son.] ‘ 

. William Pitt Fessenden: A Memoir prepared for the New-England 
Historical and Genealogical Register for April, 1871. By Gro. Henry 
Presie. Reprinted for private distribution, with additions. Boston: 
David Clapp & Son, Printers. 1871. 8vo. pp. 24. 

. Reminiscences of Lucius Manlius Sargent: with an Appendix containing 
a Genealogy of his Family, and other matters. By Joun H. Suepparp. 
Boston: Printed by David Clapp & Son. 1871. 8vo. pp. 51. 


. Old Cambridge and New. By Tuomas C. Amory. Reprinted from 
the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, for July, 1871, 
with additions. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 124 Tremont Street. 
[David Clapp & Son, Printers. ] 

We give the titles of some of the more recent reprints from our pages mainly for 
the purpose of putting the fact of their re-issue on record. They are printed on 
heavy paper, and are valuable contributions to our local and genealogical history. 
With the exception of the last, which is for sale at Osgood & Co.'s, they were 
printed for private distribution among the authors’ friends. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. 
Forster=Lyon. In Charlestown, Mass., 
Sept. 5, Edward Jacob Forster, M.D., 
to Anita Damon, dau. of Henry Lyon, 
M.D., all of Charlestown. . 
Gerken=Atorsen. In Paris, France, 


stock, through his grand parents Peter* 
and Charlotte (Delano) Windsor, Sam’l 
and Rhoda’ (Delano) Winsor} Joshua* 
and Hopestill (Peterson) Delano, Eben- 
ezer and Martha® (Simmons) Delano, 
John and Mercy* (Pabodie) Simmons, 


Nov. 7, at the Protestant Church, M. 
Jean Adolphe Gerken, of Amsterdam, 
Holland, to Miss Frances Alofsen, dau. 
of 8. Alofsen, Esq., of Jersey citv, N. 
J., honorary vice president of the N. E. 
Historic, Genealogical Society. 

Troup=Wuee er. In Ayer, Mass., June 
27, 1871, by Rev. Elias Nason, Mr. 
Charles A. S. Troup, of Boston, and 
Miss Clara E. A., daughter of George 
T. Wheeler, of Ayer. 

DEATHS. 

Corey, Solomon Pendre, in Malden, Sept. 
11, 1871, of heart disease. He was born 
in Kingston, Mass., Jan. 28, 1813, and 
was son of Capt. Solomon and Charlotte 
Delano (Winsor) Corey. He married 
May 6, 1835, Martha 38., daughter of 
Thomas and Hannah (Cheever) Waite, 
of Malden. His paternal ancestry is 
‘given in Rec. xix. 174. In the mater- 
nal line he was descended from Pilgrim 


William and Elizabeth? (Alden) Pa- 
bodie, John and Priscilla? (Mullins) 
Alden, William! and—— Mullins. The 
last four were the well-known passen- 
gers in the ** Mayflower,’’ 1620. Other 
ancestors in the same line are Philip de 
la Noye and Moses Symonson (Sim- 
mons) of the ‘* Fortune,’’ 1621, Ste- 
are Tracy of the ** Ann,’’ 1623, Rev. 
Ralph Partridge, first minister of Dux- 
bury, and his son-in-law Rev. Thomas 
Thacher, first minister of the Church 
now known as the Old South in Boston. 


Cox, Rev. S. J. (of the Philadelphia Me- 


thodist EpiscopalConference) , in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, August 23, 1870, aged 80 
years. He was a son of Hon. James 
Cox, who was a member of congress 
from New-Jersey in the years 1809 and 
1810, and uncle of Hon. Samuel Sulli- 
van Cox, now of congress from New- 
York. 
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Danret1, Otis, a well known member of 
St. Paul’s parish in this city, March 7, 
1871, aged 66 years. He was buried 
March 11, at Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery. The funeral service was conduct- 
ed at St. Paul’s Church, by Rev. Dr. 
Nicholson. A large number of citizens, 
and many of the children of the Church 
Orphan’s Home, of which Mr. Daniell 
was a substantial benefactor, were in 
attendance. We take the following 
just tribute of respect from the Adver- 
taser :— 

** We are seldom called upon to re- 
cord the decease of a private citizen 
who will be more greatly missed by his 
associates, nor of any of greater moral 
worth than him whose name heads this 
notice. Of a most retiring and unob- 
trusive disposition naturally, be was 
from principle so averse to having his 
name connected in a public manner 
with the philanthropic and religious 
movements of the day, that his real 
services and labors were hardly known 
to the world at large. And yet from 
the time he came to Boston, about the 
year 1818, until the day of his death, 
his whole life was one of self-denial and 
religious: consecration. He was born 
in Needham, in 4805, and came.to Bos- 
ton as clerk fur the late Moses Grant. 
So acceptable and valuable were his 
services that he was admitted general 
partner in the business hefure becoming 
of age. The firm of Grant & Daniell 
was formed in 1826; Mr. Daniell’s con- 
nection terminated in 1855. ‘The house 
thus founded was always known for 
the probity and high commercial char- 
acter of its business transactions. The 
strictest principles of rectitude, honor 
and prudence alone guided their coun- 
ceils. Mr. Daniell was possessed of 
more than ordinary caution ; and, al- 
though he had a capacity that enabled 
him easily to grasp and control toa suc- 
cessful result large transactions, yet he 
was ever averse to those hazards which 
imperil furtanes while promising great 
pecuniary gains. These qualities gave 
great value to his services as a bank 
officer and as an administrator of fidu- 
ciary estates. 

‘* He early in life connected himself 
with the Episcopal Church, and was 
always a consistent and earnest suppor- 
ter of the churches and institutions 
maintained by that order. He was 
one of the founders and for many years 
one of the wardens of Grace Church, 


Deaths. 


. been a liberal benefactor. 
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benefactor of the Church Home for 
Orphans. But it was in private life 
that he was best known and loved. 
His charities were constant though un- 
obtrusive, and were always regulated 
by principle. He seemed to regard 
himself as a steward to manage his 
estate fur his Master, as one that must 
ive account. ‘Those who came to 

now him intimately knew not whe- 
ther to prize him most for his wisdom 
or for his kindlycourtesy. ‘To all such 
his loss is irreparable.”’ 


Dean, Dr. Oliver, at Franklin, Mass., 


Dec. 5, aged 87. He wasa son of Seth 
Dean, of Franklin, where he was born 
Feb. 18, 1783 ; and was descended from 
John! Dean (who settled at Dedham 
as early as 1677), through “Ebenezer,” 
Ebenezer* and Seth,* his father. He 
was educated a physician, and was a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, In 1811 he married Miss Caro- 
line Francoeur, who died in 1866, and 
in 1868 he married Mrs. Louisa C. 
Hawes, of Wrentham, who survives 
him. In the war of 1812 he removed 
to Medway, and practised there until 
1817, when his health failed and he 
withdrew forever from his profession. 
For nine years he was superintendent 
of the Medway Cotton Manufactory, 
and eight years Superintendent and to 
the time of his death president of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company in 
Manchester, N. H. For ten years sub- 
sequent he resided on a large farm in 
Framingham ; in 1844 he became one 
of the prominent mer in the School 
Street Church in Boston, and in 1851 
purchased his late residence in Franklin 

He was the founder of the Dean 
Academy at Franklin, on which he be- 
stowed about $250,000, during his life, 
and to which he left by his will property 
estimated at $300,000. He also made 
bequests to Tufts College, of which in- 
stitution he was president of the board 
of trustees, and to which he had 
He leaves 
a bond of $20,000 towards the erection 
of a new Universalist church at Frank- 
lin. The Universalist denomination 
has lost in him one of its best friends. 
He left no children. 


Haves, Susan, widow of the late Hon. 


Wm. A. Hayes, in South Berwick, 
Me., September 20, 1870, aged 80. 


in Temple Street, until the church edi- Jameson, John, Esq., in Cornish, Me , 


fice passed to another denomination. 
He was also ap officer and a constant 


April 2, 1870, aged 70 years. He wasa 
member of the bar of the county of York. 
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Jameson, Elizabeth Jewett, wife of the 


late John Jameson, Esq., in Cornish, 


Me., April 7, 1870. 


Minor, Capt. Robert D., died suddenly 


on the morning of Nov. 25, 1871, in 
Richmond, Va. The deceased was born 
(as we have been informed) in Freder- 
icksburg, in the year 1826. During 
President Tyler’s administration he 
received his warrant as a midshipman 
in the United States navy, and, by rea- 
son of gallant service and a faithful 
and honorable discharge of duty, he 
won the rank of lieutenant. 

At the commencement of the late 
war, he resigned his commission and at 
once entered the naval service of the 
confederate states as a captain, and 
bore himself with great bravery. 
He acted a prominent part in the 
memorable fight in Hampton Roads, 
and was in that engagement wound- 
ed in the shoulder, while bearing 
a flag of truce to save the crew of 
one of the frigates disabled by the iron- 
clad ram, Virginia. 

When the scheme for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the James 
River had been perfected, he was called 
in his capacity of engineer to take 
charge of the work. The present con- 
dition of that improvement bears high 
testimony to his efficiency and activity, 
and in his death the city has met with 
a loss it can illy afford to bear. 

As an officer and a gentleman, Capt. 
Minor was sans peur et sans reproche. 
As a husband, a father and a friend, he 
was loving, kind, gentle and true. 


Sanrorp, Solomon White, in Taunton, 


Ms., December 29, 1870, unmarried, 
aged 41 years, 3 months and 3 days. 

He was the second son of Reverend 
Enoch Sanford and Mrs. Caroline 
White, his wife (ante, vol. xxv. p. 104). 
He was born at the parsonage in 
Raynham, Ms., September 26, 1829, 
and resided in ‘Taunton, Milford, New- 
York city, and Providence, R. I., 
where he was the junior partner in the 
manufacturing firm of Sense, Black 
and Sanford. 

About a year before his death, on 
account of failing health, having met 
with considerable success, he retired 
from active business, and returned to 
his father’s residence in Raynham. 

He was the paternal grandson of Capt. 
Joseph Sanford, of Berkeley, Ms., a sol- 
dier of the revolution, born 1761, died 
1834, and his wife Mrs. Eleanor Macom- 
ber, born 1763, died 1845. Paternal gr. 
grandson of Lieut. George Sanford, 
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born 1724, died 1820, and his wife Mrs, 
Mary Phillips, died 1793 :- and pater- 
nal gr. gr. grandson of John Sandford, 
died 1747, and his wife Mrs. Abigail 
Pitts, born 1689, the granddaughter of 
Peter Pitts and Edward Babbitt, of 
Taunton, and gr. granddaughter of 
of Miles Tarne, of Boston. 

Some account of his maternal ances- * 
tors is given, ante, vol. xxv. pp. 103, 104. 

Mr. Sanford was endowed with many 
pleasing traits of character, and his 
genial companionship endeared him to 
a large circle of friends. He was buri- 
ed in Raynham in the family inclosure. 


Saywarp, Joseph, Esq., in Alfred, Me., 


11 August, 1869, aged 82 years. . 


Spooner, Samuel, of Southampton, Ms., 


May 26, 1870, aged 71 years, 1 mo. 27 
days. He married, 19 Dec., 1822, Sa- 
rah L.. daughter of Abraham and Han- 
nah (Morse) Losey. She was born 
September 21, 1797. 

Je was son of Samuel and Zeriah 
(Hale) 8., of Somers, Conn., grandson 
of Samuel and Elizabeth (Parker) S., - 
of Douglass, Ms.; gr. grandson’ of 
Joshua and Freclove (Westcott) S., of 
Providence, R. I.; gr. gr. grandson of 
Benjamin and Joanna (Tobey) 8., of 
Middleboro’, Ms.; gr. gr. gr. grandson 
of Williamand Sarah S. ,of Dartimouth; 

r. gr. gr. gr. grandson of William and 
octet (Pratt) Spooner of Dartmouth. 
8. 


Suttivan, Capt. James, in Portland, Me., 


March 18, 1871. He was the son of 
Capt. John and Mary (Yeaton) Sulli- 
van, and grandson of Ebenezer, son 
of master John Sullivan, of Berwick, 
Me. He was born in Portsmouth, N. 
H., Jan. 23, 1810 ; married, Aug. 1842, 
Anne M., daughter of William Shaw, 
., of Boston. 

For many years he commanded a 
ship in the New-Orleans and Havre 
trade; afterward in the New-York 
and Liverpool trade. During the war 
of the rebellion he sailed the steamer 
Conqueror, a transport, between New- 
York and southern ports. He leavesa 

+ widow and two children, Anne Jose- 
phine and James William. 

He was a kind husband and father, 
an affectionate brother, a faithful 
friend, a noble man. 


Yeaton, Mrs. Eliza S., wife of Mr. Orlan- 
do Yeaton, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 23, 
1870, aged 65 years 7 mos. She was 
sister of Capt. JamesgSullivan above 
named. 


























